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Virorn 6bui Ó7narornojryuno rnojjBejteubr Buepa. Ceroytus - jeHb 
BOCIIOMMHAHMHH. 

Uro6bl NOHATL, YTO TBOPMTCA B gyme y ueiroBexa, IpMuley- 
IIIeTO C BOMHbI, HYXKHO B IlepBy!0 OUepej/Ib IIOIIBITATbCS IIOHSTb, 
YTO >Ke Takoe BOMHa? OKCIOMOpOH 3àK/IIOdaeTCU B TOM, YTO 
BOMHa — ƏTO TaKOM TeCHOCIIIeTEHHDIM KyryOoK rrporuBopeuuit, 
IOMHOXeHHBI/ Ha OCOOCHHOCTM /IWdHOCTHOTO BOCIIDMATUS M 
yHMKa/IbHOTO OIIbITa, YTO JlaTb KaKOe-1M60 uéTkKoe orrpejtee- 
Hue JUI MEHA JIMS4HO He IIpejICTaB/DIeTCH BO3MOXHBIM. BoñHa 
y KAKJOTO Tyrio cBos. O6ulme - TONbKO nporusopeuus. Boiiua 
9TO Tl'D33b M CMepTb, HO O/IHOBpeMeHHO OHa MO*XKeT ÓbITb CaMbIM 
UMCTBIM M IIOCTbIM (MaJIO YTO B KM3HM MOET ÓBITb HACTOJIDKO 
yepHo-GenbIM), uro Óburo B »xu3HM y uezoBexa. BoiiHa — 9TO 
XKÉCTKOCTb M JXeCTOKOCTb, HO B TO Ke BPeMA - BOÑHA 3TO 11060Bb 
(or npuuun, NOOyAMBIIMX BOeBATb JO TOTOBHOCTH OT/IATb KU3Hb 
3a Buepa erre Ma/Io3HaKOMOro COC/Iy2KMBIa). Boirga — ƏTO 3k, 
M BOljtHa 9TO CKyKa (B Bujreo He rmora/ MOMeHT, Tye B punane 
BbIHyXJIeHHOJI HefeIbHOM ztexx«ku Ha 6ase crpayc Opi MOMMaH M 
ojer B 6ponexrer). Boitna — 9TO cMex Mog, OOcTpenoM N ciéapr 
3JIjopoBoro MyxxMKa Haj] JIeTCKMM pMCyHKaMM, YTO IIpHBe3/IM 
BO/IOHTÉpbI. BoitHa — 9TO pajrocrb NepexXUTOM HON MU Heorcy- 
eMas TOpeub yTpaTbI. 

3a paMKaMy CYXMX 3HIIAKJIOIIe/IWqeckux ONpegenenný B MNP- 
HOM 2KU3HU, A OTKpOBeHHO OTYAAJICA B IIOIIBITKaX y BHJIeTb MOHN- 
MaHWe B I7I23ax JAKE caMbix O/IM3KMX M porubix. He rioroMy, YTO 
y MEHA CKy/IHbIII CJIOBapHBIII 3allac MIN HeJIOCTaTOWHO KENAHMA 
| 3Hepru, N YX TOUHO He IIO IIpH'uu4He YEPCTBOCTH M HEOCTaTKa 
BHMMaAHMA MONMX O7M3KUXx. IIpocro aro ror Bojtopa3jter, YTO Ha 
BCIO OCTABIIYIOCA 2KU3Hb BCTQJI CTEHOM MEXKJIy JII0/IbMIt, KOTODbIe 
TAM He ObIIM, M TEM, HeyOBMMO-CBOMMU, KOTOpbre ObIIM. 


[na nepBbix - 9TO He NprnynHa OTHOCMTbCA K IIOC/Ie/IHAM, 
KaK K IIPOK2XXéHHBIM M XKJIaTb, YTO OHM YKYCAT. [ra nocenmuux 
— 9TO He MOBO, BO3HOCHTP ceÓs Ha IIbe]leCTa/I M CYMTATDb, YTO 
BeCb MUP UM Teriepb OOs3aH. J[IA Hac [Is Bcex - STO 9K3AMEH Ha 
TepIIMMOCTb, yBaxxeuue M qe/IOBeuHOCTb. [Ipun 3TOM B cuTryauun 
He JI0/DKHO ÓbrTb Tparequu n jpaMsr. Tpareyqua - oro 6espicxoj- 
HOCTb TMOeIM, a xXM3Hb — 9TO IIOdTM BCETI/Ià BO3MOXKHOCTb, 
IIYCTb MHOTHA M Irpu3pauHas, HO BCé-TaKM BO3MOXXHOCTb ObITb 
CHaCT/IMBPIM. 


Baur bypoxyit 


To understand what is happening in the soul of a person who 
came from the war, you must first try to understand what war is. 
War is such an intertwined jumble of contradictions, exaggerated 
by one’s personal perceptions and unique experiences, that it is 
borderline impossible for me to come up with an exact defini- 
tion. Everyone's war is their own. The only things in common are 
the contradictions. War is dirt and death, but at the same time it 
can be the purest and simplest thing (there are not many that can 
be so black and white) in a persons life. War is cruelty and mal- 
ice. But, at the same time, war is love: beginning with the reasons 
that prompted you to go fight to the readiness to give your life for 
a brother in arms you met literally yesterday. War is action and 
war is boredom (at some point after a week without missions we 
chased down an ostrich that was a remnant of a local mini-zoo 
and put an armor vest on it — purely out of safety concerns, of 
course). War is laughter under shelling and tears of a grown man 
over children’s drawings brought by volunteers. War is the joy of 
a night you managed to live through and the indescribable bitter- 
ness of losing a friend. 

Beyond the bounds of dry encyclopedic definitions in a peace- 
ful life, I frankly despaired when trying to see the understanding 
in the eyes of even my closest relatives. Not because I have a poor 
vocabulary, or lack desire and energy, and certainly not because 
of thick skin and lack of attention from my loved ones. War is a 
Rubicon that for the rest of one's life becomes a wall between the 
people who were not there, and those who were. For the former, 
this is not a reason for treating the latter as lepers and waiting for 
them to bite. For the latter, this is not a reason to raise oneself 
on a pedestal and consider that the entire world now owes them 
something. 


For all of us, this is a test of tolerance, respect, and humanness. 
At the same time, the disparity should not be a source of tragedy 
or drama. Tragedy is the hopelessness of death, while life is almost 
always a possibility, albeit sometimes an illusory one, but still - 
the possibility of being happy. 


Yours, 
Burzhua 
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Introduction 


Around 5 a.m. Kyiv! time on Thursday, February 24, 2022, the 
Russian president Vladimir Putin announced in a pre-recorded 
message the beginning of a "special military operation ... to pro- 
tect people who, for eight years now, have been facing humiliation 
and genocide perpetrated by the Kiev regime ... [and] to demilita- 
rise and denazify Ukraine" (President of Russia 2022). The large- 
scale Russian invasion followed eight years of low-intensity war 
in Donbas - a portmanteau formed from Donets Basin, which 
colloquially refers to the Donetsk and Luhansk oblasts (regions) of 
Ukraine - and the massing of Russian troops on Ukraine’s borders 
since April 2021 that accompanied the ultimately unmet demands 
of a new European security architecture favorable to Russia. 
Within days, the Russian invasion faltered. The Russian strategy 
had assumed limited if any significant Ukrainian resistance. This 
faulty assumption resulted in devastating and long-lasting conse- 
quences. 

“Slava Ukraini!”: Strategy and the Spirit of Ukrainian Resistance 
2014-2023 tells the story of the development of Ukrainian resist- 
ance through eyes of the volunteers who mobilized to fight sepa- 
ratism and Russian influence in the spring of 2014. The volunteers 
emerged in the aftermath of the February 2014 Maidan Revolu- 
tion that toppled the regime of the pro-Russian president Viktor 
Yanukovych and cemented Ukraines new trajectory toward the 
European Union and NATO. The post-revolutionary context was 


1 Ukrainian spellings are used throughout this volume, except when 
other spellings appear in direct citations. 
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ambiguous, characterized by a crisis of political legitimacy, as well 
as an overall weakness of the Ukrainian state. Volunteer battal- 
ions largely self-mobilized to prevent the breakdown of Ukrain- 
ian territorial sovereignty after Russia occupied and annexed the 
Crimean Peninsula and began to stoke separatism in Ukraine's 
eastern regions. For many volunteers, the war was also necessary 
to protect the gains of the revolution and assure a better future. 
Ultimately, it was the volunteers’ Spirit of 2014 which planted the 
seed of the Ukrainian resistance that only grew during the follow- 
ing eight years, and which the Russian war planners overlooked. 
The large-scale Russian invasion caused this spirit to flare up 
anew, with a stronger flame and on a national scale. 

“Slava Ukraini!” combines original fieldwork with sociologi- 
cal and strategic theory to present an analysis of the dynamics of 
the war that preceded Putins large-scale invasion of Ukraine. In 
the early stages of the war in Donbas, it was the volunteers that 
formed the main force available to counter separatism in eastern 
Ukraine. Yet, especially for them, the war simply never was: there 
was no declaration of war, nor did large sections of Ukrainian 
society mobilize to join it. To make matters worse, in an ambigu- 
ous political situation, the Ukrainian state security forces became 
largely inactive. While those police officers who stayed in service 
felt they could do little against encroaching separatism, the mili- 
tary too found itself outside its comfort zone and stupefied in the 
absence of a declaration of war and without a symmetrical uni- 
formed opponent. Conceptual contradictions and legal quanda- 
ries contributed to the opacity of the situation, which was already 
affected by the new rulers' lack of a counterstrategy, limited capac- 
ity to govern, and contested political legitimacy. This ambiguous 
context set the strategic parameters in Ukraine and permitted the 
rise of the volunteer battalions. 

Ultimately, this book argues that what can be called the volun- 
teers’ Spirit of 2014 forms a precursor to a broader societal mobi- 
lization to resist the Russian invasion in 2022. In this sense espe- 
cially the Russian but also the Western failure to understand how 
Ukrainian society had been affected by the Maidan Revolution 
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and the war in Donbas resulted in a great intelligence failure with 
deadly consequences. 


The Argument 


This volume employs the case of the Ukrainian volunteer battal- 
ions to examine how contemporary non-state actors deal with - 
and contribute to - dilemmas connected to strategy. Arising from 
the loss of political legitimacy that led to the toppling of the Yanu- 
kovych regime in February 2014, the violent revolution contrib- 
uted to uncertainty and a vacuum of political authority especially 
in southern and eastern Ukraine. This vacuum was soon filled by 
Russian-supported separatists. With the Ukrainian state and its 
security forces paralyzed, volunteers became a stopgap measure 
to defend Ukrainian territorial sovereignty. 

The battalions the volunteers formed offer a modern-day 
European case where it became an urgent need to create, con- 
trol, and use force. These three processes proceeded in an almost 
chronological sequence during 2014. This aids in their analysis 
and allows investigation of the evolution of strategy in the war 
in Donbas. This evolution did not merely concern adaptation 
and optimization of means and ways. More fundamentally, the 
evolution of strategy in the war in Donbas concerned the shift- 
ing power relationship between the volunteers and the state. By 
the time Russia occupied Crimea and had concentrated close to 
40,000 troops across Ukraines borders, Ukraine could muster 
no more than 5,000 combat-ready soldiers (Ukrainian National 
Security and Defense Council 2016). Due to its weakness in the 
early days of the war the state was a passenger, the volunteers the 
drivers. 

The case of the Ukrainian volunteer battalions also demands a 
widening of the scope of strategic theory to include militia strat- 
egy. The volunteer battalions must be recognized as not merely 
a militia force but as political actors who influenced the dynam- 
ics of the war in Donbas. This endeavor in turn is not possible 
without a contextualized empirical description constructed from 
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the narratives of those who participated in this war. The empiri- 
cal contribution of this book thus comes in the form of a careful 
study of the roles played by the volunteer battalions in the war in 
Ukraine from the spring of 2014 until October 2023. 

Previous reviews illustrate that much of the past literature on 
the war in Donbas has tended to emphasize the external Rus- 
sian intervention or domestic Ukrainian dynamics (Hauter 2021, 
11-12; Saether 2023). Even when Ukrainian motivations have been 
considered, they have often been described as either pro-Western 
or pro- Russian. Reminiscent of the Cold War, this framing largely 
relegates Ukraine to a battlefield where larger issues of interna- 
tional magnitude are settled through proxies (Dyczok 2016, 191- 
92; Matsuzato 2017, 177). This volume follows the example of 
scholars like Andrew Wilson (2016) and Serhy Yekelchyk (2020), 
and likewise seeks to balance domestic and external factors in 
analysis. 

This volumes reliance on strategy as a theoretical framework 
applied to the volunteer battalions offers new insights about the 
dynamics of the war. As discussed further in Chapter 1, investigat- 
ing non-state actor strategy necessitates departing from Ukrainian 
experiences, voices, and realities - but always interpreting them 
in a broader international context. While sympathetic to Ukrain- 
ians, the intention has nevertheless not been to uncritically repeat 
Ukrainian views. In fact, it is almost inevitable that this account 
of these highly polarized and politicized events will leave some of 
those involved unhappy - not least because as the opening quote 
from Putin illustrates, they continue to play a role in a situation 
where life is literally at stake. 

This volume also pays attention to the sociological conse- 
quences of the volunteer battalions. Many Ukrainian volunteers, 
policymakers, and international observers alike were confused by 
the discrepancies between expectations and the reality of the war 
in Ukraine before the large-scale Russian invasion in 2022. This 
confusion gave rise to widespread views of a new kind of "hybrid" 
war that appeared to be a poor fit for our existing conceptual 
categories of war. In this situation where previous understand- 
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ings and definitions of war could not contain the phenomenon, 
“hybrid” war offered a way to expand a concept now viewed too 
narrowly (Echevarria 2016). Others have emphasized the politi- 
cal rather than the analytical value of this prefix to war (Fridman 
2018; Galeotti 2019; Renz 2016). One thing was certain. If any- 
thing, the limited nature of this war made it an uncomfortable 
one (Freedman 2019; Honig 2017a): the limited war in Donbas 
appeared to suggest political apathy as the fighting did not result 
in broad mobilization against separatism. More concretely, limi- 
tations affected Ukrainian strategy by making it more difficult to 
prescribe how the war could be won. 

Some of the initial confusion in 2014 can be explained by sur- 
prise. Few had expected Yanukovych to flee Ukraine, and Rus- 
sia to occupy and annex the Crimean Peninsula in quick succes- 
sion. Even the political vacuum that contributed to the rise of 
separatism and the passivity of the Ukrainian security forces was 
unexpected. The ambiguity of the situation was not helped by the 
absence of a declaration of war. To tackle separatism in eastern 
Ukraine, the Ukrainian interim government launched the anti- 
terrorist operation (ATO) led by the Security Service of Ukraine 
(SBU). The ATO gave the military a limited mandate and, as a 
consequence, almost immediately foundered as separatists began 
to disarm the Ukrainian security forces sent to restore order. Vol- 
unteers then stepped up to perform what even they largely took to 
be state functions. 

Many volunteers initially believed that they had little choice but 
to mobilize for war. When the separatism of the “Russian spring” 
began in eastern Ukraine, the main threat was perceived to come, 
as in the Crimean Peninsula, from the same ambiguous “polite lit- 
tle green men” - Russian soldiers without insignia. Seeking to fill 
the vacuum of political authority, Ukrainian self-professed “patri- 
ots” rose as a counterinsurgent force of “little black men” 

Some clarification of terms is in order. Technically, most of 
the initial fighters on both sides were volunteers, whether from 
Ukraine, Russia, or elsewhere. As used here, the term “volunteer” 
refers to those who were not mobilized to war by the Ukrainian 
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state, but who nevertheless opposed separatists. The military vol- 
unteers in volunteer battalions did so through using force, while 
“civilian” volunteers helped them with logistics and other material 
and non-material support. The term “separatist” in turn is used 
to describe volunteers on the separatist side. The word “patriot” 
suggests that all volunteers were motivated by ideas of Ukrainian 
nationalism, which also explains why many Ukrainian politicians 
especially like the term. While many volunteers no doubt were 
patriots, there were other reasons beyond nationalism for joining 
up, not immediately connected to the ways the war has since been 
framed. 


Volunteer Battalions and Strategy 


The ambiguous position of the volunteer battalions derives from 
the difficulty to place them in the clear-cut dichotomous catego- 
ries of public and private, state and society, or civilian and mili- 
tary. The volunteers were armed but of the people, rather than 
of the state and its military. Falling between existing categories, 
an investigation of the volunteer battalions provides a valuable 
opportunity to reconsider our existing theories not only of the 
concept and conduct of war but also of some important socio- 
logical assumptions, for instance about state-society relationships 
during times of war (Levi 1997). 

Volunteer battalions emerged in the aftermath of the Maidan 
Revolution and the Russian occupation of the Crimean Peninsula 
largely because of state weakness. The self-defense units formed 
at the Maidan were estimated to include up to 12,000 members. 
Many of them subsequently joined the 40 or so volunteer battal- 
ions. By April 2014, when the Kyiv government announced its 
ATO against the Russian-supported separatists in Donbas, volun- 
teer battalions had attracted around 5,000 fighters. By early 2015 
the number had swelled to between 10,000 and 30,000. Regard- 
less of the exact figure, this constituted a significant proportion of 
the estimated 50,000 soldiers who formed the combined Ukrain- 
ian forces deployed to the war in Donbas (Aaliyev 2016; Stasyuk 
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2018). Perhaps more remarkable was that, by June 2015, the vast 
majority of the volunteer battalions had become subordinated by 
various state authorities. They nevertheless continued to influence 
Ukrainian society, politics, and warfare - and in 2022 were lauded 
to have saved Ukraine anew after they mobilized and stopped the 
Russian invasion (Marson 2022). 

Comparable non-state actors have emerged during national 
emergencies caused by interstate war. The Paris Commune that 
followed the defeat of the French army in the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-71 serves as one historical example of national 
mobilization against foreign invaders. More typically, non-state 
actors have emerged because of internal unrest that causes sig- 
nificant weakening or breakdown of political authority and state 
monopoly of violence. Paramilitary violence was, for instance, 
used to combat communism, legitimize political projects, main- 
tain domestic order, and expand state territory in the tumultuous 
aftermath of the First World War (Gerwarth and Horne 2012). 
More recent cases can be found in several wars in various African 
and Middle Eastern countries and Yugoslavia. 

Despite their prevalence in wars, non-state actors have often 
been understood as radically different from state forces (Biddle 
2021), and from the perspective of strategy typically as auxiliary 
forces instead of strategic actors. The volunteer battalions dem- 
onstrate how the narrow scope of strategic theory has often led 
to assumptions that take too much for granted. Inquiry into strat- 
egy has tended to concern Western states, and typically greater 
powers (Angstrém and Widen 2015, 3; Duyvesteyn and Worrall 
2017). Criticism of these biases is not new. The Western bias has 
been highlighted by the likes of Tarak Barkawi (2016), who sought 
to broaden the narrow discussion to a more global one. For Mar- 
tin van Creveld the assumption of an inseparable link between 
state and war formed the core problem for understanding con- 
temporary war. The changed circumstances, where the majority 
of wars were fought by non-state actors, led him to call for ideas 
about war to be updated (Van Creveld 1991, 92). 
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The main problem with the narrow scope of strategic theory is 
the way strategy has often been conceptualized as little more than 
the use of force. This emphasis on violence can be traced to Carl 
von Clausewitz's famous 19th-century definition of war as “an act 
of violence intended to compel our opponent to fulfil our will" 
(Clausewitz 2004, 1). Critical of the narrow focus of past studies of 
war that had focused on “a finer kind of mechanical art" of creat- 
ing and moving material force (Clausewitz 2004, 72), Clausewitz 
highlighted the use of force as the central characteristic of war. 
Following Clausewitz, strategy is still by and large understood 
to concern the use of force for political ends, or the relationship 
between ends, ways, and means in a dynamic context character- 
ized by uncertainty and interaction with a living opponent. While 
Clausewitzs view was that "strategy ... takes things as it finds 
them,” he hastened to add that this concerned “European states" 
and that strategy "observes where very different conditions have a 
notable influence on War" (Clausewitz 2004, 86). This latter addi- 
tion can be taken as an encouragement to investigate non-state 
actors like the volunteer battalions, and not simply because they 
constituted central political and strategic actors during the initial 
stages of the war in Donbas. 

This volume demonstrates how strategic theory must consider 
the three inherently political processes of creation, control, and 
use of force through the case of the Ukrainian volunteer battal- 
ions. This framework is subsequently applied in the February 
2022 large-scale invasion by Russia, which its leaders called a 
"special military operation? Curiously, it was the Russian forces 
that struggled with many of the issues Ukrainians faced in 2014- 
15. This suggests the lasting importance of socio-political factors 
for military performance, but equally the success of the reforms 
the Ukrainian armed forces have undergone (with and without 
Western assistance) since 2014. 
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The War in Donbas 


As the Russian military planners’ faulty assumptions in 2022 and 
the struggles of the Ukrainian resistance since 2014 concretely 
illustrate, the issues investigated in this volume are not mere theo- 
retical abstractions, but real problems that the actors involved had 
to deal with. One particular example should suffice here. While 
the Ukrainian military and political elites may have had little 
choice but to resort to the volunteer battalions in the spring of 
2014, they were wary of their potential to upset the newly estab- 
lished but fragile post-revolutionary status quo. Many volunteers 
had already helped to topple one government, and in the spring of 
2014 began to fight the war with a great degree of autonomy (Buk- 
kvoll 2019). While the weakness of the Ukrainian state initially 
made the new elites dependent on the volunteer battalions, these 
elites soon realized the need to control these forces. This required 
strategy with both an internal and external dimension: because 
the volunteers posed a potential threat to the elites, they had to be 
dealt with as domestic political actors, and potentially competing 
ones. At the same time, controlling the volunteer battalions was a 
prerequisite for executing strategy against the ever more openly 
Russian-supported separatism (Kàihkó 2018a). Even though 
ambiguity served a strategic purpose and was in any case una- 
voidable in the short term, the resulting uncertainty raised ques- 
tions over whether the volunteer battalions were worth the risk 
they posed. Control over force was ultimately achieved by inte- 
grating the volunteer battalions with the very security structures 
they threatened. It was this control that enabled the evolution of 
strategy in the sense that the state replaced the volunteers as the 
highest authority, and representative of Ukraine (see Levi 1997). 
Unlike many of the volunteers who reveled in an exceptional situ- 
ation, the post-revolutionary political and military authorities 
sought to stabilize and hence normalize the ambiguous political 
and military situation. 

Despite all the ambiguity involved, it is remarkable how the 
volunteer battalions nevertheless subscribed to many traditional 
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conventions of war. That the volunteers sought to replicate what 
they perceived as traditional state functions is clear from their 
organization alone. The volunteers mobilized in what essentially 
were traditional military formations - regiments, battalions, com- 
panies, platoons, and squads - and searched for arms and uni- 
forms that identified them as combatants. Of course, the ambigu- 
ity of the situation had profound influence on the volunteers. If 
not for this ambiguity and the weakness of the state, the volun- 
teers would have mobilized through existing institutions instead 
of forming their own formations. The ambiguity came to perme- 
ate everything in the war of the volunteers. For instance, was the 
conflict an internal affair that required creation and maintenance 
of domestic order, or a defense against external enemies? Rep- 
lication of state functions also allowed the volunteers a degree 
of legitimacy. In the end it was escalating violence and political 
polarization which caused the ambiguities to fade. 

Was the war truly novel in the way both many Ukrainian and 
outside observers believed? All sides largely followed the same 
conventions of war. This resulted in a rather conventional form 
of warfare. While the volunteers had to initially deal with urgent 
but common problems like finding enemy sympathizers among 
civilian populations, the extent to which these non-state actors 
were influenced by transnational norms of conventional warfare 
is remarkable. The war gradually conventionalized as regular state 
armed forces increasingly asserted control over force, first on the 
Ukrainian and then on the separatist side. The resulting central- 
ization allowed the coordination of larger forces and the use of 
heavier equipment - which in turn caused front lines to emerge 
and made forces all the more dependent on the states which con- 
trolled supply. By then the fighting concentrated on the rather 
traditional military task of controlling territory (Freedman 2019). 

The war in Donbas culminated in two main battles, Ilovaisk 
in August 2014 and Debaltseve in January-February 2015. In 
both cases the intervention of Russian regulars led to the defeat 
of the combined Ukrainian forces and major fighting was halted 
by ceasefire agreements signed in Minsk, the Belarusian capital. 
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While heavy weapons were withdrawn from the front lines, the 
abstruse ATO-short-of-war continued. It did not take long before 
the reduced intensity of the war made it appear increasingly dis- 
tant for those away from the front lines. For many in Kyiv and 
elsewhere, the only reminders were the funerals, which contin- 
ued to be held for the gradually mounting casualties. In time most 
Ukrainians learned to live with the low-intensity war in the east. 

With the war fading from public view, combatants who 
returned from the fight against Russia were incredulous that, for 
example, Russian banks continued to operate in Ukrainian cities. 
The Ukrainian state even continued to honor its pre-war agree- 
ments to sell military components to its opponent. After separa- 
tists secured their hold in Donbas following the battle of Debal- 
tseve, they financed the war partly by exporting coal to Russia, 
from where it was sold to Ukrainian industries located in areas 
controlled by the very government fighting the separatists. Pen- 
sioners staying in the occupied territories continued to travel 
to government-controlled territory to collect pensions. All this 
made the combatants increasingly experience the war they fought 
as a “parallel reality” and a Sitzkrieg (phony war). In addition to 
this confusion, the volunteers also faced a legal crisis: would they 
be considered heroes or murderers for participating in a war that 
never was? Ultimately, this volume is about the volunteers who 
worried about the answer to this question, the implications such 
non-state actors pose for broader strategic theory, and how all this 
can help us understand the Russian invasion launched on Febru- 
ary 24, 2022, and other wars, big and small. 


Structure and Contents of the Volume 


Chapters 1-3 set the theoretical and methodological stage, and 
introduce three of the main informants to the reader. The remain- 
ing chapters offer a comprehensive description of the rise, fall, and 
long-term influence of the volunteer battalions, concentrating on 
issues of strategy - here divided into the separate but intercon- 
nected processes of creation, control, and use of force in the war in 
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Donbas. This focus on the details is important in order to capture 
the context, always necessary for understanding any given con- 
flict. Chapter 7 offers an investigation of the Russian invasion that 
started in 2022, viewed through the analytical framework applied 
to the volunteer battalions in the preceding chapters. 

Chapter 1 presents the methods used in this study. To under- 
stand the war in Donbas and especially the largely undocu- 
mented role the volunteer battalions played in it, it is necessary 
to go directly to those who fought it. Conflict ethnography forms 
the overall methodological approach of this study. This chap- 
ter is structured around three factors present in all wars, and 
which inevitably influence even their study — violence, polariza- 
tion, and instrumentality. Writing about any conflict in a politi- 
cally nuanced manner is a difficult undertaking. Writing about 
an ongoing conflict where information is widely perceived as 
another contested arena poses even greater methodological pre- 
dicaments. While ethnography offers much potential for further- 
ing our understanding of war, it can also exacerbate some of the 
inherent methodological dilemmas that arise from the study of 
war. The chapter concludes with a short discussion on “chatnog- 
raphy’, or how digital methods contributed to this endeavor. 

Chapter 2 introduces some of the main informants, and 
through them the reformatory Spirit of 2014 and the relationship 
between citizenship and soldiering, the way the war in Donbas 
was gendered, and finally the plethora of motivations that made 
people and especially foreigners volunteer to fight in Ukraine. 
Each of these thematic issues offer avenues for future research. 

Chapter 3 initially attempts to take the reader to the grassroots 
protests that began in November 2013 at Maidan Nezalezhnosti, 
or Independence Square, in Kyiv. While the reasons for the con- 
flict in Ukraine are deeply rooted, it was the Maidan protest that 
toppled the Yanukovych regime in February 2014. And while the 
revolution was successful, its violence contributed to polarization, 
uncertainty, and fear across the country. For many volunteers who 
participated in the revolution, the war that followed was merely 
the continuation of the same struggle. This alone makes it impos- 
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sible to understand the war in Ukraine without understanding 
the events that preceded it. The rest of the chapter introduces the 
war that followed the Maidan Revolution: what would become of 
Ukraine politically, and how would the revolution influence the 
Ukrainian state and society? These anxieties were immediately 
magnified with the Russian invasion and annexation of Crimea, 
and the rise of separatism in the east. While the occupation of 
Crimea was a grave violation of both Ukrainian sovereignty and 
international law, the separatism in the east appeared to threaten 
Ukraine’s existence. Yet part of this anxiety was caused by the fact 
that the Ukrainian state was not prepared for the war. In fact, it 
could be argued that following Ukrainian independence from the 
Soviet Union in 1991, it was only in 2014 that Ukrainian state- 
hood first became seriously tested. The Ukrainian state was not 
up to the task. This weakness and the overall ambiguity of the sit- 
uation encouraged - if not necessitated - the mobilization of the 
volunteer battalions and set parameters for strategy in the ensu- 
ing war. The volunteers’ ambiguous status nevertheless threatened 
the existing power structures in a war that did not correspond 
to expectations about war. The new government in Kyiv faced a 
dilemma: it could either refrain from fighting and lose at best a 
significant part of its territory and at worst everything, or rely on 
the volunteer battalions. With every day passing, the volunteers 
in turn found the state incapacity more bewildering. They did not 
wait for a green light from the government but sprang into action 
on their own. 

The following three chapters focus on what followed, or strat- 
egy. Strategy is colloquially understood to concern the relation- 
ship among ends, ways, and means, directed against a living 
opponent. The means need to be formed and controlled before 
they can be used in appropriate ways to achieve the desired ends 
- while other wills are trying to prevent this. Thus, strategy is fun- 
damentally about the creation, control, and use of force. While 
these processes form the core of all strategy everywhere, after the 
initial establishment of structure the three processes develop in 
close interaction with each other. In contrast, the Ukrainian vol- 
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unteer battalions offer a case where these three processes initially 
proceeded in an almost chronological sequence. This allows for 
zooming in and investigating the evolution of each of the three 
processes in turn. 

Creation (Chapter 4), control (Chapter 5), and use (Chapter 6) 
of force receive their own chapters, which proceed in a somewhat 
chronological manner. These chapters narrate the remarkable rise 
of the volunteer battalions before their fall due to enemy action, 
changing dynamics of war, and state attempts to control them. 
Chapter 6 on the use of force also offers a chronology of the war 
until 2022 and analyzes the role the volunteer battalions played in 
it. 

Chapter 7 applies the analytical framework used in the previ- 
ous three chapters to the first 19 months that followed the large- 
scale Russian invasion in February 2022. The framework surpris- 
ingly reveals that Russia struggled with many of the same issues 
Ukrainians had encountered earlier in the war in Donbas and 
managed to solve with military reforms. And while the war is still 
ongoing at the time of writing, the resistance encountered by Rus- 
sia suggests the endurance of the Ukrainian Spirit of 2014. 

The conclusion sums up the argument about the implica- 
tions of the volunteer battalions for strategic theory, and then 
their sociological Spirit of 2014, which directly contributed to the 
resistance Russia met with during its invasion in 2022. While the 
interaction inherent in strategy affected each of the processes of 
creating, controlling, and using force, this influence soon became 
stronger. By the end of 2014, Russia manipulated these processes, 
not least by escalating the conflict to a level that required the 
kind of heavy equipment only possessed by the military. By then 
the three processes had become intimately related to each other. 
While this increased complexity, it also reduced uncertainty. In 
Ukraine the volunteer battalions were legalized and formalized 
under state control, while the conventionalization of war estab- 
lished more regular operational patterns. While volunteers ulti- 
mately received special status from the state as the war stabilized 
following the Minsk agreements, many volunteers felt they did 
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not fit in the state structures. This led to their marginalization 
as combatants, but also raised new problems as they struggled to 
find meaning outside war. 

The Russian invasion changed all this. During the eight years 
following 2014, the small scale of the war in Donbas affected 
Ukraine and Ukrainians. The large-scale invasion of 2022, how- 
ever, immediately caused much wider effects, both in terms of 
sociological consequences and fatalities. This time the spirit of 
Ukrainian resistance was not limited to a few individuals but 
flamed on a national scale. Each member of the volunteer battal- 
ions interviewed for this book went back to the front lines. Not all 
of them would return. 


CHAPTER 1 


Ethnography and the War in Ukraine 


One aim of this investigation is to address the criticism that insuf- 
ficient attention has been given to Ukrainian voices when it comes 
to the war in Donbas (Wilson 2015b; Kuzio 2018). There are two 
reasons this study relies on ethnographic methods. First, there is a 
congruence between the ethnographic “thick description” (Geertz 
1973) and the view of strategy as “a story about power told in the 
future tense from the perspective of a leading character” (Freed- 
man 2013, 608) to the extent that it is difficult to see how the latter 
could exist without the former. Secondly, because limited previ- 
ous research and few available written sources exist about the vol- 
unteers - the leading characters in this volume - the only way to 
achieve a thick description of the battalions they formed was to 
listen to the voices of the people involved. 

Like all research, this study faced unique methodological quan- 
daries. How should I go about studying events that have already 
passed, but which continue to exert a great influence on the people 
who participated in them? Why would the volunteers speak to me 
about the grave subject matter of armed conflict, especially given 
the legal premise of some of their actions remains ambiguous? Is 
it legitimate to call my study ethnographic when I did not par- 
ticipate or directly observe the events investigated, but am instead 
basing it on the representations of my informants? Considering 
the politicization and violence inherent in armed conflict, how 
should I deal with complex research ethics? 

This chapter engages these vital questions and attempts to 
ensure transparency concerning evidence for the arguments in 
this book so that readers may judge the results. Transparency in 
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turn requires reflexivity, or discussing how my persona and per- 
sonal choices influenced the research (Davies 2002). I also wish to 
emphasize that this work is not the final word on the subjects it 
discusses, some of which are still developing. This caveat has to do 
with a more long-term attempt to develop a methodology useful 
for the study of armed conflict and other politicized and sensitive 
topics that pose significant methodological challenges. Consider- 
ing that ethnography has historically punched far below its weight 
in the study of especially interstate war (Kàihkó 2022; Lutz 1999), 
this kind of methodological discussion appears much overdue. 

This chapter begins by providing an overall account of how 
I conducted my research. Thereafter, it focuses in on how the 
nature of war affects research methodology. Three issues perme- 
ate not only conflicts but also their study: violence, polarization, 
and instrumentality. The rest of this chapter is structured around 
these issues, with each discussed in sections oftheir own. The con- 
cluding final section focuses on “chatnography,’ my term for the 
online component of my broader conflict ethnographic approach 
that focused on the Ukrainians’ use of social media and instant 
messaging apps (Kàihkó 2020a). This concluding section exem- 
plifies how violence, polarization, and instrumentality saturated 
even the online dimension of my investigation. 


Entering the Fray 


I first heard of the conflict in Ukraine on February 21, 2014. 
This was the day after the sniper attacks in Kyiv, which I was able 
to watch on YouTube. The one-and-a-half-minute video from 
Euronews portrayed a scene from what appeared an urban bat- 
tleground. Shots can be heard in the background as a small group 
of protestors, clad in makeshift armor and gripping thin metal 
shields, try to hold their ground against an unseen opponent. 
Protestors fall, apparently hit by bullets. One is hit in the thigh. 
Bodies of comrades are carried and dragged back, protected by 
protestors whose thin metal shields would not guard them against 
bullets. Then a protestor hiding behind a shield collapses, sending 
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what looks like a Soviet-era helmet rolling on the ground. As the 
name of the post summarized, “Brutal video shows all-out street 
war in Kiev, death toll rises in fresh clashes” (Euronews 2014). 

On watching the carnage, my first instinct was to book a flight 
to Kyiv. In the end, I postponed the trip because of my ongoing 
PhD research that focused on war in West Africa. My first contact 
with the Ukrainian volunteer battalions nevertheless took place 
later in 2014 when I encountered online crowdsourcing efforts to 
help them in the war. I was immediately fascinated with how non- 
state actors became so crucial in the first major war of the 21st 
century in Europe. 

To my surprise, by the time this project began in mid-2016 
little research had been published on volunteer battalions (Kara- 
giannis 2016; Malyarenko and Galbreath 2016; Puglisi 2015b). 
The best - and probably the only - way to study the phenom- 
enon was therefore through direct engagement with volunteers. 
The firsthand evidence behind my arguments comes from around 
100 interviewees, collected predominantly during 117 days in 
Ukraine during 11 trips between May 2017 and January 2020. I 
conducted additional interviews in Sweden and the United States, 
as well as online, with Ukrainians and others with knowledge of 
Ukraine and the war. The interviewees include academics, civil 
society activists, civilian volunteers, foreign diplomats, current 
and former government employees, journalists, members of par- 
liament, students, and internally displaced persons from Donbas. 
Those interviewed outside Ukraine include a top-level Ukrainian 
diplomat at the time of the Maidan Revolution, Maidan activists, 
academics, and several civilian and two volunteer battalion fight- 
ers. Following my emphasis on the importance of relationships, 
I met most of them more than once. I have communicated with 
many on a regular basis since I first encountered them in 2017. To 
allow participants to speak freely and to protect them from harm, 
I promised all of them anonymity. 

At the center of this study stand 28 members (4 female, the rest 
male) of the volunteer battalions, whom I discuss in the coming 
chapters; 14 served in Azov, 7 in Right Sector, 3 in Aidar, and 1 
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each from Dnipro-1 and Donbas. Two belonged to smaller battal- 
ions I decline to name in order to ensure anonymity. Two inform- 
ants each served in two different battalions. I compared their nar- 
ratives with those from six members of the regular armed forces. 
During my time in Ukraine, I also met with several hundred other 
people, including dozens of veterans from volunteer battalions 
and the Ukrainian armed forces. Like all encounters, these also 
added to my understanding of this case. 

Eight of the 28 volunteer combatants can be described as key 
informants, and they appear under pseudonyms within these 
pages. Some I lived with, and others I continue to have regular 
contact with, usually over social media. Their narratives have 
been put into a broader sociological context. Like all ethnogra- 
phies, this is ultimately a “positioned interpretation" (Mosse 2006, 
941), if not an "interpretation of an interpretation" (van Maanen 
2011, 165). In effect, the Ukrainian voices and views amount to 
their interpretations of the world and its workings, which I have 
subsequently compiled and reinterpreted into my own. However, 
as I will soon discuss, the mere reproduction of interpretations 
in such polarized settings is ethically questionable. While I have 
sought to present voices with direct experience in these pages - 
discussing them with informants for their review whenever pos- 
sible - the interpretations and the arguments made here are ulti- 
mately my own. 

I found my first informants among the Ukrainian volunteer 
battalions in April 2017. I simply approached several public figures 
who communicated in English-language social media through 
private messages. I subsequently met them in person in Ukraine 
to verify that these people were in fact who they claimed to be. 

Throughout my research, I strove for transparency about my 
aims and myself. I soon wrote a "letter for potential new inform- 
ants, which I used as a template when approaching people. 
Because the first batch of English-speaking social media users 
was narrow, I subsequently asked them to introduce me to new 
interlocutors. This helped. In the letter I introduced myself, dis- 
cussed my research, and promised to anonymize interviews if the 
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recipient consented to participate in the study. I always encour- 
aged asking questions about me and my work - especially from 
common acquaintances. As a rule, I also attached examples of my 
previous open-access research on the war in Donbas when mak- 
ing introductions. 

The specific aims of my research were initially broad. They 
concerned the war and its relationship with both civil society 
and the state. In the first letters I emphasized that I was after as 
broad a perspective as possible about what had happened and was 
happening in Ukraine. As time passed my focus and questions 
narrowed. For instance, I could ask my informants whether they 
knew of any volunteers who had joined the police, in the hope 
that their acquaintances could help me understand how volun- 
teers influenced police reform. 

These initial contacts soon led to introductions with other vol- 
unteers, and a snowball effect that continues at the time of this 
writing. Through handshakes and introductions, whatever repu- 
tation I accumulated transferred. Once we had acquaintances in 
common, I became less a random person, and increasingly an 
insider vouched for by someone trustworthy. While uninten- 
tional, considering how much of social life takes place online, it 
was perhaps inevitable in the early 21st century that social media 
would play such an important part in my research from the start. 
That said, the snowballing also ensured my sample was not lim- 
ited to social media users. 

While snowballing is often used to access hidden populations, 
such convenience sampling might have led me to find similar kinds 
of volunteers. As a result, I put my efforts into finding volunteers 
from different battalions who did not know each other. Finding a 
group of friends who served together during the war would have 
narrowed the representativeness of my sample. Socio-economic 
factors also influenced who had time to spare. For instance, inter- 
action with informants with demanding jobs and young children 
as a rule became more focused and limited. 

Though writing about people potentially encompasses a wide 
variety of methods, ethnography is often equated with participant 
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observation, as well as the resulting thick description of those 
observed. Participant observation involves an immersive study 
with people with whom a researcher has long-term, organic, 
and open-ended relationships, and often results in what Renato 
Rosaldo termed “deep hanging out" (Clifford 1996; Geertz 2000). 
This corresponds to David Mosses view, according to which 
anthropological knowledge is “essentially relational,’ in the sense 
that ^what anthropologists know is inseparable from their rela- 
tionship with those they study" (Mosse 2006, 937). 

Because of their relational nature, ethnographic studies are 
usually based on a limited number of data points. This limited 
breadth is compensated for by increased depth. For me this is 
the main strength of ethnography: depth allows asking questions 
in ways quantitative methods struggle to. In fact, understanding 
which questions are relevant often only comes through time and 
appreciation ofa particular context. As my informants surely came 
to realize - to the frustration of some, I should add - a thoughtful 
answer to one of my questions often resulted in half a dozen more 
questions. 

That said, increased depth does not automatically mean that 
ethnographic studies cannot speak of a broader population than 
the limited number of individuals studied. Much depends on how 
representative the individuals studied are of the larger population 
they can be claimed to represent. According to the most compre- 
hensive survey to date, based on 396 responses collected between 
October 2015 and November 2016, the average frontline military 
volunteer was a male aged 20-29 years old who came from and 
lived in central Ukraine and spoke Ukrainian as a first language, 
was in a committed relationship but without children, and pos- 
sessed higher education but lacked previous combat experience 
(Bulakh, Senkiv, and Teperik 2017, 12). 

My sample was similar in most respects. Like me, most of the 
veterans I worked with were men in or around their thirties. The 
majority spoke Russian as their first language. My limited Ukrain- 
ian and almost non-existent Russian language skills limited my 
access to some informants and information, although translations 
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were often provided on a voluntary basis by other informants. Few 
of my volunteer informants were academically inclined, and most 
never attended college. My key informants included Ukrainians 
from western, central, eastern, and southern Ukraine who lived 
in or around Kyiv, as well as one foreign volunteer. Many of my 
informants frequented shooting ranges after returning from war, 
but none had been in combat and only the foreign volunteer had 
served in the military before 2014. Four of the volunteer battalion 
members I interviewed were women and all handled firearms dur- 
ing the war. Three of them were primarily paramedics rather than 
combatants, which reflects the stark gendering of warfare in Don- 
bas (discussed in Chapter 2). While several of the battalions my 
informants belonged to have been viewed as promoting extreme 
right-wing ideology, my informants’ decision to join a particular 
battalion was primarily based on considerations other than the 
battalions’ ideological leanings (Aaliyev 2021, 32-33). As a result, 
the political views of my volunteer informants ranged from liberal 
to extreme right. None had been politically active in an organized 
way before the Maidan, which almost everyone supported. None 
subsequently joined any political parties. The majority had left the 
war by late 2015. All except the one foreign volunteer remobilized 
in 2022 after the large-scale Russian invasion. 

It is understandably difficult to quantify relational depth, 
which ethnography seeks to translate into better, more contextu- 
alized, and in some cases broader understanding of a particular 
case. Spending much time in Ukraine with multiple interviewees 
was essential, but so was my continuous interaction with them 
afterward. Long-term and open-ended relationships also offer a 
promise of conducting research in a more ethical and less extrac- 
tive manner. 

Most research relationships are inherently asymmetric because 
of researchers’ dependence on interlocutors for information. 
Relational depth can help to level this asymmetry, as well as to 
change the terms of exchange (Kàihkó 2019; Winfield 2022). That 
said, it is also important to recognize that the asymmetry runs the 
other way as well. In the final telling, it has been I who compiled 
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the story of my interlocutors into this ethnography. As discussed 
shortly, this power differential was immediately grasped by some 
of my more thoughtful informants. 

Long-term and open-ended relationships require that research- 
ers put themselves into the research in a manner that renders 
the entire endeavor inherently untidy, at least if compared to the 
annals of social science methods that offer seemingly neat paths 
to success (Hoffman and Lubkemann 2005; Howell 2017; Ingold 
2014; Shah 2017). The point is not to observe people from afar 
but to get close to them. As with all human relations, this led to 
unexpected situations. For instance, I wept as Anna described 
how, after her brother was killed in the war, the separatists' refusal 
to hand over his body caused such pain to her and her family. Was 
it justified for me to react in this way, when she claimed to be hard 
"like stone"? Did my questions make her and my other informants 
relive traumatic events? As Bourgois (2003, 13) argues, "in order 
to collect accurate data; ethnographers violate the canons of posi- 
tivist research; we become intimately involved with the people we 
study.” Yet I observed how this works both ways, as the people we 
study also become involved with us, in a manner that can turn 
the endeavor into a potentially transformative one for all parties 
involved (Davies 2002, 6; Shah 2017). 

Many of the interviews I conducted were informal in nature, 
with their structure arising naturally from our standard discus- 
sion of consent, the purpose of my study, and how the informa- 
tion offered by my informants would be used. While I always had 
a prepared list of questions on hand, a productive interview con- 
sisted more of exchange than extraction. Exchange may decrease 
the researcher's control over the interview and increase the pros- 
pect of influencing what the interviewee says. Yet I was happy to 
hear that at least some of my informants also learned from our 
interaction, suggesting that exchange can increase the likelihood 
of interviewees feeling the interview was worth their time. This 
is an absolute precondition to any kind of meaningful relation- 
ship, especially a long-term one (Wilson 2008). Interaction also 
appeared to make everyone feel more at ease than an interroga- 
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tion - especially when discussing sensitive topics. This kind of 
approach has been called “a participant-centered” one, where “the 
ethnographer works as a midwife, rather than the extractor, help- 
ing to birth the stories into the world” (Winfield 2022, 146). While 
interaction with some of the people I worked with lasted for sev- 
eral days at a time, my longest face-to-face interview - the first 
time I met Anna - continued for eight hours. A typical interview 
of the more formal kind was conducted in a café or a bar and 
lasted between two and three hours. Other types of interaction, 
such as living together with people or corresponding with them 
online on a regular basis, are more difficult to quantify. 

While it would no doubt have been good to record face-to- 
face interviews for the sake of accuracy, I chose not to, as record- 
ing would have changed interview dynamics too much. It is also 
possible that voice recognition technology could be used to de- 
anonymize those I worked with. The decision to forfeit record- 
ing arose with my initial encounter with Sergey - a few days after 
choosing this alias he noted that the Ukrainian spelling is Serhiy 
- during my first stay in Kyiv. The first things he asked me were, 
“are you a journalist; and “are you going to record this?" From his 
tone, I understood that the only acceptable answers to both ques- 
tions were negative. Like all research, this study had to adhere to 
the “do no harm" research imperative (Wood 2006). Because of 
the volunteer battalions ambiguous legal status, all their members 
were aware that some activities they engaged in might come back 
to haunt them. As a result, it felt impossible for them and unethi- 
cal for me to record anything that might hurt them later. While I 
tried to write extensive notes by hand during interviews, this was 
not always possible. In such cases, I wrote shorter notes as soon 
as I could. Identifying details, as well as anything my informants 
asked me to not write down, were left unwritten. 

As with all research on living people, there is no doubt that my 
own persona and position greatly influenced my research. Work- 
ing in close contact with informants for an extended period oftime 
is ultimately based on mutual selection: both the ethnographer 
and those they work with must feel that the relationship is worth- 
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while (Bernard 2006, 196). It was likely easier for both me and my 
informants to relate to someone familiar. Here my background, 
physical appearance, interests, and persona likely contributed at 
times, while making things difficult at others. Some doors were 
opened, while others shut. This is likely inevitable in all research 
of living people, but is especially the case with attempts to study 
sensitive topics over a longer time period. 

After about a year, one of my friends in Kyiv began to intro- 
duce me as “a Swedish-Finnish researcher and veteran who talks 
to people who kill other people? While I initially felt uncomfort- 
able with the description, I ultimately concluded that this was a 
good summary of who I am and what I was in Ukraine for. All this 
naturally influenced even my research. 

My Swedish-Finnish roots and dual military-academic back- 
ground no doubt played a role in my decision to investigate the 
war in Donbas and the willingness of my informants to participate 
in this process. In general, both Sweden and Finland enjoy a good 
reputation in Ukraine. Whereas Sweden is more active when it 
comes to foreign policy and support for Ukrainian civil society 
reforms, Finns are renowned for fighting against the Soviet Union 
in the Second World War. My military-academic background 
resulted in broad cultural capital, which has facilitated work with 
very different kinds of people. My military experience allowed me 
to comfortably discuss tactical and technical details of war and 
military life, and often to exchange personal experiences with my 
volunteer informants. The academic credentials have been more 
useful with engagements with people who did not directly par- 
ticipate in the war, and especially in more official circumstances. 


Nature of War and Research Methodology 


The above background and methods could fit almost any kind 
of fieldwork. Nevertheless, my notion of conflict ethnography 
builds on the recognition that research methods need to be tai- 
lored to the purpose, and the idea that the subject matter of con- 
flict gives rise to specific methodological issues, which pose new 
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and exacerbate old methodological problems. These challenges 
can be framed as having to do with the particular nature of war, 
discussed by Carl von Clausewitz. According to him, it is the ele- 
ments of danger, physical effort, uncertainty, and chance which 
constitute the atmosphere of war. For Clausewitz, war is “an act 
of violence intended to compel our opponent to fulfil our will,” 
as noted earlier, and “a continuation of politics by other means” 
(Clausewitz 2004, 39). As mentioned, this gives rise to three issues 
that permeate not only armed conflicts but also attempts to study 
them: use of force (violence), polarizing interaction among actors, 
and instrumentality (as armed conflicts are seen to be connected 
to higher political goals, and hence collectives in specific socio- 
cultural contexts). All these issues pose significant methodologi- 
cal challenges that deserve consideration. 

Admittedly, violence, polarization, and political instrumen- 
tality are not necessarily limited to war: all of these factors were, 
for instance, present at the Maidan protests in early 2014. In the 
Global South use of force may indicate both times of strife as well 
as normal politics (Barkawi 2016, 205). While it is dictatorships in 
particular that habitually resort to force, sociological studies have 
identified violence as a cornerstone of modernity, which all states 
rely on (Malešević 2017). As Charles Tilly (1985) has observed, 
warfare, state-building, and organized crime are historically 
comparable activities. While violence, polarization, and politi- 
cal instrumentality may thus be present in other contexts, they 
are always present in war. The sections that follow focus on these 
three issues, and how they affected my research. 


Violence 


From the perspective of military theory, use of force - organized 
violence - separates war from other human interaction. Force 
is used in war to attain political aims through "the infliction of 
destruction, suffering and death" (Howard 1979, 3). It is neverthe- 
less important to underline that actual use of force may be unneces- 
sary — witness for instance the Russian attempts to coerce Ukraine 
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and the West into concessions by massing troops along Ukraines 
borders during late 2021 and early 2022. When applied, violence 
almost inevitably leads to physical and psychological trauma. It 
is this presence of trauma that immediately separates the study 
of conflict from many other studies and brings ethical considera- 
tions to the center of all conflict-related research methodology. At 
minimum, any study of conflict needs to protect everyone partici- 
pating in the research from harm. This applies both to researchers 
and to those we work with (Wood 2006). In my study, I sought to 
protect my subjects from any negative outcomes, including legal 
consequences and recurring psychological trauma. 

In both literature and discussion about fieldwork, the focus 
has often been on "surviving" it (Howell 1990; Sriram et al. 2009). 
Safety issues and researchers’ wellbeing should of course not be 
neglected or flat-out ignored (Lecocq 2002), but neither should it 
be forgotten that fieldwork is always a privilege. Exacerbated by 
my lack of institutional backing, funding, and insurance, I felt that 
violence influenced my initial research opportunities in Ukraine. 
At that time, it was not very difficult to travel to the contact line 
which separated territories controlled by the Kyiv government 
and the Russian-backed separatists. After the ATO ended in April 
2018, armed forces took control of the war and immediately cur- 
tailed access to the front lines. Admittedly, researching the separa- 
tist side in Ukraine would have been much more interesting. One 
would, however, have immediately broken Ukrainian law upon 
entering separatist-controlled areas. Furthermore, reports of the 
treatment of journalists in separatist-controlled areas was not 
encouraging: separatists could arrest anyone for 30 days on mere 
suspicion and sentence people to long prison terms on seemingly 
flimsy grounds (Skorik 2018). Spying accusations are common in 
all conflict contexts (Driscoll and Schuster 2018; Sluka 1995). A 
few of my informants had been detained and tortured by sepa- 
ratists. All of this suggested that research in separatist-controlled 
areas would be well-nigh impossible. 

For the most part, violence featured indirectly in my research, 
as shown in my conversations with Sergey. After I answered his 
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initial queries about recording and my professional identity to his 
satisfaction, we spent the day walking the streets of central Kyiv, 
recently cleared by a surprise sleet storm in near-freezing tem- 
peratures. This suited Sergey, who had recently returned from the 
ATO and who - like several other veterans - felt uneasy around 
groups. When I delivered Sergey to his wife at the end of the day, 
she was horrified to hear we had talked about her husband’s war- 
time experiences. She subjected me to a long interrogation about 
my research and my intentions regarding her husband. Seemingly 
content with my responses, she then bought us all dinner. 

While Sergey was later diagnosed with post-traumatic stress 
disorder (PTSD), common among my volunteer informants, he 
was lucky in the sense that he was one of the few who had not 
been physically injured. Several of my informants were seriously 
wounded in fighting and would never completely recover - even 
if they attended the state-sponsored month-long rehabilitation 
they were offered on an annual basis. Several others suffered more 
minor injuries. Only one claimed to have been left completely 
untouched by the war. To be honest, I never believed him. 

For me, the most harrowing moment during my research in 
Ukraine was when a group of civil society reformers invited me to 
participate in the 2018 Pride parade in Kyiv. After accepting the 
invitation, I began to wonder what some of the people I worked 
with, who did not necessarily support LGBTQ rights, would think 
of my participation. While I admittedly feared a repeat of the kind 
of violence the march had been previously subjected to, my main 
worry was that my relationships with volunteer battalion mem- 
bers might suffer. In the end there was no negative effect, nor vio- 
lent crackdown (although there were probably more members of 
various security forces than marchers, and 60 opponents of the 
march had been arrested before it commenced). I still found it 
impossible to write about this with my own name and, after some 
hesitation, only now feel able to do so because of the long-term 
relations with my main informants (Kaihk6 2018c). A year later 
one of them was physically attacked for voicing his support online 
for a veteran who came out as gay. 
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Most of my veteran informants remained concerned about 
violence and prepared accordingly. Carrying knives was more the 
rule than the exception. Many owned rifles, others pistols that 
shot rubber bullets. While some of my informants - especially the 
investigative journalists — had real reason to consider self-defense, 
several others did so at least partly due to psychological trauma. 
As Kamila - a female veteran - admitted, carrying a knife made 
her feel better. She nevertheless doubted whether she could ever 
use it. 

Trauma influenced my interviews in oppositional ways: it 
made my interviewees either more likely or less likely to talk about 
their war experiences. While I always made it clear that I am not 
trained in counseling, some of my informants obviously felt the 
need to speak. If the process brought any relief, all the better. Sev- 
eral times I nevertheless felt the need to protect my informants 
by abruptly changing topics after perceiving visible discomfort, 
and never returning to these issues. On some occasions, I gently 
recommended professional counseling and actively sought help 
for one person who we both believed would benefit from it (for an 
excellent discussion on how to prepare for these issues, see Win- 
field 2022). As can be expected, the large-scale Russian invasion 
in February 2022 only brought the issues about trauma to the fore 
for many scholars of Ukraine, and especially for Ukrainians. 

Trauma can also lead to self-censorship, both for informants 
and researchers. After I first met Olexa, a veteran of the Don- 
bas Battalion, in early 2019, he casually observed that he was 
happy that we did not meet earlier. He had lost almost everything 
because of the war and worried about the safety of his family who 
remained in a separatist-controlled area; it was only in that 2019 
he felt ready to speak about his recent past. Yet, as Ivana Macek 
(2009, 12-13) observed, researchers too may encounter events 
which they have “no way of dealing with and become so distressed 
as to be unable to continue the work ... [K]ey psychological 
defense mechanisms make us hear, observe, and remember only 
those phenomena we are capable of dealing with and consign the 
rest to silence and seeming oblivion.” She admits not recognizing 
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accounts of psychological breakdowns in her material, until she 
was ready for them. For Jennifer Carroll (2022, 645-46) traumatic 
memories threaten insightful ethnography: “memories lacked an 
information hierarchy, no taxonomy with which to sort them by 
meaning, type, or relative importance ... Everything feels mean- 
ingful, but has no clear meaning? More immediately, in private 
discussions researchers often admit that there are topics they can- 
not write about because of risks to them or their informants. 


Polarization 


Violence is closely connected with another factor present in all 
war - polarization. As the saying attributed to Aeschylus goes, the 
first victim of war is truth. Less known is Eric Leed's (1979) addi- 
tion that the second victim of war is ambiguity. To some extent 
both truth and ambiguity become the victims of organized vio- 
lence used to achieve political purposes: polarization often results 
in loss of ambiguity. 

Justifying organized violence requires ideology, or designating 
categories of people against whom violence can be legitimately 
used (Schmitt 2007; Malešević 2010, 83-84). This often entails 
the dehumanization of others. Even without this dehumanization, 
simply distinguishing “us” from "them" can curtail individual 
agency. Such polarization is an inseparable part of war, and often a 
goalin itself. Polarization has grave methodological consequences 
because it constrains ambiguity. The restoration of ambiguity is 
absolutely necessary for understanding complex realities. Grand 
narratives of warring nations and political systems are like brooms 
that simplify as they sweep away individuals and their agency. 
Herein lies the strength of ethnography: by focusing on the eve- 
ryday, ethnography promises to restore ambiguity and nuance to 
polarized and politicized settings. 

In many ways, my research experience has been humbling. 
I have met dozens of interesting people who, instead of merely 
complaining, acted to make a difference. Many have dedicated 
their lives to making the world a better place. Some risked those 
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lives for things they believe in. Several have been hurt in the pro- 
cess, emotionally, physically, or psychologically. These wounds 
were readily apparent during our interviews, and not only the 
times I visited a military hospital in Kyiv. While I am grateful for 
the privilege to have met all these people, this has also exacer- 
bated a feeling that has weighed heavily on me throughout this 
research: ultimately, I feel that my attempt to offer a nuanced per- 
spective of a polarized situation will leave many who helped me 
disappointed. It is not obvious for me that nuance and restoration 
of ambiguity are always welcome in polarized contexts, nor am I 
convinced that all my informants welcome my attempt to explore 
shades of gray in grand narratives. 

In my defense, the expectations of my work may be unrealistic. 
As one of my informants explained after one of my early writ- 
ings on Ukraine was cited, somewhat to my surprise, by a better- 
known researcher, “What you do describing Ukrainian events is 
very important in general. And it is specifically important for us 
here in Ukraine? What I hope I have been clear about from the 
start is that, while I seek to give voice to Ukrainians, it would be 
irresponsible and unprofessional to do so uncritically. 

Olexa summarized the core of my research well when he told 
me that I was “making the easy thing hard.” I had asked him about 
the Myrotvorets (Peacemaker) organization, which hosts a data- 
base he described as a political instrument for counterterrorism in 
Ukraine. Launched in December 2014, Myrotvorets collects per- 
sonal information about people believed to be conspiring against 
the country. Most of the entries consist of information taken from 
social media posts and are used as evidence against the accused. 
While the freely accessible database focuses on separatists fight- 
ing against Ukrainian forces, it also lists many individuals criti- 
cal of the war in Donbas, including journalists and human rights 
activists who have worked in separatist-controlled areas. 

Myrotvorets and its separatist counterpart Tribunal offer 
concrete examples of the difficulties of researching politicized 
contexts like war. The two databases epitomized the two polar- 
ized extremes of the war in Donbas, allowing little if any middle 
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ground. Some informants proudly showed me their entries in Tri- 
bunal, as if it were a badge of honor. In most cases, their entries 
consisted of several social media profile pictures in which they 
wore uniforms and held guns, with little more information than 
their names. Both databases were reportedly also employed by 
Ukrainian and Russian law enforcement and intelligence agencies. 

The most obvious way use of force contributes to polarization 
is its creation and strengthening of ideas of “us” and "them" (Cen- 
teno and Enriquez 2016, 25-27), often leading to standardized 
and conformist narratives along this division. While it is impor- 
tant to understand these narratives, polarization frequently makes 
them black and white, separated with little if any gray or ambigu- 
ity. As Clausewitz notes, “national hatred ... is a substitute for per- 
sonal hostility in the breast of individual opposed to individual.” 
But even in the absence of national hatred, Clausewitz saw that 
combat kindles a hostile feeling (Clausewitz 2004, 78). Polariza- 
tion contributes to extremes, and in so doing narrows alternatives 
between them. As George Orwell (1942) provocatively argued 
during the Second World War, pacifism was “objectively pro-Fas- 
cist.” There was no middle ground in war, so those who did not 
fight against Adolf Hitler sided with him. While certainly not a 
militarist, the war made Orwell a nationalist who drew from his 
experience in the Spanish Civil War, where he witnessed totali- 
tarianism in both its left- and right-wing forms. For Orwell, the 
argument about pacifists as pro-fascists at the time he was writing 
was “elementary common sense. If you hamper the war effort of 
one side, you automatically help that of the other. Nor is there any 
real way of remaining outside such a war as the present one. In 
practice, ‘he that is not with me is against me?” 

As demonstrated in the Second World War, “despotic govern- 
ments can stand ‘moral force’ till the cows come home; what they 
fear is physical force” (Orwell 1942). This made fighting back the 
only alternative. From the perspective of many of my informants, 
the situation was no different in Ukraine. Protestors used social 
media to mobilize themselves from the early days of the Maidan, 
and soon the rumors of separatist tanks with “to Kyiv” written on 
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their barrels in the spring of 2014 threatened any pretense of stay- 
ing neutral. Of course, the same dynamics also applied in eastern 
Ukraine, where some viewed the Maidan Revolution as nothing 
more than a fascist coup détat (Giuliano 2018). Soon a plethora of 
major and minor differences polarized into two main and mutu- 
ally opposing narratives - that of the government in Kyiv against 
that of the pro- Russian separatists. This polarization also limited 
political and public debate, as anyone who disagreed was labeled 
“pro-Russian” or fascist, and hence a traitor. In such contexts few 
sources of data are left unbiased (Wood 2006, 373). 

Restoring ambiguity is both difficult and risky. Self-censorship 
in research is encouraged by the fear of disappointing friends, 
angering colleagues and funders, and ending up on a counter- 
terrorist list used by government agencies. Critics of the war in 
Ukraine have been killed, especially in separatist-controlled areas 
and Russia, but even at home. In fact, several Ukrainians I met 
have had to curtail their public appearances because of fears for 
their safety precisely because they sought to criticize the hegem- 
onic narratives. A few have relocated or sought to relocate abroad, 
farther away from both Russia and Ukraine. 

The methodological risks involved in nuancing our views of 
the war in Donbas in particular are visible in some existing litera- 
ture, which has supported one side over the other (see, for exam- 
ple, Kuzio 2018). For instance, some previous research on the 
volunteer battalions downplays their more troubling aspects. One 
should indeed be cautious when a scientific study recommends 
the propagation of the volunteer battalions’ heroism for national 
and patriotic education (Stasyuk 2018, 239). Propaganda should 
not be the aim of research. At times, however, even correct obser- 
vations demand contextualization. While it is true that the bat- 
talions helped ensure national order (Bulakh, Senkiv, and Teperik 
2017, 4), this needs to be put in context. It should not be forgotten 
that portions of the Ukrainian population perceived the Maidan 
Revolution as a violent coup, contesting the legitimacy of both 
law and order. The volunteer battalions sought to establish a spe- 
cific kind of order, and they violated some of the existing laws in 
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the process. Accounts that argue that the state controlled the vol- 
unteer battalions will inevitably claim that everything was done 
lawfully. It is problematic when issues like the criminal behavior 
of some battalions, decried by volunteers of these very battalions 
(discussed in later chapters), are downplayed as mere Russian 
propaganda (Stasyuk 2018, 100-01). This is not to say that the 
situation is a zero-sum game, where things were thus better on the 
separatist side. They were not. But as one group of Azov veterans 
morbidly joked, “War is hell - and we are the demons.” In order to 
understand phenomena like war, it is necessary to dig deeper and 
go beyond polarized accounts that tend to be both simplified and 
whitewashed. Perhaps the only way to be certain one has found 
middle ground is when one’ results are criticized by all bellig- 
erents, but for different reasons. Even then, polarized topics do 
not lend themselves to final pronouncements, even if the political 
instrumentality inherent in war seeks to claim the last word. 


Instrumentality 


While polarization suggests more unconscious seduction, instru- 
mentality leads to conscious strategies of misdirection. For Orwell, 
“all propaganda is lies, even when one is telling the truth.” That 
said, he did not “think this matters so long as one knows what one 
is doing, and why” (Orwell 2012). While the first part referred to 
polarization and its effects, his addition concerned instrumental- 
ity. For Orwell the propagandist, the ends seemed to justify the 
means in a way bound to cause methodological quandaries for 
researchers. 

A concrete example of these intricacies comes in the form of 
the first exhibition piece in the Mystetskyi Arsenal National Art 
and Culture Museum Complex in Kyiv, which features a brick 
wall in the shape of Ukraine. When I first witnessed the outdoor 
exhibit in November 2017, the scene was dusted in a gentle snow- 
fall. While the separatist-controlled parts of Donbas remained as 
parts of the wall, the Crimean Peninsula was removed from the 
rest of the country, and lay on the ground. 
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One could interpret this art installation as implying that 
Crimea was lost whereas Donbas remained an inseparable part 
of Ukraine. Voicing such an interpretation posed risks, however. 
The following March, two Ukrainian television stations showed 
graphics of Ukraine without Crimea. An angry online reaction 
followed, prompting the deputy prime minister to publicly accuse 
the stations of inciting provocation just before the Russian presi- 
dential elections (Bell and Zotsenko 2018). The case illustrates 
a widespread view in Ukraine that information forms the main 
part of "hybrid" warfare - a front where Kyiv was perceived to 
have lagged behind Russia from the start. The political stakes and 
instrumentality highlight how the study of conflict differs from 
that of non-politicized contexts, as even information - potentially 
including my research - can become subject to weaponization. 

The term "fog of war" refers to an inherent uncertainty which 
thwarts objective knowledge and “gives to things exaggerated 
dimensions and an unnatural appearance" (Clausewitz 2004, 80). 
This uncertainty is exacerbated by instrumentality: as noted by 
Barkawi (2016, 203), “The political character of war confounds 
efforts to establish what war is and when it is or is not happen- 
ing.” The political stakes of war also mean that finding out what 
happens in war becomes difficult: actors with sufficient capacity 
perhaps understandably seek to censure information that could 
put one at a disadvantage, for instance through afflicting morale 
or exposing ones side militarily. 

Those without the capacity to control information are unlikely 
to keep records in the first place. Both propaganda and lack of 
records hinder puzzling together what transpires in war. With few 
public accounts available about the volunteer battalions, the only 
way I could study them was through direct interaction with their 
members. As happens every so often, and is true for the war in 
Donbas, different parties to the conflict employ different termi- 
nology when discussing it (Zoria 2019). As noted, the events at 
the Maidan constitute a Revolution of Dignity in one narrative, 
and an illegal coup détat in another. The same goes for the war in 
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Donbas, which for one side was a Russian invasion, for the other 
a civil war. 

Any researcher that studies an ongoing or poorly recorded con- 
flict inevitably encounters accounts that may not only be biased, 
but intentionally propagandistic. While I have drawn from West- 
ern and Ukrainian news reporting, I am fully aware that some 
of these accounts were partial at best. Again, all these accounts 
should be compared to other evidence. I do feel more comfortable 
in cases where written accounts support the views of my inform- 
ants, but this often will not be the case. I am aware that many, but 
far from all, of my informants are vehemently against the Rus- 
sian state because of the war. As always, the challenge is to remain 
critical even of their views, and to distinguish my interpretation 
from that of my informants. 

The main disagreement in the war in Ukraine concerns Rus- 
sian involvement: to put this in the terminology employed a 
century ago in Russia, was the war in Donbas a revolution from 
within or from without (Kotkin 2015, 373)? While it is generally 
accepted that Russia indeed supported separatists, the timing and 
extent of this support continues to be a point of contention (Arel 
and Driscoll 2023; Hauter 2021; Saether 2023). 

I have no doubt that some of my informants have, if not lied, 
then at least withheld information. This is likely to be true of all 
informants in all research projects, regardless of who they are or 
what is being studied. I nevertheless believe that my emphasis on 
grassroots-level actors over an extended period of time and trian- 
gulation with other sources have alleviated these concerns. Some 
of my informants have been surprisingly forthright about dis- 
turbing events and problematic issues. While I have been careful 
to advise my informants not to disclose information that would 
incriminate them, our discussions nevertheless led to unexpected 
revelations. Usually these came after considerable time - which 
has also allowed control of narratives' consistency. 

In one case, only after knowing each other for over one and a 
half years did one of my main informants spontaneously discuss 
how volunteers used violence during the war. It was -12?C, and 
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we stood outside a remote coffee kiosk in one of Kyiv's numerous 
suburbs. It was apparent that this discussion could not have hap- 
pened sooner, nor could I take for granted that this topic could 
ever be broached again. We huddled in the darkening evening, 
talking in low voices. I first lost feeling in my feet from the cold, 
and by the end of our discussion the black sugary tea I was buying 
to keep myself warm spilled because my hands were shaking so 
much. I stayed as long as I could, typing notes only after I got to 
the subway, rushing to a previously agreed meeting with another 
volunteer battalion fighter. To this day, I do not know why the 
informant decided to tell me about these events, which would 
have disturbed many. Perhaps he simply needed to get it out of 
his system. I could have asked, but I worried this would decrease 
the likelihood of hearing such stories again. For me ethnography 
and the multiple interactions it entails offers the only way to do 
justice to human complexity. It is only through deeper relation- 
ships and time that we can understand the complex and not sel- 
dom contradictory dimensions that make us human. One part of 
this is finding out whether my informants do what they say they 
do. In case of discrepancy, ethnography can help to understand 
its cause (Howell 2017, 17). Memories change over time, as does 
our interpretation of events. The continued consistency of nar- 
ratives over several years nevertheless adds to my confidence in 
their accuracy. 

Throughout the process, I have been surprised by how easy the 
investigation of war in Ukraine felt in comparison to my previous 
work with former combatants in Liberia, where I was constantly 
met with suspicion. There are several possible explanations for 
the difference, but one was no doubt of the legitimacy - if not 
necessity - of the war in Ukraine held by many volunteers. While 
these views explain the willingness of my informants to speak 
in the first place, compared to Liberia the narratives I compiled 
in Ukraine appear more comprehensive and structured. Several 
people I worked with also repeatedly emphasized that they would 
only answer questions about things they personally witnessed. As 
Olexa explained, “I know only what I saw. No lies or propaganda. 
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Truth is the best weapon. Who lies ... fails.” While I sympathize 
with his choice, the downside to these informants’ wariness of 
contextualizing things they had not experienced themselves was 
that this left me struggling to decipher them on my own. Triangu- 
lation with previous research and writing has again been crucial. 

Ethnographies build on narratives of people - in my case mainly 
the types who fought for Ukraine, and who can be assumed to feel 
strongly about their cause. How does one avoid exacerbating the 
conflict by simply becoming a legitimizing megaphone for biased 
views? As Louisa Lombard (2016, 31) has argued, “with analy- 
sis ... our goal is not simply to reproduce ‘native’ categories but 
to understand and explain them - to see what they do. We want 
to understand the hows and the whys.’ I have also used “native” 
categories to reflect on the ones used in Western academia. Such 
analysis is fundamentally the difference between science and 
journalism, which focuses on reporting and witnessing, as well 
as science and policy, which is by nature instrumental. Analysis is 
also one way to distinguish my interviews from my own interpre- 
tation, which I have sought to keep separate to the greatest extent 
possible. 


Chatnography 


It was a summer day in 2017 when Vadim said he needed to talk. 
One of his comrades had been seriously wounded in a mortar 
attack, and Vadim himself had been ill for several days. While he 
comforted himself with not having sighted enemy tanks for some 
time, things could obviously have been better. I hoped I was of 
some consolation, but these glimpses from the front lines of the 
war in Donbas nevertheless felt out of place in my quiet life in 
Uppsala, Sweden, where by that time I spent up to several hours 
on a daily basis chatting over social media with volunteers fight- 
ing in the war. 

Considering that I was in Liberia when I first connected with 
some volunteers, social media has been a central part of my study 
from the start. This is hardly surprising, considering how it has 
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become such an inseparable part of our public lives, with social 
interaction increasingly conducted online. Even the Maidan 
Revolution that led to the toppling of President Viktor Yanuko- 
vych began with a Facebook post that noted "Likes don't count” 
(Onuch and Sasse 2016; Shore 2017, 32). Sitting at home and push- 
ing the like button would not suffice; people needed to take to the 
streets. And as many participants in the revolution emphasized 
during interviews, the logistics of the revolution alone required 
modern communications technology. Later, even war was waged 
through social media platforms like Facebook, Instagram, Twitter, 
and the Russian VKontakte, which in May 2017 was banned in 
Ukraine as a weapon of war. Logistics were sought and motiva- 
tion maintained through combat videos and memes. Virtual war- 
riors sought to "dox" - reveal the identities of - their adversaries, 
with many ending up in the Myrotvorets and Tribunal databases. 
Social media was also used to send threats (and worse) to those 
doxed, as well their nearest and dearest. 

Unexpectedly, I coined the term “chatnography” - the online 
dimension of my broader ethnographic approach that concerns 
interaction through social media - and it became a cornerstone 
of my early research of the volunteer battalions (Kàihkó 2020a; 
2020b). The benefits of chatnography were immediately appar- 
ent. Having contacted my first informants like Vadim over social 
media, they extended introductions over the same platforms to 
people like Sergey. With a limited travel budget, chatnography 
offered a flying start in the early days of my research: it allowed 
me to stay in touch with my informants and contact new ones, 
even when I was not in Ukraine. Social media and instant mes- 
saging thus enabled me to maintain a presence in informants’ lives 
even when I was physically absent. In the case of Vadim, it was 
over a year before we met for the first time, and then another year 
before our second meeting. Nevertheless, we have at times been in 
contact on a daily, or more commonly weekly, basis. The same has 
been true with many of my informants since 2017. 

Several social media platforms are structured as “walled gar- 
dens” or “series of concentric circles.” It is often necessary to cre- 
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ate an account and “friend” others to see what they do online and 
who they interact with (Rogers 2013, 25). With every new “friend” 
I could observe more of their and their acquaintances lives online. 
Having observed some people online, it was easier to meet them 
offline. Mutual “friends” made meeting new people easier even in 
offline contexts. 

Having accidentally stumbled into chatnography, the approach 
soon raised new methodological challenges and exacerbated 
those that had to do with violence, polarization, and instrumen- 
tality. This became apparent during my second trip to Ukraine 
in fall 2017. Sergey offered to pick me up from the airport and 
invited me to stay at his place. A few days prior to my journey, 
he became preoccupied by something he was unwilling to dis- 
cuss. Once seated in his car, I took up the issue and joked that I 
had been uncertain whether he would be there to meet me in the 
first place. Sergey answered by casually stating that he believed 
the Ukrainian security services were monitoring his communica- 
tion, so there were limits to what we could discuss online. Caught 
unaware, I felt stupid and ashamed for not considering the range 
of potential negative consequences for his participation in my 
research beforehand. With other informants voicing similar sus- 
picions, even the adoption of increasingly encrypted instant mes- 
saging apps failed to alleviate concerns. It soon became clear that 
chatnography alone could never suffice in my research. 

Chatnography soon also presented another problem, as it effec- 
tively erased the boundary between “field” and “home,” “work” 
and “life” and “personal” and “professional” While traditional 
ethnography has emphasized the need for us to come as close to 
those studied as possible, data collection in “the field” could still 
be separated from writing at “home” (Gupta and Ferguson 1997; 
Mosse 2006, 937). This was not possible when those I worked 
with could reach me round the clock, literally by pressing a but- 
ton (or a touchscreen). Having befriended many of my inform- 
ants, I for instance felt I had to be available when Sergey needed to 
talk about his PTSD. I also soon became aware of my previously 
unconscious limitation of my own online activity, lest this cause 
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complications with my informants. On social media, polarization 
showed itself by the seemingly endless repetition of standard- 
ized narratives about war between Russia and Ukraine. While it 
is important to understand the hegemonic narratives about the 
war, these left little room for ambiguities and complexities. While 
people I would never meet in real life were willing to share their 
views through social media, they often followed the standardized, 
polarized narratives. It became increasingly clear that ambiguities 
and complexities could only be gained through deeper and more 
personal engagement. 

Facing a situation where a method insufficient against the 
quandaries posed by the subject matter of conflict demanded ever 
more time, I began to emphasize more traditional fieldwork. As 
a result, I took more trips to Ukraine to spend time with volun- 
teer battalion fighters and conducted more interviews with other 
informants. Yet, as the internet facilitates much of our social lives, 
especially in cases where physical distance separates us from those 
we work with, social media most conveniently bridges the gap. 
Online means of communication will thus remain an impor- 
tant part of almost any ethnographic study in the future. Until 
the very end of writing this book - and despite first the Covid-19 
pandemic and then the Russian invasion - I could, for instance, 
conduct fact-checking with my informants through instant mes- 
saging. Nevertheless, and not least because of the sensitivity of 
conflict-related research, chatnography is unlikely to take us as 
far as more traditional ethnographic fieldwork conducted face- 
to-face. 


A Methodological Conclusion 


A study based on open-ended relationships is likely always to 
remain a work in progress. Even in this book I can only offer the 
best of my current understanding of the role the volunteer battal- 
ions played in the war in Donbas, and how they affected Ukraine 
and the first year of the large-scale fighting after February 2022. 
As I have argued here, studies of conflict often present consider- 
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able predicaments. While I have done my best to overcome them, 
I cannot yet offer any final word to either strategy or Ukrainian 
volunteer battalions. Whether I succeed in nuancing our under- 
standing of war in general and in Ukraine in particular with this 
volume is of course up to the reader to decide. Here I hope my 
methodological transparency has been helpful in, if not persuad- 
ing the reader, then at least in pointing out some of the pitfalls in 
the study of conflict and other politicized phenomena that can 
help others to do better. 


CHAPTER 2 


Portrayals of Key Informants 


This ethnographic chapter introduces some of the key inform- 
ants. Through the portrayals of the informants, some thematic 
issues are raised, which warrant further attention. The first sec- 
tion discusses veterans’ psychological wellbeing, the connections 
between volunteer battalions, and authorities and police reform. 
The second section emphasizes the stark gendering of the war, 
while the third sheds light on some of the international dimen- 
sions of the war in Ukraine and why foreign volunteers may come 
closest to an ideal type of volunteer. 


Volunteers’ Reformist Journey 


War completely changed the trajectory of Sergey’s life. He gained 
a new identity and priorities, which also made his journey home 
from the front lines long and arduous. Immediately after the 
Maidan Revolution he successfully joined a volunteer battalion - 
only to hear that his technical skills made him too valuable for the 
front lines. It took much cajoling and pleading before he made it 
to the war. Since his unit was integrated into the Ministry of Inter- 
nal Affairs (MoIA) as a special police entity at the front, Sergey 
remained a police officer when he returned. By that time the dep- 
uty commander of the Azov Battalion, Vadim Troyan, had been 
appointed head of the Kyiv regional police. Sergey’s case offers an 
example of how the volunteers’ reformist Spirit of 2014 led them 
to war, but soon fizzled out when it faced resistance upon their 
return. The case also illustrates how volunteers could leave the 
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war, but the war refused to leave them. Sergey's case supports 
Olexas view that “people do not come back from war.” 

After returning from Donbas, Sergey claimed he had left the 
war without a scratch, aside from his nightmares of capture by 
separatists. He felt discomfort in crowds, but this was common 
for many veterans. Sergey even visited a psychologist after his 
return, who told him that he was adept at warfare. According to 
the psychologist, Sergey's issues with anger management were 
merely part of his newly discovered warrior side. It was apparently 
positive that Sergey came to realize this part of himself, and that it 
made him immune to PTSD. 

After his return, Sergey continued to work in the police, but 
always expecting to be sent back to war. Sergey once compared his 
war to a safari, where it was the strongest of feelings when some- 
one was shooting at you, and you shot back. This moment had so 
powerful a meaning that nothing else compared to it. No wonder 
the peaceful civilian life that followed made for a mundane, bor- 
ing, and ultimately meaningless existence. 

As time passed and the front lines stabilized, the chances of 
redeployment grew ever more remote. In the meantime, Sergey 
continued frontline activities back home. Considering that police 
brutality ignited the popular protests at the Maidan, police reform 
was prioritized after the revolution. While the reform was well 
received, it focused on patrol police, which constituted around a 
tenth of the whole force (Friesendorf 2019, 116). Up to 20 percent 
of the recruits in the reformed patrol police came from among 
Maidan veterans (Marat 2018, 122). The decision to bring front- 
line veterans - many of whom were also Maidan veterans - into 
the hitherto unreformed parts of the force was perhaps based on 
reformist intent. A more cynical explanation follows the historical 
trend in Ukraine where the safety of the regime has been empha- 
sized at the cost of its subjects (Friesendorf 2019, 111): perhaps 
Arsen Avakov, the minister of internal affairs, wanted to reward 
the volunteers who fought against separatism - and to keep what 
he took as a politically loyal force close at hand in case he needed 
them. 
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Sergey and his colleagues operated between unreformed local 
police and their commanders in a way that gave them an over- 
sight function. In an effort to curb corruption and inefficiency, 
reports from patrol police passed first to the volunteers before 
reaching commanders. All this would have been inconceivable 
without trust in the volunteers. It is clear in the veteran police 
narratives that they sought reform. For instance, Sergey swears 
that he never took bribes, although he witnessed the older police 
do so. Nevertheless, from Sergey's narratives alone it is clear that 
he and his colleagues brought not only their assault rifles but also 
their newly found “can do" military mindset to their new task. 
Volunteers either teamed with two local patrol police or went to 
problematic areas as a squad. The squad soon began to go through 
old cases the local police had filed but done nothing about. For 
instance, someone who previously threatened the police with a 
hand grenade was arrested by Sergey's squad. The arrest involved 
bruises and broken bones. 

It is fair to note that the Ukrainian police has a long history 
of abuse. In a 2012 poll, 65 percent of officers polled consid- 
ered torture appropriate when investigating crime (Friesendorf 
2019, 117). According to Sergey, regulations required officers 
to file a report if they used mace or hit someone with a night- 
stick. However, punching someone with a fist did not need to be 
reported. Therefore, police volunteers like Sergey - sometimes 
called “Azovites” as many, like Troyan, came from Azov - were 
dubbed "punchers? While Sergey's interpretation was questioned 
by a Ukrainian expert on police reform I consulted, this would 
nevertheless explain why it was easier to rough people up with 
hands than with equipment. Another reason to use violence was 
to dissuade offenders from threatening their victims while await- 
ing trial. 

In Sergeys telling, the police volunteers’ eagerness led to their 
downfall. While the volunteers wanted to improve things, improve- 
ment proved impossible in a rotten system. The volunteers were 
often placed in what Sergey described as a "political" company. 
Yet, when discussing the matter, Sergey referred to gulags, where 
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political and criminal prisoners were separated from each other. 
Faced with the volunteers’ reformism, the old power structures 
resisted change. The most vocal volunteers were the first to be 
pushed out, but this fate was gradually met by almost all of them. 
As Sergey put it, this was a “reaction ... to preserve the old order,” 
or the pre-Maidan power structures which saw the volunteers as 
Maidan activists. From the volunteers’ perspective, this old order 
was exactly what many of them opposed on the Maidan. None of 
them fought for the preservation of this order, but for a Ukraine 
without it. 

Volunteers’ frustration grew gradually when exposed to what 
Sergey and others called "Soviet stupidity" Before a roll call 
scheduled for the following day, Sergey and I went through a 
list of mandatory equipment that he had never received but was 
expected to present. The list, which likely had not been updated 
since the Soviet era, included candles, colored pencils, a whistle, 
and a curvimeter (which I had never heard of before and had to 
Google). Failure to adhere to regulations brought sanctions. The 
volunteers also began to receive orders while on leave. Overall, 
they felt that their careers were dead ends. According to several 
informants, police protect if not control a plethora of illicit activi- 
ties in Ukraine. In Sergey’s telling, the volunteers were pushed out 
after they moved against an illegal casino business, protected by 
the old police. After this, Sergey's unit was made "the target of 
Berkut crowd control practice.” Faced with the still-hated Berkut 
(special police responsible for riot policing, among other things) 
and the prospect of ending up doing crowd control themselves, 
Sergey quit the force. Sharing the opinion of other volunteers 
(Interfax-Ukraine 2017a; Novoye Vremya 2017), Sergey felt the 
system successfully protected itself. 

After leaving the police, Sergey was employed by a private 
security company whose owner had relations with the Ukrainian 
security services. Some of Sergey’s comrades who served in the 
war also worked for the company. For a time, this appeared the 
best of both worlds. Sergey enjoyed the comradery of brothers- 
in-arms, a reasonable paycheck and limited "stupidity" Guarding 
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critical infrastructure appeared to be soft work, although a few of 
our common acquaintances saw a more sinister possibility. Some 
of the sites were also used for polling stations in the coming elec- 
tions. Perhaps the force would enable election fraud? Within a year 
and before the elections the company abruptly lost its contracts 
and was forced to lay off personnel. Sergey became unemployed. 
By this time, many in Sergey’s group had already planned to enlist 
to the military and return to war. Others, like Sergey, were more 
interested in the global private security business. Sergey thought 
this was a “good job for [a] real [C]ossack.” In this market, Ukrain- 
ians earn half of what other Europeans do, but twice as much as 
Indians and Filipinos, not to speak of Africans. 

By this time, Sergey admitted his anger management issues 
whenever he perceived injustice, and later he acknowledged that 
he suffered from PTSD. After a relative harassed his wife, Sergey 
had to be restrained by his colleagues from getting his rifle and 
retaliating. Following consultation within the family, Sergey vis- 
ited a psychologist once and received medication for a month. He 
claims to have been cured. 

The signs had admittedly been there for some time. At one 
wedding, civilians had fun on one side, while veterans lined the 
wall on the other. The veterans were mostly quiet. If they spoke, 
they used low voices to speak about the war and how they felt left 
out. As Sergey described the event, it was a “PTSD party.” Overall, 
he had little contact with his old friends from the times before the 
war. Once he admitted that he had nothing to say to civilians; it 
was as if there was a growing gulf between him and most of soci- 
ety. Either Sergey had been changed by the war, or he returned to 
a society that had changed while he was away. Perhaps both. 

Sergey's case was hardly unique. One Second World War study 
found that following two months of continuous combat, 98 per- 
cent of soldiers became psychological casualties (Grossman 2009, 
43-44). In September 2017 the chief psychiatrist of the Minis- 
try of Defense (MoD), Colonel Oleh Druz, told the Verkhovna 
Rada (Ukrainian parliament) that 93 percent of veterans consti- 
tute a “hidden threat” as they “can become a threat both to their 
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own families and to entire society after they end their service" 
(UNIAN 2017). Druz’s inflammatory comments were understood 
to demonize veterans. He was soon sacked, while many veterans 
began to call themselves part of the “93 percent.’ Several of those 
interviewed felt they had fallen behind in life in comparison to 
those who had not served and who did not bear the marks of war. 
Assumptions about veterans’ psychological problems furthermore 
made finding employment more difficult in an already tough job 
market. 

Burzhua was one of those openly calling himself a “93 per- 
center.” He summarized his frustration with what he witnessed in 
Ukraine by noting that he sometimes found himself 


subconsciously craving that black-and-white simplicity to offset 
the overwhelming grayness of the mundane. It’s ... the compro- 
mise that I am sick and tired of ... There’s so much shit around 
that is just wrong - and the first instinct is to go tackle this shit. 
But then stuff comes up - work, family, time, social restrictions 
- what have you. And you just choose to ignore it. And you con- 
sciously understand that you choose to turn your blind eye to it 
because of whatever reasons. And that's fucking depressing. And 
that is when you just want to go back to the front lines. 


By January 1, 2019, close to 355,000 veterans had been officially 
given combatant status for having participated in the ATO and 
the Joint Forces Operation (Interfax-Ukraine 2019a). However, 
not all applied for such status. At least 1,000 had taken their own 
lives (Ponomarenko 2018). The latter figure should be taken 
with caution, however, and may be low. Suicides on the front 
lines were usually reported as combat casualties, for families to 
receive compensation from the state. Several informants working 
with veterans also doubted the government statistics on suicide. 
According to them, even those who took their own lives at home 
were reported as civilians instead of veterans. These informants 
effectively claimed that official statistics only counted the sui- 
cides of servicemen and servicewomen, and even then only when 
they were not deployed to the front lines. Sergey's case highlights 
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how even the strongest may be scathed in war, and how even the 
brightest flames of the Spirit of 2014 flickered. 

While Sergey and his comrades risked their lives for a better 
Ukraine, the limits of the ensuing reforms are evident in how little 
help veterans received upon returning. While those veterans with 
official status were entitled to free public transport, according to 
Sergey some marshrutka, or private minibus drivers, refused to 
honor it. Like so many other problems, punching solved this one 
too. The core problems of limited political reform alongside war 
and its influence on those who had waged it were unfortunately 
much more difficult to manage. 

While none of the volunteer informants interviewed professed 
much faith in the political system, they simultaneously offered an 
interesting perspective on the relationship between soldiering and 
citizenship. When Olexa came to Kyiv from war, he had no home, 
income, or job. Faced with questions about a new revolution, he 
answered that the war curtailed his participation in political pro- 
cesses — he had not even been able to vote. Privately, he thought 
that civilians who depended on him to improve their lot did not 
deserve anything better. Viewing the war through a national- 
ist lens, some Ukrainians like Olexa found that after fighting for 
Ukraine they, for the first time ever, felt Ukrainian. At the same 
time the absence of victory suggested nothing less than a moral 
failure on behalf of Ukrainians (Hutchinson 2018). Despite their 
love for Ukraine, many informants described their compatriots 
as ignorant, stupid, and unpatriotic. For most, it was neverthe- 
less easier to shift the blame onto politicians who had failed the 
people. As Olexa explained, politicians were worse than the ene- 
mies he had fought in Donbas because politicians pretended to 
side with the volunteers. In comparison, the enemies were at least 
honest. 

Olexa had done his best to be a model citizen after return- 
ing from the war. He even collected his cigarette butts instead of 
throwing them on the street. However, within a year he began 
to conform to the same political apathy most of the volunteers 
interviewed spoke of. Simply put, Olexa reached the conclusion 
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that it was futile to be a perfect citizen in an imperfect place like 
Ukraine. A few other volunteers interviewed held radical opin- 
ions that did not bode well for the future of a democratic Ukraine. 
Yet, even if he claimed otherwise, Olexa still occasionally put his 
cigarette butts in the trash. Both he and Sergey went out of their 
way to help other people when help was needed. This suggested 
that not all hope was lost, nor was the Spirit of 2014 altogether 
a bygone phenomenon. In their own ways, both Olexa and Ser- 
gey offered examples of model citizenship. Unsurprisingly, within 
hours of the Russian invasion in February 2022, they again took 
up arms to defend Ukraine. 


The Gendered War in Donbas 


Throughout her life, Annas father had praised the patriots who 
fought for Ukraine. These men were invincible like steel. The 
problem for Anna was that these heroes were men, while all the 
authorities around her incessantly reminded her that she was a 
woman and therefore a nobody. While Annas father had raised 
her in the halo of Ukrainian patriots, he could not understand 
why she wanted to volunteer for war once it began in 2014. Sol- 
diers were men, and Anna was a woman. As he told Anna, she 
could never be a hero like the men who had come before her, and 
who she should continue to look up to. 

War tends to be a gendered phenomenon (Goldstein 2006), 
and Annas father offers a concrete illustration of how soldier- 
ing continues to be associated with masculinity and manliness. 
Equating soldiering with fighting has caused the important roles 
women play in war to remain less recognized. This gendering of 
war as masculine is hardly limited to Ukraine, nor to the post- 
Soviet sphere. Yet the contradiction between the stereotype and 
reality is perhaps greatest here. During the Second World War 
millions of women were involved in the war efforts of both the 
Soviet Union and the nationalist movements which opposed it. 
Soviet women assumed almost all imaginable roles from farming 
and industrial work that contributed to the maintenance of the 
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armed forces to piloting and fighting on the front lines. More than 
900,000 women served in the armed forces, including 520,000 in 
the field army. Around 200,000 were combat medics and 120,000 
held combat roles (Krylova 2010, 145, 169). Yet after the war their 
crucial participation was largely written out of the official histori- 
ography. It is only recently that their invaluable contributions - or 
as the Ukrainian-born Nobel laureate Svetlana Alexievich put it, 
"the unwomanly face of war" (Alexievich 2018) - have received 
more attention. The way Soviet womens role in war was remem- 
bered affected their standing in the Soviet society for years, even 
decades to come - as did the choices made by Ukrainian women 
who chose to participate in the war in 2014 and after. The way 
their participation was remembered would likely in turn influ- 
ence the standing of Ukrainian women in the future. 

In 2014 mobilization to war through state structures was not 
helped by lack of preparation and strict observance of (what 
was often perceived as obsolete, Soviet-era) legislation. Some 
laws, such as the 1971 Labor Code of Ukraine, were nevertheless 
gendered in the sense that they sought to "protect" women, and 
hence prohibited hiring them in certain professions. Not surpris- 
ingly, because of the association with “manhood,” these included 
most military positions (Khromeychuk 2018). The result was 
that female snipers serving in the ATO zone, for instance, were 
recorded as kitchen workers. In addition to avoiding unnecessary 
red tape, women could also escape this kind of legalized discrimi- 
nation in volunteer battalions. As late as January 2016 female sol- 
diers and veterans demonstrated outside the MoD in Kyiv. Armed 
with kitchen utensils, they demanded legislative reform to bet- 
ter match the realities they had lived with for almost two years 
already. 

While advocacy and protest resulted in modest reforms, per- 
ceptions were slower to change. In addition to gendered laws, gen- 
der stereotypes also limited womens participation in the revolu- 
tion and the war that followed. Already at the Maidan, protesting 
was strongly associated with masculinity, and nonparticipation as 
cowardly and feminine. Increasing violence and the onset of the 
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war only strengthened these stereotypes. Women who belonged to 
the armed forces faced horizontal and vertical gender segregation 
- they could not legally take some jobs and were largely relegated 
to low-ranking “feminized” positions - but also found that they 
were invisible to the male-dominated organization. Many women 
struggled to find appropriately sized equipment, and thus served 
and fought in mens clothing. There were few if any gynecologists 
deployed to the front lines. The notion that female combatants 
went to war just to find husbands was widespread (Grytsenko, 
Kvit, and Martsenyuk 2016; Khromeychuk 2018), even among the 
male informants interviewed. In what must be taken as an indica- 
tion of how abnormal they found female soldiering, some of them 
noted that "crazy" white supremacist ideologies were another, less 
predominant reason for women to join the war. While there were 
always one or two exceptions of “cool fighters,” the consensus was 
that women were useless as combatants. 

By August 2018, 12,000 women had been officially recognized 
as combat participants in Ukraine. This constituted 3.5 percent of 
the total number, which by then was around 345,000 (Martsenyuk 
et al. 2019, 42). Despite this contribution, female combatants were 
largely relegated to the so-called “invisible battalion,” which con- 
sists of the women who participated in the war on the Ukrain- 
ian side. It is common that traditional gender roles break down 
during conflict, but equally common that they are restored after 
things calm down. The Invisible Battalion - a documentary, social 
media campaign, and research program at the National Univer- 
sity of Kyiv-Mohyla Academy (Grytsenko, Kvit, and Martsenyuk 
2016; Hrytsenko, Kvit, and Martsenyuk 2021; Martsenyuk et al. 
2019) - has sought to stop this from happening. 

Gender stereotypes also posed internal limits as female com- 
batants appeared to have internalized at least parts of them. 
Women were hardly immune to the gender stereotypes of war (for 
one list, see Grytsenko, Kvit, and Martsenyuk 2016, 26-28). This 
also affected research efforts as I struggled to find female inform- 
ants willing to speak of their experiences. As noted by Alexievich 


». «c 


(2018, xv-xvi), the canon of war is “manly”: “everything we know 
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about war we know with ‘a man’s voice?” The immediate implica- 
tion of this manly canon of war is that men are, to some extent, 
socialized for combat from early age in ways most women are not 
(Bourke 1999, 367-68). 

The consequence of the gender stereotypes was evident in 
the strongly gendered division of labor in Ukraine; fighting was 
manly, and domestic duties womanly. These perceptions influ- 
enced the trajectories of female combatants, with even some of 
the female veterans who served in volunteer battalions appearing 
to think that it was only natural to keep women away from com- 
bat. This division of labor was even reflected in casualty figures. 
While women constituted 3.5 percent of those recognized as com- 
bat participants, they only constitute 1 percent of combat partici- 
pants with disabilities (Martsenyuk et al. 2019, 42). 

While there were many women who served in combat roles 
during the war, most female volunteers interviewed - including 
Anna and Kamila - served in medical battalions that played a 
crucial, yet nevertheless supporting role in the war. For them the 
choice of joining a medical battalion appeared obvious. Kamila 
described herself as a hippie before the Maidan and the influence 
ofthe Spirit of 2014. In the aftermath of the revolution, the escala- 
tion of the conflict left her no choice but to try to contribute to the 
war effort. She never seriously considered a combat role, becom- 
ing a medic instead. Anna in turn believed she was too slight to be 
useful in combat, and in any case did not like killing. While she 
called her medical battalion “demilitarized,” she too operated on 
the front lines - where many medics occasionally took up arms. It 
was considered naive to believe that a red cross on a vehicle would 
offer protection instead of drawing fire. 

While any activity on the front lines incurs the same dangers, 
the members of medical battalions were often viewed as noncom- 
batants. In case of injury, they struggled to receive the assistance 
offered to those who were more easily able to register as combat 
participants. And if men struggled with wanting societal support 
after returning from war, women by and large received none. Some 
veterans noted they experienced a disdain toward uniformed peo- 
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ple. A few who continued to serve in the armed forces commuted 
to work in civilian clothes and donned uniforms only when at 
work. Women again suffered disproportionally. While there was 
some understanding of the negative effects of war when it came 
to men, there was limited recognition that women too may have 
experienced comparable physical and psychological trauma. 

Considering all these negative gender stereotypes it is some- 
what ironic that Anna spent more time in the war than any of my 
other informants. She was ceaselessly collecting money for the war 
and returned to the front as often she could. She helped evacuate 
dozens of wounded combatants and civilians from harms way. 
She has even treated wounded enemy combatants. Yet, at least in 
part because of gender stereotypes, Anna perhaps felt compelled 
to be a role model. She had to be exemplary, and always to do 
more. Especially after witnessing the death of one of her com- 
rades, Anna struggled with a profound feeling of inadequacy. She 
remained staunch in her belief that Ukraine must win the war. 
In the absence of victory, she felt she was personally not doing 
enough. Like Sergey, Anna thus felt tied to a material and social 
force beyond her control. For her, the war fought against Russia 
in Donbas was just a continuation of “the same shit" — as was the 
Russian invasion of February 2022. For the past generations in 
Annas family - and for Ukraine - the courses of history had been 
harsh. But if not for people like her, Ukraine's future would appear 
bleaker. 


Foreigners Who Fight Their Own Wars 


Victory Day on May 9 was filled with irony for Alpha, a Finn- 
ish volunteer. Waging war against Russia in a Ukrainian regiment 
often portrayed as fascist, Alpha stood among the guard of honor 
at a Soviet war monument that celebrated the victory of Soviet war 
veterans over Nazi Germany. To add to the irony, his grandfathers 
had fought against the Soviets in the 1939-40 Winter War - and 
possibly participated in the annihilation of the Ukrainian 44th 
Rifle Division that Stalin sent to invade Finland. Like some other 
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foreign volunteers with military backgrounds, Alpha continued 
to hold fast to his view that his duties in Ukraine were the same 
he was expected to perform back home in case of war. In fact, he 
found it preferable to fight Russians in Ukraine and to stop their 
advance westward there. Even in the absence of authorization and 
recognition by his own government, Alpha felt a personal respon- 
sibility to do something about the situation where a grave injustice 
was once again committed by a greater power against a smaller 
one. 

The case of Alpha and other foreign volunteers complicates the 
traditional view of war as a struggle between nations and nation- 
states. Perceiving this war as solely one between Ukraine and Rus- 
sia not only neglects important internal dimensions of the conflict 
but also some of the external ones. Crowdsourcing and state sup- 
port came from abroad. The war in Donbas and especially the 
defense of Ukraine against the large-scale Russian invasion in the 
spring of 2022 also attracted combatants not only from diasporas 
but also people like Alpha, who essentially brought the war of his 
grandparents against Russia to Ukraine. 

In Western media the foreigners’ war in Donbas has typically 
been connected with struggles back home. Often described in 
public debates as extremists, these volunteers were compared to 
those who chose to fight for Islamic State (see, for example, Sou- 
fan Center 2019). Foreigners who joined the Kurdish forces that 
fought against Islamic State were treated with more sympathy, 
while several Westerners who sided with the separatists in Donbas 
have been imprisoned. For some commentators, the war in Don- 
bas has been nothing short of a training ground for the extreme 
right (Hume 2019), if not an ample source of arms for them. Few 
of these considerations were discussed in 2022-23. Overall, the 
treatment of foreign volunteers that fought on the Ukrainian side 
after 2022 was much more positive than in 2014. 

Unlike Ukrainians and some Russians, most Western volun- 
teers who participated in the war in Donbas lacked social ties to 
Ukraine. Many were motivated by nationalist views. Several for- 
eign volunteers interviewed described how they were drawn to 
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the conflict because of the ethos expressed by Dmytro Yarosh - 
the head of Right Sector - in a sleek and dramatic video posted 
on YouTube during the Maidan protests. According to Yarosh, the 
nationalist "Reconquista" and “the revival of Europe” started with 
the revolution in Ukraine (Ivanyk 2014). While this echoed many 
common themes of the extreme right, the European movements 
were nevertheless divided over the war in Ukraine. Those who 
looked up to Putin favored the separatists, whereas others who 
saw Ukraine as the victim of Russian aggression sympathized with 
Ukraine. The upshot was that people with similarly extreme polit- 
ical views thus ended up fighting with each other - often along- 
side people one would have expected them to oppose instead. 
Several of these foreign volunteers who fought in the war in 
Donbas remained suspicious of attempts to reach out to them, even 
after introductions from common acquaintances. In one extreme 
case a volunteer contacted me with demands to hear what I knew 
of him after another volunteer inadvertently mentioned him to 
me. Considering the stakes involved with being identified, this 
was hardly surprising. Likely self-servingly, some claimed that if 
they had radicalized (as they understood the media, law enforce- 
ment agencies, and academia to suggest), this was not because 
of their experiences in Ukraine, but their subsequent treatment 
by authorities back home. The way those who fought in Ukraine 
were treated on their return home varied from country to coun- 
try. Volunteers from one country describe how they were imme- 
diately contacted by security services after returning, despite their 
best efforts to remain under the radar. In their ensuing meetings 
the focus was on Russian activities in Ukraine, not the volunteers 
doings. This was appreciated, as was the invitation another vol- 
unteer received from what appeared to be an official gathering of 
genuinely interested officers interested in how “Russians” fight. In 
another country the secret service was described not only as indif- 
ferent but outright clueless about the war in Donbas as the ques- 
tions posed appeared to be written for Islamists. While these vol- 
unteers emphasized their willingness to cooperate against Russia, 
they felt the authorities saw them as nothing more than domestic 
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terror threats. A few war crime investigations targeted foreigner 
volunteers, especially those who had bragged about war stories 
and kill counts in public. The difficulty of gathering evidence dur- 
ing an ongoing war nevertheless meant that it was challenging to 
procure the evidence necessary for prosecution. 

Terror designations effectively ruled out some future pros- 
pects for those who fought in Ukraine. Several foreign volunteers 
with military backgrounds were subsequently kicked out of their 
national militaries. Some may have been able to keep themselves 
under the radar and fight in Ukraine during leaves of absence 
(Rekawek 2023, 113). In one case the mere mention of a serv- 
ing soldier’s interest in traveling to Ukraine to fight resulted in 
an investigation by military intelligence, which led to discharge. 
Ironically, the discharge came with six months of salary, which 
the former serviceman used to finance his journey to enlist in 
Ukraine. Another foreign volunteer felt that it was impossible to 
find any employment after his identity was revealed by the media 
- which furthermore labeled him a neo-Nazi. On returning home, 
even those volunteers with military backgrounds were often 
shunned by veterans of the armed forces they once served. The 
returnees who sought psychological help soon found themselves 
alone with their war-related traumas. While veterans and perhaps 
refugees could benefit from programs, those who sought war out 
of their own volition felt isolated. In this sense the foreigners 
degree of voluntariness also correlates with state responsibility. 
Unlike Ukrainian volunteers who could at least in theory apply 
for benefits, most foreign volunteers - including nationalists from 
Russia who fought on the separatist side (Yudina and Verkhovsky 
2019, 744) - could expect little more than a visit from concerned 
authorities back home. 

Foreigners were subject to a Ukrainian 90-day tourist visa 
regime, which required them to leave Ukraine before re-entering. 
Ukrainian volunteers viewed their service with gratitude - Geor- 
gians especially contributed to building up military institutions 
- but several also admitted that they were uncertain about the for- 
eigners motivations. Not unlike some Ukrainian volunteers, sev- 
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eral foreigners clearly came for personal reasons, such as adven- 
ture, salvation, and reinvention of themselves (Peterson 2015). 
According to Alpha, the main thing the foreigners in his unit 
shared was a death wish. The interpretation that foreign volun- 
teers were loose cannons with little to live for back home led some 
Ukrainian volunteers to wonder whether many of the foreigners 
could just as well have fought on the separatist side. However, this 
interpretation was criticized by other foreign volunteers. While 
they primarily saw the war in Donbas as an opportunity to expe- 
rience heroism and warfare firsthand - a rare opportunity last 
provided by the wars in the Balkans in the 1990s - they objected 
to the notion that this made them immoral. With very few excep- 
tions, it was unimaginable for them to fight on the Russian side. 
Yet neither did this mean that they fought the same war as their 
Ukrainian comrades. The foreigners could pack their rucksacks 
and leave whenever they wanted. This absence of social embed- 
dedness to the war offered a glaring contrast to the Ukrainian vol- 
unteers, with whom they often had a hard time communicating. 
While the Ukrainians may not have been interested in the war, the 
war was interested in them. 

Western media focus on foreigners no doubt contributed to 
the reputation of the Azov Battalion, which included a small unit 
for international volunteers. As tends to be the case with wars, 
most foreigners involved came from the region, especially Belarus 
and Russia. For those from the region the stakes were not only 
more personal but also higher. While Western volunteers could 
return home and, at worst, face interrogation, others risked prison 
(Antonova 2015). Some burned their passports, which in any case 
may have expired. Many Russian volunteers in particular cut ties 
to their country of origin and even their family. The Ukrainian 
government was slow to honor its promise to grant citizenship to 
those foreigners who had risked their lives for Ukraine. According 
to several informants this led to Russian volunteers taking their 
own lives. Several Chechen volunteers were assassinated. Russian 
volunteer battalion fighters warrant further investigation, as do 
those Russians who did not take up arms but who nevertheless 
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left for Ukraine as Russia’s role in instigating the conflict became 
clear. With political dissidence in Russia suppressed, the Maidan 
suggested that hope glimmered in Ukraine. And if political pro- 
gress was possible in Ukraine, perhaps it was possible even in Rus- 
sia (Gessen 2018, 421-24)? 

Lack of language proficiency limited the roles of foreigners 
from outside the region and contributed to bad communication. 
Omega, another foreign volunteer, described the resulting “atti- 
tude problems” as follows: Ukrainians got annoyed whenever for- 
eigners did something stupid when on leave, whereas foreigners 
in general felt underappreciated. Omega offers himself as proof 
of how these problems could be managed. While other foreigners 
sat idle and frustrated in their base, he joined Ukrainian volun- 
teers in various missions. Nevertheless, Omega was an exception. 
Very few Western foreigners stayed in Ukraine for long, let alone 
continued to serve in the battalions or the armed forces. After the 
second Minsk agreement it became more difficult for foreign- 
ers to join the war. Even Azov, the best-known way for foreign- 
ers to join the war, stopped coveting foreigners (Colborne 2022, 
125). That said, many foreign volunteers returned in 2022. Those 
interviewed simply contacted their former comrades and rejoined 
units like Azov instead of applying to the International Legion for 
the Defense of Ukraine. Their greater relative agency in compari- 
son to most Ukrainian soldiers meant they could arrive, stay as 
long as they wanted, and then leave. Their fates were not tied to 
the war and its outcome to the extent the fate of many Ukrainians 
was. Without criticizing the support the volunteers provided to 
Ukraine's defense, the participation of some could be understood 
as war tourism and the safest possible way to personally experi- 
ence war. 

The role played by the foreign volunteers adds nuance to the 
strictly national framing of the conflict as one between Ukraine 
and Russia. Bringing their own wars with them, the foreign volun- 
teers exemplify the myriad reasons why people mobilize for war. It 
is notable that, compared to Ukrainians who may well have expe- 
rienced both pull and push factors, foreigners came closer to an 
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ideal type of volunteer. Many of them invested significant sums to 
travel to Ukraine, some repeatedly. After 2022 some managed to 
crowdsource support in their native countries, typically through 
social media or association with non-governmental organizations 
that collected and delivered assistance to Ukraine. 

While foreigners may have fought in Ukraine, for most of them 
the consequences of war needed to be dealt with in their home 
societies after their return. While some found new public roles 
as Ukraine veterans in their home countries, for many the only 
thing they could show for their service in Ukraine was a cheap 
medal, if they ever even received it. Ultimately, the only worth of 
such medals is in the meaning provided by the granting author- 
ity. With most foreign volunteers lacking social ties to Ukraine 
before or after the war, the medal possessed no deeper signifi- 
cance. Whereas their Ukrainian comrades had participated in cre- 
ating the Ukraine on whose behalf they fought, many foreigners 
struggled to make sense of their war in Donbas and peaceful life 
at home after. Time will tell if the situation is different for those 
who fought after 2022. 


CHAPTER 3 


The War That Never Was 


Setting the Stage 


In Ukraine, as in most other parts of Europe, the possibility of war 
in the second decade of the 21st century was considered remote, if 
not unthinkable. Many Ukrainians asked what the point of fight- 
ing war in this day and age was in the first place. Admittedly, there 
were divisions in Ukrainian society, but this is true of all socie- 
ties. And indeed, while some saw that these divides would need 
to be dealt with in the future, war was by and large not consid- 
ered the answer. Not even Vladimir Putin, president of Ukraine's 
mighty neighbor, was expected to resort to large-scale violence. 
Or so many of us thought. As Fedir, a Ukrainian academic, put it, 
“We all really didnt believe that something like this can happen.” 
Nonetheless, in the spring of 2014 Ukrainians found themselves at 
war, with the very existence of their state threatened. 

This chapter has three purposes. The first, in the opening two 
sections, is to provide a brief background on the context that set 
parameters for strategy, or Ukraines creation, control, and use of 
force. The first section focuses on Ukraine as a borderland and an 
“unexpected nation,” which by November 2013 had been steered 
into a situation where its rulers had to choose between Russia and 
the West. The dashing of expectations of future progress through 
closer proximity to the latter contributed to the revolution at the 
Maidan. The second section focuses on the transition from this 
revolution to war. 
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The second purpose of this chapter is to discuss the nature of 
the war in Ukraine in order to set the stage for the subsequent 
analysis of the volunteer battalions. While a more general theo- 
retical discussion is necessary for developing theories about this 
conflict applicable to other cases, it is impossible to comprehend 
the strategy of any belligerent without understanding how they 
experienced the situation (Freedman 2013). Even if strategy is 
understood as balancing ends, means, and ways (Lykke Jr. 1989), 
different conceptualizations influence how these three are per- 
ceived. 

When it comes to war, the most central concept to be under- 
stood remains war itself. How should we understand the war in 
Donbas, and how fruitful are our old conceptions of war when 
trying to make sense of it? The war emerged from a highly polar- 
ized and politicized environment, which made distinguishing 
military from political activity impossible. Furthermore, it took 
forms that failed to correspond to the expectations of both observ- 
ers and participants (for a comparative case, see Simpson 2013). 
The confusion regarding the war in Ukraine closely resembles 
debates of the early 1990s that followed the Cold War. In both 
cases observers understood war as transformed, and offered pre- 
fixes to war as a solution. With the benefit of hindsight, this solu- 
tion appears little more than a Band-Aid. Though less common, 
traditional interstate war remains the theoretical norm of what 
war is expected to look like. However, even from the perspective 
of strict conventions and law, the conflict in Donbas was a war 
that never was. These issues are discussed in three sections that 
focus on how war is generally understood, the Sitzkrieg or phony 
war the volunteers fought in Donbas, and the consequences of 
this “war that never was" for its combatants. Finally, the chapter’s 
concluding section provides a sociological analysis of what can be 
called the Spirit of 2014. 
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An "Unexpected Nation" at War 


For Andrew Wilson, Ukraine is an “unexpected nation,” whose 
independence from the Soviet Union in 1991 "came as a great sur- 
prise.” Ukrainian identity had until then been “developed in other 
peoples states" (Wilson 2015a, xi-xii). After independence there 
was an old Ukrainian nation in a young state of Ukraine. This was 
the first time Ukraine and Ukrainians began to steer their own 
course. This course was destined to be rocky. 

Ukraines experience has always “in between": two variants of 
Christianity (Orthodox and Catholicism), Europe and Eurasia, 
Poland and Russia, and different political projects like Nazi Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union (Plokhy 2015, 353; Wilson 20152). 
Even after the Cold War and independence, decision-makers in 
Ukraine continued to navigate between East and West. In Novem- 
ber 2013 this course led to a crossroads, where they had to choose 
and favor one at the expense of the other (Malyarenko 2016, 
350; Menon and Rumer 2015, 62-64). After years of negotiation, 
President Viktor Yanukovych abruptly withdrew from association 
agreement negotiations with the European Union. 

Revolutions are often connected to the dashing of expecta- 
tions of future progress (Payne 2012, 6). Yanukovych's unexpected 
maneuver caused frustration among those who believed the only 
way to escape stagnation was to maintain Ukraines future as part 
ofthe West, if not to realize full sovereignty from the sway of Mos- 
cow (Plokhy 2015, 326, 338). The magnitude of the outcry was 
nevertheless limited at the outset. After a mere ten days, the pro- 
tests in Kyiv against Yanukovychs decision had split into two com- 
peting groups - both of which were dwindling (Onuch and Sasse 
2016, 566-67). The name EuroMaidan combined the issue at stake 
- Ukraines relationship with Europe, and especially the European 
Union - and the place - Maidan Nezalezhnosti, or Independ- 
ence Square. During the Soviet era, the Maidan became a tradi- 
tional place for political rallies to support the regime. From 1990 
the square instead became associated with political protest that 
authorities dared not crack down on (Yekelchyk 2020, 4-5). From 
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then on, conflicts between the political elites and the state and its 
citizens were largely resolved through negotiation (Plokhy 2015, 
327-28, 337). On November 30, 2013, the government breached 
this informal understanding as riot police attacked the few hun- 
dred present on the Maidan. This unprecedented government 
escalation brought hundreds of thousands to the streets of many 
Ukrainian cities, protesting issues much more fundamental than 
the future of Ukraine in the wider world. For some, the Maidan 
was a protest against brutality, corruption, and rule by gangsters. 
It was a revolt against proizvol - a Russian word that combines 
arbitrariness and tyranny - and for the right to be treated with 
dignity as human beings instead of objects of someone else's will 
(Shore 2017, 40-41). 

The crackdown on the EuroMaidan protestors contributed 
to polarization and the end of ambiguity. In the words of Ivan, a 
young professional from eastern Ukraine, “black was black and 
white was white” Ivan was among those Ukrainians who saw 
police brutality as the final straw. Perceiving the moment as his- 
torical and existential, he was haunted by the idea that his children 
would later ask him what he did during the Maidan. He could not 
face the prospect of answering "nothing? After deciding that he 
had to leave for Kyiv, he filled his car with other would-be protes- 
tors within 30 minutes of announcing on Facebook that he would 
drive there. By day Ivan worked in the Kyiv office of his company, 
by night in the Automaidan, a group of volunteers who helped 
with transporting goods and people to and from what the protes- 
tors began to call the “Maidan state.” 

The Maidan state was an impressive feat of self-organization. 
Volunteers built a system to provide everything from security 
to food, shelter, and warmth for protestors. This logistical effort 
allowed demonstrations to go on for months despite repression 
from state security forces and freezing temperatures - which the 
authorities hoped would force protestors to give up. Ivans initial 
task, for instance, was to haul firewood from Kyiv's surroundings 
to the Maidan. 
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The various functions of the Maidan state depended on coor- 
dination, and ultimately a strong feeling of civic momentum. 
The Maidan thus brought unexpected unity to a divided soci- 
ety. As Anna told me, there was incredible friendship where one 
“saw someone for the first time and trusted him completely" The 
Maidan state also served as a reminder and criticism of the fail- 
ings of the brutal and corrupt Ukrainian state, which volunteers 
sought to force to improve. Because the government had already 
showed its willingness to resort to force, some protestors felt they 
needed to answer in kind. Offensive use of force involved occupa- 
tion of government buildings, scuffles with the Berkut, and even 
deploying homemade catapults. Others perceived it necessary to 
control the protests, as infiltration by provocateurs could justify a 
violent crackdown. In case of such a crackdown, the protests also 
depended on protection provided by self-defense units clad in do- 
it-yourself armor. 

However impressive the Maidan state was, it only lasted for 
83 days and, even then, failed to topple the regime through non- 
violent means alone. On January 16, 2014, parliament passed so- 
called “dictatorship laws,” revoking both freedom of speech and 
assembly. From the protestors' perspective, law had been reduced 
to a mere instrument of oppression. Some felt that the struggle 
had already become existential, with the threat of arrest, prosecu- 
tion, and up to 15 years in prison for participating in the protests, 
or even for covering their faces. One group of youngsters wearing 
masks went in front of the oldest prison in Kyiv in an almost car- 
nival atmosphere of clear provocation of the new laws, demand- 
ing to be arrested. The laws of January 16 marked the point of no 
return. Either Yanukovych or the protestors would have to fall. 

This was, in any case, the view of many of the more radical 
protestors, who saw that two months of nonviolent protests had 
not resulted in any gains. Faced with increasing repression, the 
opposition leaders who had sought to control the Maidan state 
failed to show much urgency, neither did they present a credible 
strategy for toppling the Yanukovych regime. To remedy the situ- 
ation, the protests were now radicalized. A violent revolutionary 
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strategy was adopted from below. This resort to violence empha- 
sizes the inherent weakness of the Maidan state when it came to 
coordinating a sufficiently strong nonviolent strategy. Radical 
nationalists would play a central role in executing this new strat- 
egy due to their revolutionary identity, centralized organizations 
and expertise and readiness for violent action (Ishchenko 2020; 
Kudelia 2018; Likhachev 2015). 

Soon smoke from burning tires filled the air in central Kyiv. 
Protestors battled riot police for control of the Maidan until 
sniper fire erupted on February 20. It was part of this carnage I 
witnessed the day after on YouTube. The resulting outcry proved 
too much even for Yanukovychs allies, who distanced themselves 
from him. Security officials feared for their safety and negotiated 
a ceasefire with protestors until parliament demobilized the MoIA 
forces. A day before the sniper fire began, protestors in other cities 
in central and western Ukraine had occupied police stations and 
Interior Ministry headquarters. Rumors spread that a large cache 
of firearms captured in the city of Lviv were being transported to 
the protestors in Kyiv (Higgins, Kramer, and Erlanger 2014). This 
may have influenced the willingness of the officials to negotiate: 
if the arms ended up in the hands of protestors in Kyiv, worse 
bloodshed would ensue. 

The prospect of escalating violence also hastened international 
efforts to de-escalate and resolve the situation. On February 21 
Yanukovych, representatives of the opposition, and several Euro- 
pean Union countries and Russia, "Concerned with the tragic 
loss of life in Ukraine, seeking an immediate end of bloodshed 
and determined to pave the way for a political resolution of the 
crisis,’ signed an agreement on settlement of the political crisis 
in Ukraine (German Federal Foreign Office 2014). The Russian 
representative did not arrive to sign the agreement, which also 
left some Maidan activists disappointed as Yanukovych was not 
forced to resign. 

There was no real need to stipulate Yanukovychs resignation, 
for his authority evaporated after he signed the agreement. Fol- 
lowing the parliamentary decision the day before, his security 
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forces did not wait for the president’s approval before leaving the 
capitol. Up to 5,000 did so, in part because the agreement called 
for an investigation into the killing of protestors. Others claimed 
they were simply left without orders in a situation where the cen- 
tral government was falling apart. After signing the agreement, 
Yanukovych - whose house some of the protestors had threatened 
to attack - fled the capital the same evening. Two days later Rus- 
sia helped him to escape the country (Higgins and Kramer 2015). 

What started as a protest against one foreign policy decision 
left around 150 protestors and police dead and turned into what 
was later officially dubbed the Revolution of Dignity in Ukraine. 
Yanukovychs unexpected flight left the victorious Maidan protes- 
tors shocked and with mixed feelings. It was as difficult to fathom 
what had happened as what was to come. Some people wept and 
cried for the fallen. Some shouted and demanded revenge. Some 
rejoiced and felt victorious. What united many was the shared 
faith that it was now possible to build a better society without cor- 
ruption and police brutality. 

Yet, more immediately, the revolution had required blood, 
divided the society, and left a vacuum of political authority. In 
Kyiv this vacuum was filled by those opposed to Yanukovych, 
whose resort to violence had made the protestors who flocked to 
the Maidan question his legitimacy. More precisely, the revolution 
saw not the protestors, but established opposition politicians gain 
power in the first government of Arseniy Yatsenyuk. Especially 
in eastern Ukraine, others viewed the revolution as nothing more 
than a violent coup détat. These views were only further polarized 
by the visible and vocal roles Ukrainian nationalists associated 
with the far right played on the Maidan (Ishchenko 2016; Mat- 
veeva 2018, 80-81). The notion of a coup questioned the legiti- 
macy of Ukrainian political institutions altogether. Some of these 
institutions, especially the police, virtually disappeared during the 
days after the revolution as officers were afraid of being associated 
with the old government and the killing of protestors. Others were 
uncertain whether they should be associated with the new govern- 
ment either. Nevertheless, the result was not chaos and disorder. 
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Emboldened and empowered by months of grassroots activism, 
in many places state institutions were replaced from below, for 
instance when locals organized themselves to protect their homes 
and communities. 

Within a few weeks of the protests over 500 statues of Lenin 
were toppled in the de-Sovietization process dubbed “Leninopad” 
(Kravchenko 2015; Tórnquist-Plewa and Yurchuk 2019, 705). 
Some participants continue to maintain that the history of mod- 
ern Ukraine only started with this revolution. At the same time, 
the revolution stimulated opposition as others in the Crimean 
Peninsula and the eastern parts of the country distanced them- 
selves from the new government in Kyiv, which they - following 
Russian propaganda - accused of fascism. The new government's 
hurried repeal of a law protecting minority languages did not help 
the situation, as this was widely understood to prohibit the use of 
the Russian language in Ukraine (Malyarenko 2016, 351). Polari- 
zation allowed previously marginal ideas such as clear-cut separa- 
tism to gain influence. The downfall of Yanukovych thus marked 
the beginning, not the end, of the struggle over Ukraine’s future 
course. 

Mere days after Yanukovychs escape and while both the new 
rulers in Kyiv and the world looked on, Crimea was occupied by 
Russias so-called “little green men.” Despite public statements 
from Moscow denying deployment of these unmarked masked sol- 
diers or any plans to occupy Crimea, Russia nevertheless annexed 
the peninsula after a hasty and questionable referendum (Yurchak 
2014). The events in Crimea transpired rapidly and unexpectedly 
at a time when the dust from the Maidan fallout was still settling, 
and when much was in flux in Kyiv. Many Ukrainians sought nor- 
malcy and stability beyond what they experienced under Yanuko- 
vych. According to Tosya, a Kyiv resident and a Maidan protestor, 
“when Yanukovych left, many were relieved. Some simply because 
the subway would work on schedule.” Days felt like hours, filled 
with funerals and commemoration of the “Heavenly Hundred,’ 
the protestors killed in the revolution who were now deemed mar- 
tyrs. For Tosya, until the occupation of Crimea, “much was uncer- 
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tain. [Then] the war started and gradually everything became as 
certain as before, but, you know, in a bad way.” 

The Russian occupation and annexation of Crimea marked the 
start of a “Russian spring” that suggested similar secession was 
possible elsewhere, especially in eastern Ukraine. This was no idle 
threat for the new government in Kyiv. The new rulers struggled 
to employ the means of the state that had been hollowed out by 
years of corruption and mismanagement. The revolution had also 
politicized the security forces, some of whom had taken the side 
of the revolutionaries while others had opposed it. In an uncertain 
situation, many chose to wait and see how things would develop. 

In this increasingly polarized context, the situation escalated 
out of control. Russia in fact later gave out medals “For the Return 
of Crimea,” dating the start of the operation to February 20, 2014, 
when Yanukovych was still in power. On March 1, and while 
Crimea was occupied, Yanukovych begged Putin to “to use the 
armed forces of the Russian Federation to re-establish the rule of 
law, peace, order, stability and to protect the people of Ukraine” 
(Charbonneau 2014). After the declaration of Crimea’s independ- 
ence on March 16 and its incorporation into Russia two days later, 
some Russians who had supported separatism moved to eastern 
Ukraine. Crowds in the east demonstrated and marched, dis- 
arming police stations while demoralized security officials tried 
to restore order. Protestors occupied administration buildings, 
replacing Ukrainian blue and yellow flags with the Russian tri- 
color. According to Vitaly Yarema, the first deputy prime minis- 
ter of Ukraine, a total of 242,000 people participated in 320 pro- 
Russian actions in Ukraine between the end of February and the 
start of April (Euromaidan Press 2014a). While it remains unclear 
how this information was collected, one could assume that the 
government had an interest in deflating rather than inflating these 
numbers. 

As Ukraine risked disintegration, there was little the govern- 
ment seemed to be able to do. Amid political turmoil the new 
government inherited a state that was both broke and broken. 
As Interim President Oleksandr Turchynov later described the 
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situation, “Our country had neither the government system, nor 
the defense system back then" (Hladka et al. 2017, 30; see also 
Plokhy 2018, xvi). Yet if there was one thing people learned since 
the 2004 and 2014 revolutions, it was that revolution is a process, 
not an event (Payne 2012, 9). If change was sought, then revolu- 
tionaries needed to do it themselves instead of returning home. 
In fact, many revolutionaries felt indebted to those who had been 
injured or killed for the revolution (Shore 2017, 123). This sense 
of responsibility, combined with genuine fear of a Russian inva- 
sion, contributed to the mobilization of the so-called volunteer 
battalions to prevent a similar scenario in Donbas. Perceiving the 
state as both unable and unwilling to act against separatism, they 
became the first line of defense for Ukrainian territorial sover- 
eignty - and thus helped the transition from revolution to war. 


From Revolution to War 


For those gathered at the Maidan, the protests appeared to bring a 
divided society together, regardless of ethnic, religious, or socio- 
economic differences. Simultaneously, the revolution deepened 
other Ukrainian cleavages until the Maidan led Ukraine straight 
to war. If asked when the war began, many Ukrainians believe 
it was when the unmarked Russian “little green men" occupied 
Crimea on February 27, 2014, or February 20, the date given on 
the official Russian campaign medal “For the Return of Crimea.” 
Some suggest early April, when armed separatists led by the for- 
mer Russian intelligence officer Igor Girkin captured the city of 
Sloviansk in Donetsk. Yet the longer the discussion carries on, the 
further back the beginning of the war stretches. Russia had been 
preparing to annex Crimea for years. Russian information opera- 
tions had targeted mainland Ukraine for even longer, sowing divi- 
sion in the society of post-independence Ukraine (Hladka et al. 
2017, 50). The official Ukrainian historiography even explains the 
millions who starved to death during the Holodomor in 1932-33 
as a genocidal attempt by the Soviet leadership to wipe out "the 
Ukrainian nation" (Holodomor Victims Memorial 2019). 
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From the perspective of many Ukrainian nationalists, the 
events of spring 2014 thus only marked the start of physical war- 
fare in a much longer war. The way several interviewees claim 
the war began with the beating of the EuroMaidan protestors on 
November 30, 2013, suggests that they consider the war and the 
revolution to constitute parts of the same struggle for the Ukrain- 
ian nation. Indeed, what was at stake for many of the volunteers 
interviewed was not mere territory but Ukrainian nationhood. 
Yet, for some, war meant redemption. A shared external threat 
in the east would mend societal divisions. The revolution prom- 
ised that a divided borderland, forced to navigate between greater 
powers, could break free and at last forge its own destiny. More 
immediately, society would rise and unite to defend the revolu- 
tions hard-won gains. For many the revolution marked the end 
of stasis and the beginning of modern Ukraine as an independent 
and modern - repeatedly called “normal” - state. 

The Maidan protestors reflected on past mistakes committed 
in the Orange Revolution of 2004 and drew two main lessons. 
First, people learned their potential political power. Second, they 
understood they could not delegate responsibility for reforms to 
others, especially politicians, who had squandered the gains of the 
Orange Revolution (Shore 2017, 28). At that time, the revolution- 
aries failed to take advantage of initial successes; they soon demo- 
bilized and got on with their lives, and the revolution’s aims were 
never implemented. As Andrew Wilson (2015a, 322) succinctly 
summarizes, "taken together, the old guard survived, returned 
and prospered ... many came to regret that the Orange Revolu- 
tion was not a bit more revolutionary? It is important, however, 
to note that when the protests began in 2004 or 2013, they did not 
necessarily aim at a revolution. Framing them later as such raised 
expectations of rapid reform. This influenced the events that fol- 
lowed. For instance, the regret about the outcomes of the Orange 
Revolution contributed to more radical demands for reform a 
decade later. 

The experience of the Maidan also further eroded trust in 
party politics. Opposition to both political and state structures led 
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to the realization that the people themselves would have to ini- 
tiate change. The sacrifices made in the immediate aftermath of 
the revolution, memorialized in the martyrdom of the Heavenly 
Hundred, made it difficult to simply let go. It became necessary to 
hold politicians accountable, to continue the revolution through 
reforms, so that the sacrifices had not been made in vain. 

These experiences led many of the Maidan activists to mobilize 
against separatism. What complicated matters, however, was that 
the result of the Maidan was not merely a change of elites in Kyiv. 
Revolutions - overturning social relations - build on the break- 
down of state authority, as politics are taken from elites by the 
masses below (Smith 2017, 5). Bringing politics to the streets of 
Kyiv culminated in violence. 

Bringing politics to the street is nevertheless not enough for 
a revolution because the breakdown of state authority is rarely 
the direct consequence of mass mobilization. As Stephen Kotkin 
(2015, 166) has argued, "revolution results not from determined 
crowds in the streets but from elite abandonment of the existing 
political order” The Maidan Revolution encouraged politiciza- 
tion and then filled the resulting vacuum in Western Ukraine 
and the seat of government in Kyiv until the flight of Yanuko- 
vych. While the revolutionaries owned the streets of the capital 
and several other cities in western Ukraine, the revolution also 
contributed to a new vacuum of political authority in Crimea and 
eastern Ukraine. In these areas many had voted Yanukovych, and 
now perceived the revolution as a violent coup détat. Regional 
security officials — especially the returning Berkut who had bat- 
tled revolutionaries in Kyiv - either stayed neutral, or supported 
anti- Maidan protests (Hladka et al. 2017, 61, 64-65, 67; Kofman 
et al. 2017, 21). Violence polarized previously ambiguous views 
toward the least common denominators. While no one knew what 
would happen next, the visible presence of previously fringe right- 
wing nationalists who demanded radical Ukrainization policies at 
Maidan and the re-emergence of Second World War-era nation- 
alist imagery and slogans (Yekelchyk 2020, 95) did little to alle- 
viate fear in predominantly Russian-speaking areas (Ishchenko 
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2016; Malyarenko 2016; Matsuzato 2016). To make things worse, 
Right Sector - an alliance of nationalist groups that had emerged 
at Maidan and who openly used the red and black standard of 
the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists whom the Soviet 
Union had labeled as fascists - threatened to lead a "friendship 
train" to Crimea in order to protect Ukrainian sovereignty. This 
implication of use of force by non-state actors presaged the way 
volunteer battalions continued to influence conflict dynamics. 
When Kamila and other pro-Ukrainian activists tried to travel to 
Crimea to assess the situation, they were stopped by armed men 
at a checkpoint ostensibly erected in response to such threats. She 
was sent back to mainland Ukraine - but not before her hair was 
shaved. 

The Maidan raised violence as the main issue of Ukrainian 
politics. Violence led to fear, especially regarding Crimea, and 
directly contributed to the Russian occupation and annexation 
of the peninsula. When the Russian "little green men" arrived in 
the early hours of February 27, many Crimeans welcomed them. 
Domestic factors can explain this support for Russia. Crimea's 
population was overwhelmingly Russophone and included a siz- 
able ethnic Russian minority. As Yanukovychs Party of Regions 
competed for the same voters with these ethnic Russian parties, 
the latter's activities had been curbed during Yanukovychs rule. 
Yanukovych had not trusted the indigenous Crimean elites, and 
sidelined them with his own trustees from Donetsk. Spurred by 
widespread anti-Maidan opinion, the indigenous elites bypassed 
the Yanukovych trustees who tried to de-escalate the political sit- 
uation. The indigenous Crimean elites appear to have been more 
willing to secede to Russia, than the Kremlin to take them: they 
had to make sure that Russia was ready to annex Crimea, not the 
other way around (Matsuzato 2016). 

On February 28 the newly appointed Ukrainian interim 
president Oleksandr Turchynov chaired a National Security and 
Defense Council meeting that offers a sober picture of the chal- 
lenges faced by the new government. The publicized minutes 
of the meeting deserve to be discussed in length (shorter snip- 
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pets and Turchynov's assessment of the situation can be found in 
Hladka et al. 2017, 28-31; for the full transcript from which the 
citations are taken, see Ukrainian National Security and Defense 
Council 2016). The council noted a coordinated effort of “sepa- 
ratism, which is artificially supported and spread on the territory 
of Ukraine; but which nevertheless enjoyed “massive support 
... by locals? In fact, the council noted that “the majority of the 
Crimean population is pro- Russian, anti-Ukrainian^ In this situ- 
ation, the council felt that resorting to force would only justify 
Russian military action. To make matters worse, it was far from 
certain that the armed forces would execute such orders, if given. 
Several security officials resigned; many were considered treason- 
ous, and some had already defected to the Russian side. The Rus- 
sian commander of the Black Sea Fleet promised that if Ukrain- 
ians did not resist, there would be no bloodshed. He also said that 
they were prepared to “go to the end.” In addition to the 20,000 
Russian soldiers in Crimea, there were a further 38,000 across the 
Ukrainian-Russian border. There was no army after Yanukovy- 
ch’s systematic destruction of the armed forces. Full-scale war was 
not an option: Russian forces would have been able to reach Kyiv 
by the evening. The council also recognized the political nature 
of the problem. If law and order were not followed and Maidan 
activists continued to occupy state buildings, those opposed to the 
Maidan would do the same. No other country was ready to offer 
military assistance. Both Americans and Germans pleaded with 
the government to de-escalate the situation. 

The interim government thus faced what was likely to be the 
first post-independence test of Ukrainian statehood: Ukraine had 
to prove it could maintain monopoly of force in its territory. It 
did not pass this test in Crimea, failing to defend its territorial 
sovereignty against encroaching Russia. Russia faced no military 
resistance from Ukraine. Ukrainian servicemen who wanted to 
defend the peninsula were largely left without orders, fully aware 
that opening fire on the unmarked Russian soldiers would have 
grave consequences. Not only would armed resistance amount to 
suicide but it would potentially mean a declaration of war and a 
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full-scale Russian invasion of Ukraine. Splits within Crimea also 
became apparent while considering the fate of its security forces - 
most of which were locally recruited due to Crimea’s autonomous 
status. It was later revealed that 24,182 members of the Ukrainian 
military and law enforcement agencies on the peninsula (83.3 per- 
cent of their total number) chose to remain under the new Rus- 
sian rule (Stasyuk 2018, 92). This decision to remain was more 
applicable to the police than the military: out of 20,315 soldiers, 
6,010 - just under 30 percent - returned to Ukraine after the Rus- 
sian annexation (Ukrinform 2016). 

With the lack of local resistance, it is possible that Russian 
decision-makers were encouraged to continue exploiting Ukrain- 
ian weakness (Kofman et al. 2017, 30-31). Russian media tried 
to describe the annexation of Crimea as the beginning of a “Rus- 
sian spring" comparable to the Prague Spring of 1968 or the Arab 
Spring of 2011; what made the comparison ironic was that Russia 
hardly offered a more liberal alternative. This was not lost on the 
Kremlin. Fearful of popular uprisings, it used other ideologies to 
legitimize the subsequent insurgency in Donbas (Laruelle 2016). 
The annexation nevertheless indicated that similar secession was 
possible elsewhere in post-revolutionary Ukraine. 

Depending on whether one was for or against the Maidan, the 
Russian support for separatism was interpreted in opposite ways. 
Those who saw the revolution as a coup détat welcomed this sup- 
port (Kudelia 2016; Matsuzato 2017), and could find encourage- 
ment in both the Russian resolve and the Ukrainian weakness and 
indecisiveness. The Maidan revolutionaries in turn saw not only 
threats to the gains of the revolution, but more importantly the 
unraveling of their country. To some extent the crisis resembled 
those that characterized Weimar Germany (Weitz 2007; Schmitt 
2004) and other European states that emerged from the First 
World War: even the stability of post-Maidan Ukraine was threat- 
ened by insufficient state capacity for asserting political author- 
ity over a society which did not accord the interim government 
full legitimacy, nor recognize its legality. After losing Crimea, the 
interim government had already proven that it was unable - some 
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thought unwilling - to defend Ukrainian sovereignty. Society was 
increasingly polarized between those who sought secession and 
those who vowed to protect Ukrainian sovereignty from further 
violations. With the rise of militancy, the upshot was further fear 
and violence, and inevitably further polarization and erosion of 
state authority. 

The situation was dire. As already noted, the interim president 
Oleksandr Turchynov later lamented the absence of both the gov- 
ernment and defense system at the time. While perhaps impres- 
sive on paper, the Ukrainian armed forces appeared hollow. It was 
estimated that the largest country entirely within Europe, with a 
population of 45 million and a 130,000-strong military, only pos- 
sessed 5,000 combat-ready soldiers (Ukrainian National Security 
and Defense Council 2016). Geared more toward internal than 
external threats, all security services were furthermore assumed 
to have been thoroughly infiltrated by Russia. There were no 
preparations for opposing separatists or Russia. As a result, "no 
one had any real idea what to do" (Judah 2015, 165). 

The circumstances of the annexation of Crimea were unique, 
as was the lack of Ukrainian response to the “little green men” 
What worked in Crimea did not in the east. Firstly, the element 
of surprise tends to work only once. In addition, Donbas was his- 
torically deemed more important for Ukraine, and support for 
separatism was more lukewarm there, both among local elites and 
the general population. A poll conducted in Donbas in April 2014 
showed that while support for separatism was higher than in other 
regions of mainland Ukraine, just 29 percent of the respondents 
were in favor of separatism; 52 percent opposed and 15 percent 
were uncertain. Ethnic Russians, who constituted a third of the 
population, were more in favor of separatism, with 45 percent 
favoring, 33 percent opposing, and 17 percent uncertain. As even 
ethnic Russians did not support separatism wholeheartedly, the 
poll results did not allow equating ethnic identities with diametri- 
cally opposed political preferences (Giuliano 2018). 

Accounts favorable to the revolutionaries portray the result- 
ing rise of the society to defend Ukrainian sovereignty as state- 
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led and orderly (Hladka et al. 2017; Stasyuk 2018). In reality, this 
mobilization was often done despite the state, which early on hin- 
dered rather than helped the process. The Crimean occupation led 
many volunteers to perceive the state as part of the problem, not 
the solution. The military especially contributed to these negative 
views of the state. While lines of eager volunteers formed in front 
of military recruitment commissariats, outdated formal, often 
Soviet-era practices and laws stopped many from enlisting. Oth- 
ers who managed to enlist were sent home to await mobilization 
orders. These orders did not always come. Each passing day saw 
escalating anti- and pro-Maidan protests in the east. With state 
inaction, fear and frustration grew. Early on, most of those who 
felt a pressing need to fight to protect Ukrainian sovereignty had 
no choice but to mobilize outside the state purview. Even some 
soldiers left ranks to counter rising separatism as part of volun- 
teer battalions. The only means to oppose the separatism deemed 
to threaten Ukraine came from an increasingly polarized society, 
and especially from those who had steered Ukraine to its now per- 
ilous new course. This was the context out of which the volunteer 
battalions arose. 


Contemporary War 


In classic military theory, war constitutes a human activity which 
reflects the broader contexts where it is waged (Howard 2002). As 
social contexts are constantly changing, so too is war. This was, for 
instance, the case in the early 1990s, with the end of the Cold War 
and the ripples that followed. While even during the Cold War the 
ratio between traditional interstate wars and those not fitting this 
category had been skewed toward the seemingly novel intrastate 
conflicts, the end of the threat of major war on the one hand and 
the increase of these other kinds of wars on the other suggested 
that war had either reverted to a premodern type, or transformed 
into an unprecedented model. The attempts to understand these 
seemingly new realities often resulted in new prefixes being added 
to war (Duyvesteyn and Angstrém 2005). Scholars of strategy 
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nevertheless soon questioned the utility of these prefixes. For 
instance, James Gow (2003) demonstrated how even seemingly 
irrational acts of violence against civilians could form a part of 
premeditated strategy to achieve rather traditional political ends. 
From the perspective of strategic studies, war as a phenomenon 
remained largely unchanged from the way Clausewitz had defined 
it in the early 19th century (Smith 2005). 

Perhaps the most surprising aspect of the war in Ukraine 
was not its perceived novelty, but how closely the debates about 
the war resembled those of the 1990s. For example, an excellent 
book that scrutinized the new realities after the Cold War was 
Martin van Creveld's Transformation of War (1991). Despite its 
sharp observations, van Creveld's book suffered from bad tim- 
ing and misdirected criticism. It was understandably not popular 
to portray Western state militaries as irrelevant in the first place, 
and especially when these forces had just scored an easy victory 
against Iraq in the First Gulf War. On a more theoretical level, van 
Creveld's and several of his contemporaries’ criticism of Clause- 
witz appeared misplaced (Smith 2005). Nevertheless, the crux 
of van Creveld's argument was sound. Changed circumstances 
required conventions and ideas about war to be updated (Van 
Creveld 1991, 92). The confusion caused by the war in Ukraine 
implied that such updating had not been successful, and that our 
understandings of war and strategy had in some respects not sig- 
nificantly evolved since the early 1990s. 

Limiting violence is a precondition for social life in all soci- 
eties. To date, ridding society of violence altogether has never- 
theless proven difficult, although not for want of trying. The best 
example of this comes in the form of states, famously defined by 
Weber as social organizations that claim the monopoly on violence 
within their territory (Waters and Waters 2015). State authority in 
democracies depends on consent and rule of law, with monopoly 
of force contributing to the latter. That said, even democracies 
and especially authoritarian leaders ultimately rely on coercion 
to ensure their subjects submit to their will. States and the elites 
who lead them justify their existence through protection of their 
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subjects, not only from domestic threats but especially from other 
states. Violence thus remains a cornerstone of social life in both 
domestic and international spheres (Malešević 2017). As a result, 
legitimizing some forms and uses of violence and delegitimiz- 
ing others remains crucial. Collective violence needs to be legiti- 
mized, whereas private violence in other circumstances must be 
curtailed for social life to continue. 

How then is violence restricted in practice? Nonviolence at 
home requires monopolizing legitimate use of violence, but also 
the capacity for external violence. One way for separating accept- 
able forms of violence from unacceptable ones has been the inven- 
tion of peace and, by corollary, war. Peace is often defined through 
the absence of war. Traditionally, war in turn is defined by four 
attributes: wars concern organized violence between collectives, 
not individuals; wars are waged against foreigners, and hence 
between rather than within collectives; wars describe a rule-gov- 
erned activity; and, finally, times of war must be distinguishable 
from times of peace (Neff 2008, 15). 

The core problem with this understanding of war is its assump- 
tion of an inseparable link between war and that the collectives 
that wage it are states. While van Creveld recognized that it was 
arbitrary to define war through the state as the state-centric vari- 
ant of war was only one of the many forms war could assume (Van 
Creveld 1991, 57-58), he nevertheless demanded that to qualify 
as a War it was necessary to separate combatants from noncom- 
batants and to adhere to law. Although van Creveld recognized 
that written law was a relatively new phenomenon and hence that 
law was equal to norms and conventions, there could be no war 
without law (Van Creveld 1991, 92-93). In fact, law has become 
so embedded in the concept of war that war has become, first and 
foremost, a legal institution (Kennedy 2006; Neff 2008). 

From the perspective of law, both war and peace and combat- 
ant and noncombatant form binary conditions. It should not be 
surprising that these kinds of rigidly defined dichotomies always 
contain gray areas between them. This was the case with the 
^mother of all wars; the Second World War, which led to mas- 
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sive partisan mobilization and the extermination of millions of 
civilians. Anthropologists have noted the prevalence of domestic 
“no peace, no war” situations, which have often appeared more as 
the norm than the exception (Richards 2005). Neither does civil 
strife, including in the colonies, count as real war (Barkawi 2016). 
Frozen conflicts offer only one comparable interstate example. In 
the same manner, in Ukraine the absence of a declaration of war 
and the indistinct nature of some of the belligerents contributed 
to ambiguity and to notions of the conflict as a new kind of war. 

The novelty ofthe war in Donbas is nevertheless debatable. One 
assessment of the conflict was that "Ukraine is a case study not in 
pioneering new nonlinear approaches but in the failure of hybrid 
warfare to deliver the desired political ends for Russia" (Kofman et 
al. 2017, 70). Russia had waged “war without war and occupation 
without occupation in the Russian sphere of influence” (Dunn and 
Bobick 2014), in a manner which raised the question of whether 
the dichotomies and the international regulation of organized 
violence have become so restrictive that affairs between states too 
have been conducted in ways that helped their leaders avoid some 
of the obligations of both peace and war. Nondeclaration of war 
is also more prevalent than declaration. For instance, the United 
States has only ever formally declared five wars (Freedman 2012), 
the last time against Romania on June 4, 1942, during the Second 
World War. The distinction between combatants and noncombat- 
ants too has become unclear. To give only one example, enemy 
populations became targets of strategic bombing and extermina- 
tion in the Second World War, after which some of them began 
to resist and fight back (Van Creveld 1991, 79). Targeted killings 
have required drawing - and often crossing - boundaries between 
legitimate and illegitimate targets (Bergman 2018). 

This kind of failure to adhere to the laws of war was explained 
through the transformation of war itself in modern times. For 
van Creveld, war as traditionally understood had no future. Faced 
with the onslaught of low-intensity conflicts that did not corre- 
spond to traditional idea of interstate war, modern military forces 
lacked utility: as van Creveld put it, they are “about as relevant to 
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war in our age as Don Quixote was in his" (Van Creveld 1991, 30). 
A decade and a half later, Rupert Smith (2008, 3) continued the 
same argument, if only slightly less provocatively: “War as cog- 
nitively known to most non-combatants, war as battle in a field 
between men and machinery, war as a massive deciding event in a 
dispute in international affairs: Such war no longer exists.” 

While van Creveld clearly went too far with his hyperbole, it 
is more difficult to refute Smith's observation of an altered utility 
of force. Although the large-scale Russian invasion of Ukraine in 
February 2022 offers evidence to the contrary, the typical goals of 
contemporary warfare have, regardless, shifted from simply eradi- 
cating enemy armed forces to establishing a political condition. 
While force could capture territory, for instance, it is difficult to 
see how violence alone could deliver political goals like establish- 
ing democracy on this captured territory. Just as important, this 
entails a different sequence than peace-crisis-war-resolution, 
with the conceptualization of war as a disruption of peace that 
has a clear beginning and end. As Smith argues, "there is no pre- 
defined sequence, but rather a continuous crisscrossing between 
confrontation and conflict" (Smith 2008, 183-84). As a result, it 
is not always possible to distinguish military force from other, 
inherently political activities (Simpson 2013). Further evidence 
of this comes from historical lessons of counterinsurgency (Ucko 
2012), the more recent notions of hybrid warfare, and the 4:1 “cor- 
relation of nonmilitary and military measures" attributed to the 
Russian chief of the general staff, General Valery Gerasimov (Bar- 
tles 2016, 35), which all mix organized violence with nonmilitary 
means. 

Smith also observed that because war sought to establish a 
political condition and because war was no longer expected to be 
waged at home, its contemporary version was “war amongst the 
people? While he recognized that in many cases adversaries "are 
not only of the people but are fighting amongst them to attack the 
occupier and also to establish a dominant position at least locally 
for their own faction or ethnic group,’ Smith still saw that they 
could be "separated from the people" (Smith 2008, 278-86). This 
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possibility of separating enemies from the people suggests that 
Smith largely perceived "the people" as little more than a target 
and a terrain. Here Smith - a British officer - clung to past ideas 
of engagement despite having served in Northern Ireland during 
the Troubles. Assuming that combatants can be separated from 
noncombatants allows the bypassing of obvious questions con- 
cerning human relations in these conflicts, as well as the social 
embeddedness of adversaries. As this investigation of the volun- 
teer battalions and the war they waged in Donbas illustrates, not 
asking such questions risks leading to a simplified understand- 
ing of war and the context it is waged in. What becomes blatantly 
clear is how the war in Donbas was not merely fought “amongst 
the people,” but more importantly both by and between the peo- 
ple. This had two immediate effects: first, the further muddying of 
what this war amounted to; second, the centrality of political and 
sociological factors in this war. Both influenced how the volun- 
teers who mobilized to the war experienced it. 


The Sitzkrieg 


For many members of the volunteer battalions interviewed for 
this study, the Maidan Revolution and the war in Donbas were 
merely the continuation of the same struggle. Yet as Andrew Wil- 
son (2016) has argued, the revolution would not have escalated 
into war without active Russian involvement. Without Russia, 
Crimea would not have seceded, nor would separatists inspired by 
the various ideas of Novorossiya have flocked to eastern Ukraine. 
Even if these points were contested - and they are - the Russian 
military intervention was necessary to prevent the combined 
Ukrainian forces from regaining control of eastern Ukraine from 
separatists in August 2014 (Malyarenko 2016; Sakwa 2015; Wil- 
son 2016; Yekelchyk 2020). Yet it is equally important to observe 
that Russia did not act in a vacuum. As demonstrated by the Rus- 
sian success in occupying Crimea and failure in doing the same 
in eastern Ukraine, domestic factors mattered. Yet what some 
describe as the Kremlins almost obsessive association of internal 
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unrest to external meddling appears to have found its equivalent in 
Ukrainian thinking (Freedman 2019). Despite evidence of impor- 
tant local grievances behind the conflict (Arel and Driscoll 2023; 
Matsuzato 2017; Matveeva 2018; Uehling 2023; Wilson 2016), the 
official Ukrainian view that the war was one against Russia served 
to diminish the importance of any domestic factors in the conflict. 

During the last days of the Maidan, it was revealed that Yanu- 
kovych was preparing an ATO to grant security agencies - includ- 
ing the armed forces - widespread powers to act against protestors 
(Woods 2014). This act of desperation came too late, as the Yanu- 
kovych regime was already crumbling. Two months later, on April 
13, the interim government that replaced Yanukovych took a cue 
from him and declared an ATO against the now-armed separatists 
in the east, who in turn called the new government an illegitimate 
junta. This rhetoric is typical in its denial of the opponents politi- 
cal legitimacy. Criminalizing the separatists as illegitimate terror- 
ists suggested that violence remained the only available means in 
the conflict - calling the government a junta that they too were 
illegitimate. As Avakov explained, “if faced with armed resistance 
of Russian saboteurs, we had to liquidate the threat as negotiations 
with the terrorists were impossible and unacceptable" (quoted in 
Hladka et al. 2017, 65. This, and quotes from Avakov that follow 
have been approved by his deputy Anton Herashchenko). At the 
same time, the official view in Kyiv was that there was no war, 
nor would there be one. While the terrorist label was perhaps also 
meant to de-escalate the conflict with Russia, aside from serving 
to delegitimize the political grievances of those critical ofthe revo- 
lution, it also muddied the official narrative of an interstate war by 
suggesting that the threat came from domestic criminals, rather 
than from the military of another state. The kind of war discussed 
in rhetoric thus never truly materialized in reality. 

There were several reasons as to why the declaration of war 
never came. Some were already apparent by the end of February 
2014, when the National Security and Defense Council convened 
to discuss the escalating situation in Crimea. Reeling from the 
Maidan Revolution that had collapsed political authority in parts 
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ofthe country, the new government in Kyiv had neither the finan- 
cial backing nor the support of its whole population. Years of cor- 
ruption and neglect - some believe intentional sabotage - of the 
armed forces meant that they were unprepared for the challenges 
ahead. In the words of General Viktor Muzhenko, who was nomi- 
nated as chief of the Ukrainian general staff in July 2014, the armed 
forces were "literally in ruins, led by Russian generals and security 
agencies, and totally demoralized" (quoted in Torba 2017). 

An open war against the much more powerful Russia would 
in all likelihood have led to Ukrainian defeat and was to be 
avoided. Two interviewed members of the Ukrainian parliament 
also blamed the country's Western partners for demanding that 
Ukraine not frame the situation as war, precisely in order to de- 
escalate the situation. As later described by the Ukrainian minis- 
ter of foreign affairs Pavlo Klimkin (2019), instead of given assis- 
tance to protect its sovereignty, Ukraine was pressed "to engage in 
‘dialogue; telling us that both sides ‘needed to sit down and talk 
to end the conflict? Some representatives of these Western part- 
ners later recommended that Ukraine should just give up, as it had 
already lost the war against Russia. Doing so would potentially end 
sanctions and enable Western countries to restore trade relations 
with Russia. War was also ubiquitously bad for business, even for 
Ukraine and Russia. Both domestic and international actors thus 
wanted to limit the conflict and thought that refraining from call- 
ing the situation ^war" would de-escalate the situation. However, 
it was also perceived that it would have been an expensive under- 
taking for Russia to capture territory with a hostile population. 
Limiting hostilities by keeping the situation ambiguous thus had 
multiple rationales and served multiple interests. Ultimately, until 
February 2022, for all actors the stakes were insufficient for all-out 
war (Freedman 2019, 48). 

If the situation before February 2022 did not amount to war, 
then what was it about? Absent any declaration of war, then, the 
war simply never was. The ATO declaration did little to address 
any of this, and the resulting ambiguity caused a host of other 
dilemmas. One complication was that because the label fell short 
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of war, the ATO was led by the SBU, not the military. So, even 
if the Ukrainian military may have found traditional interstate 
war more familiar, it was left outside its comfort zone and con- 
fused as it faced a more ambiguous and uncomfortable situation 
in the spring of 2014. These conceptual contradictions and legal 
quandaries contributed to the ambiguity of the situation, already 
affected by the new rulers limited capacity and contested political 
legitimacy. This context set parameters for strategy, or Ukraine's 
creation, control, and use of force, where ambiguity allowed - if 
not necessitated at the outset of the war in the spring of 2014 - 
the mobilization of volunteer battalions. In its initial stages the 
war was not interstate, or at least not waged between state armed 
forces, but between people. This in turn raised questions over 
whether the acts of force were indeed deliberate, controlled, and 
purposeful, let alone combined and harmonized to attain Ukrain- 
ian and Russian political objectives. 

The way the volunteer battalions began to mobilize without 
state support and only later became truly integrated into the MoD 
and the MoIA speaks volumes about the prevailing ambiguities. 
The term “volunteer battalion” itself is steeped in ambiguity. On 
the one hand, *volunteer" suggests something that originates not 
from the state, but rather from society. Yet, on the other, a “battal- 
ion” is a relatively formidable conventional military unit, and mil- 
itary per definition is subordinate to a state. To complicate mat- 
ters further, when waging war, these volunteers transgressed both 
internal policiary and external military roles. Ukraine simultane- 
ously considered the threats to be of internal and external nature 
in a way difficult to mesh with traditional understandings of war. 

To make sense of the conflict, the Ukrainian authorities and 
their Western backers soon dubbed it a new kind of "hybrid" war. 
The benefits of the label were mainly political: it allowed the new 
rulers in Kyiv to remove all opacity and blame everything on Rus- 
sia in a way that allowed a “rally ‘round the flag” effect. Hybrid 
war is almost always pejoratively used to describe activities con- 
ducted by others against us. While this one-sidedness questions 
the analytical neutrality of hybrid war, the term surprisingly found 
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supporters even among the Western military establishment. In 
Ukraine the term furthermore diminished the importance of 
domestic factors and political blunders. Faced with a revolution 
from without, these did not need to be confronted. Russia in turn 
claimed a revolution from within, implying the war was a civil war 
and an internal Ukrainian affair where Russia played no role, and 
where separatists should be taken as serious and legitimate politi- 
cal actors. This is reminiscent of Cold War practices, where Rus- 
sia maintained its denials of intervention as facades, even when it 
was plain that the denials were false. In the case of Ukraine, there 
is general agreement about Russias significant role in the war 
among researchers (Freedman 2019; Sakwa 2015; Wilson 2016), 
although the extent and timing of its role remain debated. 

Freedman traces both hybrid warfare and asymmetric warfare 
to the same failures to practice "regular" war and warns that, once 
adopted, their definitions tend to broaden. He argues that hybrid 
war gives "coherence to what was often no more than a set of ad 
hocand improvised arrangements" but "if pushed it could encom- 
pass almost everything" (Freedman 2017, 225). Somewhat para- 
doxically, hybrid war echoed what Jan Willem Honig (2017b) has 
argued concerning the so-called cyber war, where "the operative 
noun and the relegation of novelty to the adjective ... suggests 
that it is but a subform of a familiar phenomenon and so belongs 
within the professional remit of the armed forces? 

Herein lies the problem. While the idea of hybrid war was polit- 
ically useful, despite the novel adjective, the noun still pointed to a 
familiar phenomenon, one that gives primacy to military means. 
It is far from certain that this phenomenon that is often difficult 
to distinguish from more traditional statecraft can be countered 
using inherently military means. In the end, much of the "hybrid" 
prefix suggests the militarization of what could almost just as 
well be described as antagonistic statecraft under the threshold of 
war. Ultimately, the prefix "hybrid" risks blurring the boundary 
between peace and war in a manner that harks toward total war. 

Despite the political benefits of the "hybrid" prefix and desig- 
nation of enemies as “terrorists; the label brought little clarity to 
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the situation in Ukraine. As the Polish journalist Pawel Pieniążek 
(2017, 80) well summarized regarding the beginning of the ATO, 
"one of the strangest of military operations had officially begun.” 
Ukraine struggled to solve the problems of integration of different 
means as a part of a well-thought-out strategy. In fact, the mili- 
tary had to be forced to take action with the declaration of a state 
of emergency. Even then it appeared that the military was only 
prepared to fight the war on its own terms - something the oppo- 
nents understandably did not go along with. The armed forces’ 
passivity especially prodded the volunteer battalions to mobilize. 
The state failed in its task to protect its sovereignty. Now society 
had to step up. 

The failure to clarify the situation posed immediate and, for 
many, personal problems in Ukraine. When the lived realities 
of soldiers and volunteer combatants failed to correspond with 
expectations of war, the result was experienced as a Sitzkrieg — a 
phony war. After all, a real war would have witnessed the severing 
of diplomatic relations with Russia, and the sealing of the front 
line with an “iron curtain" so that trade, traffic, and supplies of 
electricity, gas, and water between the separatist-held areas and 
the rest of Ukraine would cease (Chernyshev 2015). Little of this 
happened. As Sergey scornfully asked when passing a Russian- 
owned bank in central Kyiv in 2018, would German banks have 
been allowed to operate in Moscow during the Second World 
War? As most of Ukraine appeared to continue life as usual, those 
like Sergey involved in this “phony war" increasingly felt that they 
existed in a “parallel reality? 

Betwixt and between categories, the hybridity in hybrid war 
reflected ambiguity about what war and warfare amount to. The 
situation in Ukraine was neither war nor peace, nor could it be 
reduced to violence applied by state militaries against each other 
for political ends legitimized by this very purpose. In other words, 
the war in Ukraine defied existing notions of what war was. The 
resulting confusion that only ended with the Russian invasion in 
February 2022 came with real consequences. 
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The War That Never Was 


The war in Donbas offers a contemporary example of the limita- 
tions of our existing understandings of war. If anything, the war 
in Ukraine has been understood to constitute “an uncomfortable,” 
limited war (Freedman 2019; Honig 20172) to the extent that it 
was never officially declared. Despite some volunteers attempts to 
escalate the war by rallying the whole Ukrainian population against 
Russia, the official framing of the war never led to national-level 
mobilization to defend Ukraine from Russia. Despite the way the 
prefix "hybrid" risks widening conflict toward total war, the war 
in Donbas was always fought by limited means for limited ends. 

In Ukraine the intrusion of politics into what was narrowly 
portrayed to constitute a traditional interstate war led to confu- 
sion. In this situation, the traditional narrow category of inter- 
state war largely based on law could no longer contain the phe- 
nomenon. This war expanded beyond an armed struggle between 
similarly organized military bureaucracies, waged according to 
mutually recognized laws for political ends. The war in Donbas 
was undeclared, led by the security services, and waged between 
Ukrainians who had predominantly mobilized voluntarily in ways 
that were just as often policiary - enforcing political order - as 
military. The stakes ultimately involved not only the survival of 
Ukrainian territorial sovereignty, but even the future trajectory of 
Ukraine and its people. The conflict thus encompassed organized 
violence as only one of the necessary means in a broader strug- 
gle. Because of these factors, the war did not fit old classifications. 
Clinging to notions that could not explain the phenomenon only 
made it appear more ambiguous for those involved. 

Considering the centrality of law in understanding war, this 
ambiguity can be illustrated by viewing the war from a legal per- 
spective. The way the ATO fell well short of a declaration of war 
came with legal consequences, which in turn immediately influ- 
enced how force could and should be used. Central in war are the 
rights and obligations this construct entails: to make war possible, 
impersonal killing has not only to be differentiated from murder, 
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but made honorable (Clark 2015, 1; Gray 1998, 131-32). For war 
to exist and in order to distinguish an army from a mob, it is nec- 
essary that participants “are given to understand just whom they 
are and are not allowed to kill, for what ends, under what circum- 
stances, and by what means” (Van Creveld 1991, 90). In Ukraine, 
these questions were not provided clear answers. Emphasis on law 
became a hindrance. While it is tempting to use legal considera- 
tions in a politically ambiguous situation to explain why Ukrain- 
ian armed forces hesitated at a critical time, it is important to 
recognize that the volunteers too faced a comparable dilemma. 
While law itself bestows legitimacy, war “serves as a residual, if 
largely concealed, normative source in its own right” (Clark 2015, 
16; see also Barkawi and Brighton, 2011). As soon as the rising 
separatism was recognized as war, organized violence became a 
possible, if not the only plausible, course of action even in the 
absence of a formal declaration of war from above. 

For many, the situation crystallized into a dilemma between 
law and morality. As summarized by Danylo, a member of Right 
Sector, law and morality were like the two edges of a knife, nar- 
rowly separated by a sharp blade. Faced with an unprecedented 
situation, it was necessary to prioritize morality over obsolete law 
- which in any case the Yanukovych government had only weeks 
earlier undermined by using it to frame the Maidan protestors as 
terrorists. According to Danylo, those who argued for the need 
to respect law depended on other peoples morality to protect it, 
through force if necessary. As Burzhua - a Dnipro-1 Battalion 
volunteer - explained, soldiers required orders before opening 
fire on separatists. Embedded in an official structure, the orders 
distinguished soldiers from mere criminals. According to him, 
the volunteers did not care much about this distinction. The end 
result, as the Aidar Battalion veteran Kazhan cleverly articulated, 
was that volunteer battalions were "illegally fighting for law? In 
other words, in the absence of law (or its application), morality 
not only helped in the volunteers’ self-mobilization but also kept 
them from turning into the mob feared by the likes of Clausewitz 
and van Creveld. This conflict between war and morality and the 
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volunteers' status as neither soldiers nor civilians nevertheless left 
them in an ungrounded and unstable position. Because without a 
declaration of war, the volunteers used violence against their fel- 
low citizens without any legal authority to do so. A moral crisis 
ensued: would they be considered heroes or murderers once the 
dust settled? 

The situation became psychologically vexing when those wag- 
ing the war expected tighter categories defining rights and obliga- 
tions, as well as guidance for waging war. Moreover, participants 
and observers alike experienced the war differently than they had 
anticipated. According to Sergey, this “war is not a traditional war. 
It is mixed war with mixed method, means.’ Some of these means 
concerned even the volunteer battalion he belonged to. Incorpo- 
rated as a special police battalion under the MoIA, his unit pos- 
sessed the right to detain those suspected of separatism (these 
“police operations" are discussed further in Chapter 6). Armed 
with assault rifles and military gear, such units could operate in a 
high-risk environment; no ordinary police had such an extensive 
right to use force, while soldiers in the armed forces could not 
legally make arrests. While well equipped with small arms, these 
units lacked police training, and typically possessed no more than 
basic military training. 

It would be easy to interpret the situation as a recipe for anarchy. 
In fact, this was how Clausewitz described peoples war. Accord- 
ing to him, it was “a state of anarchy declared lawful, which is as 
dangerous as a foreign enemy to social order at home" (Clausewitz 
2004, 517). In this regard van Creveld wavered and offered con- 
tradictory views. On the one hand, he claimed war is impossible 
without an understanding of its underpinnings. These ideas about 
war reflect their surrounding societies and have inherent limita- 
tions, which ultimately replace past models when they become 
obsolete (Van Creveld 1991, 204-5). On the other, van Creveld 
predicted a coming anarchy on a global scale, where war played an 
important role. Contradicting his own argument concerning the 
limitations of war, van Creveld maintained that war differed from 
other social activities as “it offers complete freedom" (Van Crev- 
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eld 1991, 218). While some of his contemporaries interpreted the 
waning of major war as something to celebrate (Mueller 1989), 
van Creveld (1991) portended the transformation of war to doom 
modern states. Unable to deal with non-state armed groups, they 
would lose legitimacy and wither away. With the benefit of hind- 
sight, no such withering of states has yet taken place. In fact, the 
way states and non-state forces have coexisted and cooperated 
suggests that van Creveld may have exaggerated. 

The view of the state represents the main difference between 
early 1990s debates about the transformation of war and the expe- 
rience of the actual war in Ukraine. In 2014 only Russia spoke of 
state failure and in its propaganda sought to portray post-revo- 
lutionary Ukraine as a failed state. As proclaimed by the Russian 
foreign minister Sergey Lavrov at a session of the United Nations 
Human Rights Council on March 1, 2014, the Russian Federal 
Assembly approved the use of Russian armed forces in Ukraine 
"until the normalization of the socio-political situation in that 
country" was achieved (United Nations 2014). Others deemed 
that only Ukraines territorial sovereignty, not the existence of 
Ukraine itself, was threatened. And while several volunteers who 
mobilized for war in the spring of 2014 used the word “anarchy” 
when they described their experiences, this too requires qualifica- 
tion. Early in the war, volunteer battalions faced few limitations 
and even less control over the use of force. Yet if the initial stages 
of the war were indeed characterized by anarchy, it was anarchy 
within a very specific normative framework, which limited the 
conduct of war. 

Bringing this all together, the existing notions of war and war- 
fare constrained action in Ukraine, even with war undeclared. 
Virtually all Ukrainian volunteers interviewed perceived warfare 
to be within the purview of the state. Preventing the breakdown 
of Ukraine - a “Somalia scenario’ of state failure - was one of the 
goals of the volunteer battalions. Without suspending criticism 
of the state that peaked at the Maidan, the volunteers acted on 
behalf of Ukraine when they felt the state was unable to do so. The 
insignia worn by the early volunteer battalions alone imply they 
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sought to essentially replace the functions of the state military and 
acted accordingly. Many Donbas Battalion fighters, for instance, 
wore "armed forces" and Ukraine badges well before they were 
legalized and incorporated by the state. It is not a coincidence 
that once the volunteers began to organize themselves, their for- 
mations resembled conventional military units. Even irregulars 
thus followed many "regular" conventions of war that circum- 
scribed warfare. The variation of understanding of these norms 
also explains variation of theater-level escalation: some volunteer 
battalions were quicker to perceive the situation as war, and to 
start applying violence accordingly. Once the military and other 
state security forces became more active in the conflict, the volun- 
teer battalions cooperated with them against the separatists. Ideas 
of what war was, and what one should and should not do in it, 
existed independent of the state. Neither did volunteers criticism 
of the state undermine it, nor lead to anarchy. 

While ideas of the state are further discussed in Chapter 4, 
here the focus shifts to nationalism, first in the context of the 
revolution and later the war. Violence at the Maidan and later in 
Crimea and eastern Ukraine had immediate sociological con- 
sequences. The sacrifices of the revolution not only demanded 
action to defend gains but also resulted in what many interviewees 
described as a strong feeling of civic momentum. Nationalism, in 
this sense, involved responsibility toward what was understood as 
the Ukrainian nation rather than the state. Even after the revolu- 
tion, revolutionaries continued to perceive state institutions — not 
least the security services whom they perceived had first acted 
against Ukrainians at the Maidan and failed to defend Ukraine 
in its aftermath — with suspicion. Yet even as Ukrainians who ini- 
tially opposed the revolution volunteered for the front lines, the 
war also became an important societal force in what can be called 
the Spirit of 2014. 
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The Spirit of 2014 


For many Ukrainians, the Maidan became a watershed moment 
that forced them to pick a side. Violence and the dictatorship laws 
contributed to polarization, resulting in a strong feeling of civic 
momentum and patriotism. The war further accelerated the for- 
mation of group solidarity. Both Clausewitz and classic sociolo- 
gists alike discussed how war shaped communities, in part because 
their struggle involved sacrifice, violence, and death. This threat 
of violence made war a unique form of collective action (Howard 
2002; Weber 1946, 334-36). However, this solidarity is based on 
polarization that both includes and excludes. In that respect, the 
construction of “us” demanded differentiation from “them” (Cen- 
teno and Enriquez 2016, 125; Hutchinson 2017). 

In Ukraine, the aftermath of the violence resulted in two oppo- 
site moods, which soon resulted in equally opposing movements: 
the pro-Maidan Spirit of 2014, and the anti-Maidan Russian 
spring prodded by the idea that Russia might come to the aid of 
revolutionary anti-Maidan forces in Ukraine. The Spirit of 2014 
especially was comparable to the so-called Spirit of 1914, which 
followed the outbreak of the First World War. Many classic soci- 
ologists found the First World War to be an exemplary case of 
studying the sociology of war. Eric Leed (1979, 48) compares it to 
a revolution: “Like a revolution war was an event that projected 
participants outside of chronologically structured time? The 
revolutionary potential to reconstruct society in new ways was 
also identified by a contemporary observer, the German sociolo- 
gist Emil Lederer. Not unlike what would happen at the Maidan a 
century later, war changed the appearance of the cold and distant 
Gesellschaft (society) into that of a warm and personal Gemein- 
schaft (community). The shared danger was a force that made 
the mobilization of the whole of society to defend itself appear 
to be an uncoerced destiny; the danger prompted a newfound 
sense of unity which suspended previous social ties and raised an 
emotional susceptibility to supra-individual purpose inherent in 
nationalism. The homogenizing effect of war also raised hopes 
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that existing social stratification could be overcome in society at 
large (Lederer 2006). 

The outbreak of the wars in 1914 and 2014 resulted in the 
emergence of comparable sociological processes: contemporaries 
experienced both as historical moments that aroused feelings of 
national community which broke down previous social barriers. 
These mass phenomena led to the emergence of significant vol- 
unteer movements - the famous Spirit of 1914, and the analogous 
Spirit of 2014. All revolutions constitute a fracture between old 
and new structures, rules and norms. The Spirit of 1914 and that 
of 2014 were based on the belief that societies could be remade 
and reformed. In both cases, war magnified the sense of danger 
to “us” caused by “them.” Burzhua captured the feeling of many 
volunteers: "It was better to fight them closer to the border than in 
[a Kyiv suburb]? As suggested by news of separatist tank gun bar- 
rels labeled “to Kyiv,’ if left unchecked, separatism was expected 
to spread. Yet as Burzhua’s mention of the border indicates, the 
war was about defense - but defense against a Russian threat that 
had already manifested itself in Crimea. From this perspective the 
war was about survival and patriotism; imminent danger required 
rapid action. 

Despite these similarities and the allure of a catchy historical 
analogue, it is necessary to remember the criticism aimed at the 
idea of Spirit of 1914. Not unlike many other nationalist myths, 
the popular enthusiasm and mobilization of 1914 have been 
exaggerated (Ringmar 2018; Verhey 2003). Memories of a united 
nation may have political appeal, but they are not altogether 
based on reality. While not a native concept, the Spirit of 2014 was 
undoubtedly closely connected with the revolution that preceded 
the war. However, while the revolution inspired deep feelings of 
unity, the war that followed proved these feelings were polarizing 
and concerned only a part of Ukrainian society. Unlike in the his- 
toriography of 1914 and official rhetoric in 2014, the polarization 
that contributed to the formation of a community predominantly 
targeted other Ukrainians within the same territorial borders. 
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If the volunteer battalions are considered as “a nation-in-the- 
making, in arms” (Kaihk6 2018a), then it is necessary to recognize 
that this nation was one of many in Ukraine. The war in Donbas 
did not match Lederer’s description of the First World War as a 
war of people (Volkskrieg), where states succeeded in full mobili- 
zation, and when they successfully claimed to do so in defense of 
society. Full mobilization of people into the army in turn caused 
the opposition between state and society to disappear. For Lederer, 
war forced everything into a military form, where “nothing exists 
beyond the state, and nothing exists outside of the condition of 
war (Lederer 2006, 254). Because the war in Donbas was always 
a limited affair, even its sociological consequences remained more 
modest. 

The volunteer battalions rose from society and were hence close 
to the people - simultaneously armed, but not of the state. The vol- 
unteers criticism of the state alone suggests that the war in Donbas 
did not witness the kind of merging of state and society recorded 
by Lederer. While some worried about the militarization of and 
anti-democratic tendencies in Ukraine (Ishchenko 2020), nation- 
alists welcomed the war as a unifying force that would remove 
negative Soviet and Russian influence from Ukrainian society 
and mend cleavages within it (Karagiannis 2016, 144-46). Several 
first-generation Ukrainians who fought in the war explained how 
they only now felt the weight of their national identity (Mitchnik 
2019). Some women and members of sexual minorities felt that 
their participation in the war could change their societal status. 
Even liberals argued that the war helped form a stronger idea of 
Ukrainians, whose community inhabits the territory of Ukraine, 
controlled by the Ukrainian state. As noted, the state authorities 
framed the war as one between the Ukrainian people and Russia. 

Full mobilization on either side nevertheless proved impos- 
sible. Internal divisions within Ukraine could not be explained 
or externalized by “Russian propaganda” or “information cam- 
paigns^ While existing cleavages were exploited, it was more dif- 
ficult to create new ones. These divisions remained apparent in 
the way many Ukrainians continued to perceive the war as one of 
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choice, not of necessity. The war did not appear to concern eve- 
ryone; and it was not universally accepted that, while individuals 
might not be interested in the war, the war might be interested in 
them. Despite nationalist rhetoric and efforts to make it appear so, 
the war was not understood as the struggle ofa unitary and united 
society - the Ukrainian nation - against another. 

This led to three problems. First, the Spirit of 2014 thus only 
concerned parts of Ukrainian society, some of whom volunteered 
to fight. This phenomenon remains important for understand- 
ing not only the war in Donbas but also the resulting sociological 
effects - which in 2022 seemed to surprise Russian and Western 
decision-makers alike. This spirit was arguably a wild one and not 
altogether coherent from 2014 onward. While inherently political 
and hence connected to collective interests, volunteer participa- 
tion was more often based on individual reasons than on the more 
abstract goals of the Ukrainian state and its new rulers. While 
the reasons for mobilization were largely about the protection of 
Ukrainian sovereignty, it would be a mistake to equate this with 
the protection of the Ukrainian state and the political elites. Con- 
sidering many of the volunteers were revolutionaries who wanted 
to reform and reconstitute power relations, the new political and 
military elites understandably perceived the volunteers with sus- 
picion. And while the volunteers came together to oppose a com- 
mon enemy, their diverse backgrounds and political views made 
cohesion impossible on the home front. 

The second problem relates to the understanding of war that 
arose among the volunteers. Their inherently political nature 
meant they did not fit the common definition of a professional 
military — apolitical functionaries serving the higher interests of 
a depersonalized state - most commonly associated with Samuel 
Huntington (1957). This was not lost on the separatists, Russian 
propagandists, or some of the people living in Donbas. It became 
common to differentiate between volunteer battalions - especially 
Right Sector - and Ukrainian soldiers. Whereas soldiers were typ- 
ically perceived as functionaries, the volunteers were not infre- 
quently framed as neo-Nazi proponents of NATO keen on ban- 
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ning and tormenting anyone who spoke Russian. These notions 
about the volunteers further polarized the political situation (and 
were employed in Russian propaganda in 2022, then especially 
against Azov, now upgraded from battalion to regiment). This 
political polarization was not helped with the way the volunteers’ 
views of the war clashed with government policy. With the gov- 
ernment de-escalating the war that soon turned from maneuver 
to trench warfare, the volunteers were increasingly unable to fol- 
low their ideals of soldierliness, largely based on aggressiveness 
and offensiveness. Again, as in the First World War, this led to 
estrangement from both military values and societal expectations 
(Ashworth 1968, 418). 

The third problem concerns societal expectations. As with the 
Spirit of 1914, the emotions of the Spirit of 2014 proved transitory. 
Like every so often with strong emotions, with time, even those 
raised by this spirit waned. While volunteers initially mobilized 
not only for the front lines but also to equip, feed, and otherwise 
support those who fought, fewer and fewer people had time for 
the war as it endured over years. Increasingly, civilians beyond 
the immediate front lines lived outside the war, paying little if 
any attention to it, and showing little or no interest in those who 
fought it. This led to notions of a “parallel reality,” with those who 
endured discomfort and danger increasingly showing disdain for 
the lack of understanding and appreciation by most of society, 
as well as the state. Some felt betrayed for risking their lives for 
causes that may not have been experienced as being worthwhile 
in the first place. Simultaneously, several civilians felt ashamed 
for getting used to the war, growing numb to the constant litany 
of casualties. All this risked what some described as misgivings 
regarding the moral failure of the people when faced with defeat. 
Linking success in war with the vitality of a nation has historically 
contributed to political instability (Howard 2002, 18-19; Hutch- 
inson 2017). 

The Spirit of 2014 thus had a limited, albeit profound, influence 
on sociological developments in Ukraine. It led to the unification 
of one part of society, at the cost of polarization that deepened 
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rifts with the other. Like many wars before it, the war in Donbas 
became an enormous force of social and societal change (Hutch- 
inson 2017). For example, from the start, the volunteers were 
often described as “patriots.” Many continue to identify as such. 

Hinting at a complicated relationship between the volun- 
teers and the state, the term patriot - and, by corollary, patriot- 
ism - does not have universally positive connotations in Ukraine 
because it is often linked with the far right. Subsequent Ukrainian 
governments and political movements have nevertheless contin- 
ued to draw legitimacy from the Maidan Revolution and the war 
that followed. Both remained inescapable features in everyday life 
before the overt Russian invasion in February 2022 - when the 
volunteers once again played an important role as both role mod- 
els and defenders of Ukraine as they hurried to offer resistance. 

It is impossible to understand the volunteer battalions or the 
war they fought in without understanding the underlying political 
and sociological context. Because of the Spirit of 2014, thousands 
of Ukrainians mobilized to war, hence the creation of force. This 
is the topic of the next chapter. After that the focus continues to 
the consequences of the creation of force for its control and use. 


CHAPTER 4 


Creation of Force 


From the Maidan to the Front 


The inherently political nature of the Ukrainian volunteer bat- 
talions meant that creation of force came with important politi- 
cal and strategic consequences. It is not possible to understand 
this war without understanding who fought it. Early in the war 
its main combatants on the government side were volunteer bat- 
talions. 

This chapter focuses on the creation of the volunteer battalions 
and contains three sections. The first section begins by theoriz- 
ing the importance of creation of force for the study of strategy. 
Strategy is often thought to equal mere use of force in a way that 
neglects the importance of creation and control of force. The 
discussion here departs from strategic theory by analyzing the 
importance of the creation of force through a discussion of espe- 
cially non-state actors in general, and in Ukraine in particular. In 
the case of Ukraine, it was the urgency of responding to the threat 
of separatism that prompted creation of force. 

The second, and the chapter's longest section focuses on how 
this force - the Ukrainian volunteer battalions - was organized. 
The main feature of a force is its capacity to inflict and sustain vio- 
lence. This requires cohesion and ideology that not only justifies 
the use of force but also motivates the group to expose themselves 
to others’ use of force. Use of force is greatly helped by equipment, 
and maintaining a force takes supplies. Training helps with both 
cohesion and use of equipment, but also with control of force, 
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itself crucial for achieving the desired political ends. Cohesion, 
equipment, and training receive a subsection each. 

The concluding third section offers an assessment of the vol- 
unteer battalions. While the volunteer battalions became a crucial 
stopgap measure against separatism in 2014, their organization 
was based on a rather conventional understanding of war. Even 
further, the volunteers’ defeat against Russian regulars suggests 
that the volunteer battalions’ military capabilities should not be 
overexaggerated. That said, aside from their military importance, 
the volunteers were first and foremost a political force. Their rev- 
olutionary Spirit of 2014 served as a political and psychological 
source of inspiration for those in support of the Maidan Revolu- 
tion. Their zeal nevertheless far surpassed that of the political and 
military elites in Kyiv in a manner prone to make them suspicious. 


Strategy and the Politics of Creation of Force 


While Freedmans (2013) definition of strategy as "the art of cre- 
ating power" suggests otherwise, in much strategic thinking the 
creation of force is taken for granted. As Clausewitz (2004, 86) 
noted, strategy "takes things as it finds them? Accepting this view, 
however, considerably reduces the scope of strategy: for Clause- 
witz, strategy focused on combat, not long-term defense plan- 
ning, confrontations, or alliances. Unsurprisingly, Clausewitz’s 
military view of strategy is not the same as that of modern think- 
ers, who tend to be civilians. In fact, much of what Clausewitz saw 
as strategy would today be more narrowly viewed as belonging to 
the operational level of war (Howard 2002, 2-4; Strachan 2013, 
14-15, 57-58). 

This disaggregation of the process of the creation of force from 
strategic thinking stems initially from assumptions advocated by 
Clausewitz. His assumptions continue form the core of the West- 
ern military profession: war is a violent confrontation of wills, 
best fought by state-owned military establishments who accord- 
ing to prevailing understanding of civil-military relations keep 
politics and politicians at arms’ length. However, it is uncertain 
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whether these assumptions ever held in the West, and they have 
certainly not done so elsewhere. Much of the social sciences suffer 
from Eurocentric domination of the concept of the nation-state. 
As Tarak Barkawi (2017, 61) has argued, the nation-state is central 
to conceptualizations of political modernity where state, army, 
and society are presented in “an isomorphic, sovereign territorial 
package.” Analysis of the creation of force reveals rich social pro- 
cesses which enable some social and political alternatives, while 
denying others (Barkawi 2017, 72). Even Clausewitz’s (2004, 19) 
“wonderful trinity” - the people, the general and his army, and 
government - can be interpreted to have represented these three, 
where the specific circumstances make each war unique. 

Nevertheless, the social and political dimensions of not only 
use but also creation and control of force have often been obscured 
by understanding these processes as instrumental, and even tech- 
nical matters. This has contributed to a neglect of the political 
and sociological dimensions necessary to understand war and its 
dynamics. 

The war in Donbas offers a contemporary case in the near 
abroad which questions such a narrow view of strategy. War can- 
not be limited to violence between similarly constructed armed 
groups that serve cohesive nation-states. Neither can waging war 
be understood as an apolitical activity. While the conventionaliza- 
tion of armed forces might imply otherwise, even the process of 
creation of force is inherently political. Decisions regarding the 
creation of force have consequences not only for its subsequent 
control and use but also for politics, society, and — not least - the 
individuals involved. This is evident, for instance, with compara- 
tive militias - such as the interwar German Freikorps and Finnish 
civil guards (Ahlbáck 2014; Gerwarth 2012; Haapala and Tikka 
2012; Waite 1969) - that resemble the Ukrainian volunteer bat- 
talions. 

The decline of interstate war has been met by the recognition 
of the importance of non-state actors. While insurgents as revi- 
sionist if not revolutionary actors have received the bulk of the 
attention, investigations of militia forces have lagged behind. Even 
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finding a definition for militias has proven difficult. Etymologi- 
cally, militia derives from the Latin miles, or soldier, and originally 
simply denoted military service. In 10th-century post-classical 
Latin, “militia” also began to be used for a feudally levied army, 
thus connecting the word to a nonprofessional force. The English 
word “militia” first appeared in the late 16th century, when it sim- 
ply meant an army that served a sovereign. From the mid-17th 
century onward and as codified in the constitution of the United 
States in 1787, “militia” began to be used to denote locally mobi- 
lized people in arms who held another trade, and were thus distinct 
from professional soldiers and mercenaries. From this perspective, 
bands of conscripted reservists can still be considered militias. 

Another way to understand militias was presented with the 
rise of nationalism and especially with fascism and communism, 
as militias began to be associated with ideological paramilitary 
forces. This is how militias continue to be understood in aca- 
demic circles as armed groups outside state purview. In the for- 
mer Soviet Union, including Ukraine, militia simply refers to uni- 
formed police (Oxford English Dictionary 2002b). Militias also 
played important roles in the region during the Second World 
War. Four million militia fighters were quickly mobilized, half 
of which were later integrated into the Red Army (Bellamy 2008, 
10). In military contexts “paramilitary” and “militia” are often 
used synonymously. Here the Greek prefix para implies that such 
forces are deficient and subordinate, yet also analogous and paral- 
lel. They thus exist within the same category as regular forces, but 
in an ancillary if not inferior position (Oxford English Dictionary 
2005). 

Non-state actors especially demonstrate the importance of the 
creation of force for strategy. Often starting as ad hoc formations, 
they need to dedicate significant resources, time, and effort to the 
creation and control of force before they can meaningfully use it. 
On the state side, the more established bureaucratic processes of 
force generation can make things appear a routine matter. Yet the 
assumption of military forces as apolitical is problematic: despite 
attempts to separate them from the societies they come from, sol- 
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diers are people too. While more visible with militias and para- 
military forces, even soldiers loyalties are thus tied to broader 
political contexts (Moskos 1970). In Ukraine the volunteers were 
both a consequence and a manifestation of the Spirit of 2014 and 
a revolution that had left Ukraine politically divided and institu- 
tionally fragmented. 

The volunteers origins can be traced to the Maidan. Like 
much collective action, even the protests and hence the revolu- 
tion depended on coordination and logistic efforts. The Maidan 
state was simultaneously a reminder and critique of the failings of 
the Ukrainian state, the functions of which it sought to perform 
better. These functions even included those associated with force. 
Facing the threat of infiltration by government-paid provocateurs 
that could justify violent crackdown, the protest needed to be con- 
trolled and defended against Berkut, the riot police. This secu- 
rity was provided by camoo6opoua (self-defense) units, divided 
into corni (lit. hundreds), a Cossack military term for “company” 
also used by the military arm of the Ukrainian nationalists during 
the Second World War. While continuing to build on the princi- 
ples of self-discipline and self-organization, toward the end of the 
protests these corni became increasingly structured, some even 
armed. Their numbers were significant and may eventually have 
reached 12,000 (Ishchenko 2016). 

The immediate aftermath of the revolution and especially the 
start of the war tested the Maidan volunteers capacity to organize 
and to create logistics networks. Whereas they had provided items 
like firewood and food to the Maidan, with the escalation of the 
conflict the civilian volunteers also began to supply combatants 
with body armor, uniforms, and QuikClot gauze pads. In order 
to bypass the perceived plague of top-down corruption within the 
state and the armed forces, much of this logistical support was 
crowdsourced and came directly from civil society. 

After inheriting the world's fourth-largest military force at 
independence in 1991, Ukraine essentially failed at subsequent 
military reforms. Earlier in 2012, the government admitted that 
90 percent of the weapons the armed forces possessed were obso- 
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lete and needed to be replaced. This upgrade was not forthcom- 
ing, as more than 83 percent of the defense budget - itself less than 
1 percent of GDP - was spent on maintaining the force through 
meager salaries, rather than on developing it through new maté- 
riel or training (Sanders 2017, 34-35). Like elsewhere within the 
state, corruption was pervasive. When asked, virtually all Ukrain- 
ians - including officers - described the armed forces before 2014 
as an organization with low reputation and appeal. 

Much of this neglect can be explained by the way successive 
Ukrainian governments before 2014 had prioritized internal 
threats over external ones. As repeated several times during the 
meeting of the National Security and Defense Council in Febru- 
ary 2014, there was no army the post-revolutionary government 
could rely on (Ukrainian National Security and Defense Coun- 
cil 2016). Neither had Ukrainian defense planning been updated 
from the Soviet era. Military threats were still expected to come 
from the west instead of the east. No military forces were based 
in Donbas when the conflict began to simmer (McDermott 2015, 
7-8). On March 17, in the tumult that followed the revolution, 
Interim President Turchynov signed a decree on the mobilization 
of territorial defense battalions. By then volunteers and some vol- 
unteer battalions had already risen to defend Ukraine and its ter- 
ritorial sovereignty from a “Somalia scenario,’ or breakdown of 
order that would furthermore threaten the gains of the revolution. 

Volunteers are known in Ukrainian as Bonontepu (volon- 
tery) — civilians who, for instance, organize donations and buy 
things for those fighting. Military volunteers are in turn known 
as no6ponorrbiui (dobrovoltsi), a compound word that combines 
no6po (dobro, good) and Bona (volya, will). Literally translated, 
the volunteers were thus “those with good will? or those “who, 
from their own goodwill, performed a certain duty" In the context 
of post-Maidan Ukraine, dobrovoltsi first and foremost refers to 
the people who volunteered for war. 

The emphasis on goodwill is not mere semantics. Rising in a 
context where the state was widely perceived to be both corrupt 
and debilitated, the volunteer battalions presented themselves as 
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a more pure and moral force. For some they were the “first on the 
front lines” (Bulakh, Senkiv, and Teperik 2017), and in so being, 
“saved the country” (Hladka et al. 2017; see also Fedorenko and 
Umland 2022; Klymenko 2018, 167). The short-lived Ukrainian 
armed volunteer movement and its interaction with electoral poli- 
tics, in some regards did, and in other regards did not, fit pat- 
terns observed in research into irregular armed groups (IAGs). As 
Oleksii Honcharenko, a member of the Ukrainian parliament and 
the head of Odesa regional state administration in 2014, explained 
(quoted in Hladka et al. 2017, 80): 


Did we need volunteer battalions back then? There was no alter- 
native whatsoever. It was absolutely necessary, as well as the vol- 
unteers who saved the Ukrainian army with their aid, and their 
supplies. The volunteer battalions, they all saved our country in 
the worst and most dangerous moments ... back then, it was a 
real salvation. 


The volunteer creed is well summarized by Isaiah 6:8, which one 
volunteer battalion fighter had tattooed on his body: “And I heard 
the voice of the Lord saying, “Whom shall I send, and who will 
go for us?’ Then I said, Here am I! Send me?” It was the threat 
to Ukrainian territorial sovereignty that simplified the choice and 
gave motivation to volunteers. If separatists were not stopped in 
the east, where would they stop? The initiative required was clear 
in the similar motto adopted by the Dnipro-1 Battalion: “Tf not us, 
then who?” 

It deserves to be emphasized that the volunteer mobilization 
took place in the immediate aftermath of a revolution and a con- 
text characterized by ambiguity. As Burzhua explained, there 
was not only “an uncertainty of who we were when we went to 
war, it was equally unclear “what we would become? According 
to Sviatoslav, it only became evident in 2015-16 that the volun- 
teers would be heroes, not villains - even if the 2019 presiden- 
tial elections and especially the victory of Volodymyr Zelensky 
raised concerns among volunteer fighters about future legal con- 
sequences for participating in the war. 
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The volunteer ethos offers a significant explanation for the 
large number who, despite the uncertainties, mobilized to fight 
separatism. Yuri Stasyuk (2018, 133) estimates their total number 
as 29,333. While difficult to verify, the figure amounts to about 
six times the number of military personnel available at the time 
of the invasion of Crimea. These volunteers were in time organ- 
ized into 4 National Guard battalions and 38 special patrol police 
units under the MoIA, 32 territorial defense battalions under the 
MoD, as well as 9 formations which remained outside state struc- 
tures (Stasyuk 2018, 246-55). The number of volunteer-staffed 
special police units offers a stark reminder of the weakness of the 
Ukrainian state even when it came to law enforcement. Chroni- 
cally understaffed during the war, the state had little alternative 
but to rely on available volunteer forces for both enforcing inter- 
nal order and staving off external threats. 

Even with considerable assistance from civil society, volunteer 
battalion fighters explained how they were often expected to pay 
for much of their equipment out of their own pockets. This alone 
suggests that the majority were motivated more by ideals than 
material interests. They appeared willing not only to spend money 
but equally to sacrifice their lives for a greater cause (Karagiannis 
2016). This philosophy marked how they were perceived to herald 
a political and social - and ultimately societal - transformation 
inherent in the Spirit of 2014 (Puglisi 2015b). This reformatory 
potential gave them wider appeal, and made even the new govern- 
ment perceive them as a source of legitimacy. 

At the same time, the volunteer battalions retained the revolu- 
tionary potential of the Spirit of 2014. State weakness underlines 
the threat the volunteers posed to those in power. Some of the 
volunteers saw the war as the external and more urgent dimension 
of the coming internal political struggle. As Semen Semenchenko, 
founder of the Donbas Battalion, stated in May 2014 (quoted in 
Ukrainian Volunteer Defense Force “Donbas” 2014), “if Ukraine 
survives, it won't ever be the same, we wont let it happen. Once 
this phase of extreme standoff is over in our region, we will focus 
our efforts on whats happening in Kiev.” Other volunteer battal- 
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ion fighters described a similar plan: “First we defeat the external 
enemy, then return to Kyiv and restore order” (Furmanyuk 2015). 

The military elites were especially unhappy to find their pro- 
fessional autonomy eroded by what they considered uncontrolla- 
ble and untrained militias. It is possible that the absence of alter- 
native forces contributed to the military view that there was no 
war, nor would there be one. Yet as long as this view was accepted, 
there was no need to deal with the volunteer forces; even after the 
political elites had begun to think otherwise, the military opposed 
cooperation with the volunteer battalions (Bukkvoll 2019). Both 
the new political and the old military guard nevertheless faced the 
need to control the volunteer battalions. 

The volunteers bought time for the army to prepare for war. Yet 
as the case of the volunteer battalions demonstrates, just like the 
rest of strategy, even construction of force is an inherently politi- 
cal process. The volunteers were political actors in their own right 
in a war characterized by ambiguity. Both politics and ambiguity 
permeated the volunteer battalions, who were close to society, yet 
simultaneously armed but not of the state military. The political 
nature of the battalions also further widened existing cleavages 
in Ukraine, and hence influenced the political dynamics of the 
conflict. Considering that violence alone polarizes, this may have 
been inevitable. Even in Kyiv, the government had to consider 
the revolutionary politics of the now-armed volunteers when it 
designed its strategy, and the available ends it could ultimately 
attain. In fact, for at least some volunteer battalions the polariza- 
tion was intentional, as they sought to drag the state into the con- 
flict whether its representatives wanted it or not. 

While the volunteer battalions were crucial in the early days of 
the war, they were essentially poorly trained and modestly armed 
light infantry. Due to difficulties of coordination alone, the volun- 
teers’ performance was on the whole less than the sum of its parts. 
However, this should be put in context as some of the volunteers 
did have extensive combat and military service experience, which 
far surpassed the poor training undertaken by the majority in the 
armed forces. Aside from heavy matériel, thanks to civil society 
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assistance the volunteers were soon better equipped than their 
peers in the armed forces. Ultimately, the volunteers’ willingness 
to wage war raises the question of which group was more profes- 
sional. If professionalization is measured by an apolitical nature, 
then the military prevailed. Yet faced with uncertainty in the 
atmosphere following the Maidan Revolution, this professional 
behavior risked lapsing into passivity. In Ukraine the military 
chain of command became paralyzed as no one appeared to be 
prepared to take responsibility. As the volunteers took up the fight 
with separatists, it could be argued that, in a way, they acted more 
professionally. When facing similarly ad hoc separatists, the vol- 
unteers prevailed. It took the arrival of mechanized Russian regu- 
lars who outgunned and outperformed even the Ukrainian armed 
forces to turn the tide. 

Although the state struggled to keep up with society in the war, 
with time the ambiguity of the situation decreased. This was espe- 
cially the case after the army joined the war in earnest, further 
conventionalizing it. In the early days of the conflict, the state was 
the passenger while the volunteers drove. 


Organizing Force 


The main characteristic of a force is its capacity for violence, 
or use of force. While people and the cohesion that binds them 
together still constitute the core of any force, use of lethal violence 
against armed opponents requires arms and ammunition. A force 
requires maintenance in the form of food, water, and medicine 
so that it can concentrate on fighting. Equipment also increases 
effectiveness. Vehicles allow better mobility, while personal 
armor and proper clothing improve protection. Uniforms reduce 
friendly fire, but also help in differentiating between combatants 
and noncombatants. Militarily, uniforms also assist in control- 
ling and coordinating force in close quarters. Radios and other 
means of communication do the same at longer distances. Finally, 
training not only distinguishes a force from a mob but also acts 
as a force multiplier. Training is also necessary for effective use of 
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some of the more advanced arms and equipment, and overall adds 
to performance. 

Stemming from society and not from the state, the volunteer 
battalions initially enjoyed more widespread support than state 
institutions, including the military. One poll published in Decem- 
ber 2014 put them after civil society organizations when it came 
to public trust, but ahead of both the Ukrainian army and the 
church (Puglisi 2015b, 13). While one has to be careful with polls 
conducted in politicized environments, especially when their 
methodology is not transparent, the low trust toward state institu- 
tions appears undeniable. Another survey noted that 61 percent 
(completely or somewhat) trusted civilian volunteers, compared 
with 54 percent in May-June 2016. Volunteer battalions remained 
the second-most trusted actors, with 49 percent support in 2015 
and 50 percent in 2016, with the army trailing close behind with 
45 percent and 47 percent, respectively. Other state actors received 
much lower support, led by exceptional trust in the local self-gov- 
ernment authorities at rather modest 20 percent and 24 percent, 
respectively (USAID FAIR Justice Project 2016, 64). 

This lack of trust in state institutions stands in direct contrast to 
previous theories that explain citizens’ consent to conscription by 
perceived government fairness and trustworthiness (Levi 1997), 
yet helps to explain the rise of volunteer battalions. The most com- 
prehensive survey of volunteer battalion members to date showed 
that 60 percent of volunteers decided to join a specific volunteer 
unit because they did not trust the armed forces (Bulakh, Senkiv, 
and Teperik 2017, 16). Corruption and Soviet-era military bureau- 
cracy contributed to this lack of trust, as did the state’s perception 
of the situation. Even after the Russian annexation of Crimea, not 
everyone understood the threat of separatism in eastern Ukraine 
to constitute an acute problem. As a result, many volunteers were 
simply unable to mobilize against separatism through the existing 
state institutions. 

As the protestors appeared to prevail against Yanukovych in 
early 2014, some perceived the hand of Russia behind him and 
anticipated Russian interference. Following the example set by 
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some right-wing sympathizers years earlier, people like Kazhan 
and Sviatoslav sought trainers with previous military experience 
and began to prepare for war. In February-March 2014, witness- 
ing the Russian invasion of Crimea, thousands of Ukrainians did 
not wait for mobilization orders, but instead lined up in front of 
military commissariats tasked with recruitment. Bribing doc- 
tors had been common in the past in order to escape conscrip- 
tion before Yanukovych scrapped the mandatory military service 
in late 2013. Some now sought out doctors to reverse previous 
diagnoses and to confirm that they were fit and able for military 
service. Sasha, a young professional, explained how he and several 
hundred others - young, old, civilians, and veterans of past wars - 
arrived at a commissariat to serve their country, only to be turned 
down by officers. “The situation is under control" and “you are not 
needed,” the officers said. It took over four months before Sasha 
received a mobilization letter by mail. By then the situation was 
much worse due to the escalation of the war, which Sasha believes 
could have been averted by immediate action. This kind of criti- 
cism about government hesitation remains widespread (Bereza 
2014; Furmanyuk 2015; Pieniazek 2017, 17). 

Burzhua, a businessman, received similar treatment at a dif- 
ferent military commissariat. Worried about a full-scale Rus- 
sian invasion, he arranged a few business meetings in his home 
region. After his last meeting he entered the commissariat, still 
wearing a business suit. First greeted by guards who would not 
believe that he had come to enlist, Burzhua was ultimately turned 
down by the last of seven investigating doctors because of a minor 
health issue that would not have had any significant influence on 
his service. He tried to convince, threaten, and ultimately bribe 
the recruitment committee, to no avail. He was later told that the 
committee was afraid he had been sent by SBU to test adherence 
to the Soviet-era recruitment criteria. As a result, Burzhua was not 
allowed to defend his country as a part of the armed forces. People 
like Kazhan and Sviatoslav did not even try. Considering that one 
had to deal with a specific commissariat located in ones home 
region, friends who came from different regions but who wanted 
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to enter the war together would inevitably be separated. Bureau- 
cracy effectively killed any notions of “pals’ battalions” within the 
official structures. 

As the example of Burzhua illustrates, recruitment criteria kept 
scores from enlisting, including everyone deemed too young or 
old, as well as those with criminal records. As Olexa described, 
volunteer battalions initially had no policy about criminal past. 
Another volunteer combatant believed that the reason volunteers 
“survived [was] because ... people [were] not always good.” It was 
only afterward that the authorities began to question the way con- 
victed criminals had been incorporated into state service. This 
also applied to the law enforcement bodies (Shishkin 2014). In 
one extreme example, out of the 149 combatants of the Tornado 
company that served as a police unit under the MoIA, 38 had pre- 
vious criminal records (Media Initiative Group for Human Rights 
2017). Sergey too served as a de facto police officer together with 
someone who had served a prison sentence for bank robbery. 

The case of Colonel Andriy Teteruk is illustrative of the over- 
all recruitment difficulties. After being turned down by military 
commissariats as they did not know what to do with him, Teteruk 
became the commander of the Peacemaker volunteer battal- 
ion (Stasyuk 2018, 119). A former United Nations peacekeeper, 
Teteruk claims he was asked by the MoIA to form a unit from 
Ukrainian peacekeeping veterans (Fedorenko and Umland 2022, 
251-52). Even non-commissioned officers who had served in the 
army for a decade could be deemed overqualified to serve in the 
ATO: one was offered a position as head of a canteen. He resigned 
from the military and joined the Azov Battalion as the fastest way 
to get to the fight. As with Sasha, even many of those who passed 
medical examinations were only called to service after the escala- 
tion of the situation. 

The thousands of volunteers who took up arms initially did so 
not because of but rather despite the state. As Viktor Chalavan, 
adviser to the head of the National Police of Ukraine, testified: 
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the period of April-May 2014 is characterized by high level of 
disorganization in the entire state machinery of Ukraine, by lack 
of political will of the high ranking officials ... On the one hand, 
there were many people who were ready to defend Ukraine, and 
on the other hand, there was this traditional system ... incapa- 
ble of accepting these people, giving them the official right to 
defend the country, and providing them with weapons ... people 
would come to the recruitment offices, but the recruitment offices 
werent ready to mobilize those people to defend Ukraine. The 
Armed Forces didnt exist de facto. (Quoted in Hladka et al. 2017, 
165) 


Volunteer battalions became a way to channel popular enthusi- 
asm and passion into force in order to defend the country when 
the state was unprepared - and, as these narratives imply, per- 
ceived unwilling - to do so. Yet many like Sasha saw serving with 
volunteer battalions as problematic due to their uncertain legal 
status. After all, any run-ins with the law could negatively future 
hopes, especially for a career in the public sector. Sasha was far 
from the only one who ultimately chose to wait and see how the 
situation developed. Socio-economic factors also played a role in 
decisions about mobilization. Absence of official combatant status 
was especially difficult for those with families. In case of injury or 
death, they could expect no support from the state. Yet, as proven 
by the sheer number of volunteers who mobilized, such consider- 
ations hindered, but did not stop, self-mobilization. In fact, many 
appear to have never applied for official combatant status. 

To continue with Burzhuas narrative, in comparison to Sasha he 
was less concerned about legal consequences because he worked 
in the private sector. While Burzhua had never liked guns or the 
military, he felt it was his duty to defend his country. He too had 
sought private weapons training from veterans of one SBU special 
forces unit in case the situation escalated. Through his contacts 
established at the Maidan he was referred to the Dnipro-1 Battal- 
ion. By this time the MoIA had provided a way to legalize volun- 
teers as National Guard and Special Tasks Patrol Police units. The 
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National Guard had been disbanded in 2000 in order to cut costs. 
On March 13, 2014, the Ukrainian parliament passed a law on the 
creation of a 60,000-strong National Guard under the MoIA, thus 
creating legal room for the volunteer battalions. A few days later 
the ministry was already training thousands of National Guard 
volunteers. Some of this training took place at the Maidan, as if 
to remind everyone that the revolutionary struggle was not over. 
The minister of internal affairs Arsen Avakov later recounted 
how during the first days of April 2014 the only available forces 
belonged to the National Guard special forces. Even these 


were not easy to command - we had to actually convince them 
and check the moral readiness of the soldiers to follow the orders, 
and to motivate them, and to check if they understood their 
orders correctly. The control issue was one of the main reasons 
for creating the National Guard - we had to reformat the existing 
special forces and engage motivated people who went through 
Maidan. 


Clear in this narrative is the weakness of state institutions and 
especially available force that could be controlled. The solution 
was to create a new force using the politically reliable revolution- 
aries. These tasks were not easy. As Avakov (quoted in Butusov 
2016) noted, “everything was created from scratch” 

By the time Burzhua came in contact with Dnipro-1, it had 
already formally joined the MoIA as a Special Tasks Patrol Police 
battalion. This necessitated a new medical examination. Wor- 
ried about another rejection, Burzhua came to the appointment 
with a friend who was already in Dnipro-1. The friend vouched 
that Burzhua too was a member, and the medical check became a 
mere formality. Illustrating the differences between the practices 
of state structures and volunteer battalions even after their nomi- 
nal incorporation into formal state structures, Burzhua soon left 
for war. 

As discussed in Chapter 5, control of force was a central politi- 
cal and practical consideration for the new government. The gov- 
ernment had to make everything with its war effort appear organ- 
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ized and legal. But while volunteer battalions were successively 
incorporated into state structures through new laws, this did not 
guarantee that the state actually exerted control over them. How 
could it, considering that in the early phases of the war the state 
could not even give sufficient material and moral support to its 
armed forces, let alone volunteer battalions? Volunteers - but even 
soldiers in the Ukrainian armed forces - had to dig into their own 
pockets to ensure that they would remain warm, dry, and as safe 
as possible during their fight against separatism. The volunteers 
were largely expected to bring their own equipment, initially even 
weapons. Things were marginally better in the armed forces, as 
most of what they provided came from the Soviet era. According 
to Aleksandr, the material deficiencies had effectively caused the 
army to “rot away.’ Showing photos on his mobile phone from the 
summer of 2014, Aleksandr joked that they were not fighting like 
the 21st century, but seemingly re-enacting battles of the Second 
World War. A casual observer would likely have believed him. In 
some of these photos Aleksandr's squad was in full action, scrap- 
ing rust from rocket-propelled grenades (RPGs). The launcher 
they used to shoot these grenades was older than anyone in the 
squad, dating back to 1971. The 7.62 x 39 mm rounds they were 
given had been produced in 1956 and 1962. 

While material factors posed a challenge, any organized use 
of force furthermore requires ideological justification (Malešević 
2010). Ideology is also central for understanding the cohesion of 
armed groups, or why their members stick together even when 
facing fire. 


Cohesion 


Cohesion refers to how forces keep performing even when faced 
with extreme stress, injury, and death. Cohesion is a prerequisite 
for organized force and winning war. It has been studied at the 
macro level of analysis (concerning concepts like the nation and 
the state), meso level (armed groups and military organizations), 
and micro level (the squad and similar small groups where face- 
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to-face interaction is possible). The better these three levels are 
harmonized, the stronger the cohesion (Kàihkó 2018b; see also 
Kaihk6 and Haldén 2020). 

The study of cohesion has historically followed the develop- 
ment of military tactics and broader societal trends. Typically, one 
level of analysis has been emphasized over the others. Until mas- 
sive frontal assaults began to be questioned in the later stages of 
the First World War, ideology and nationalism were considered 
important macro-level factors. With mass armies breaking down 
into elite formations, even the study of cohesion began to stress 
micro-level small groups (Collins 2013; Shils and Janowitz 1948; 
Wessely 2006). This shift in focus also made sense from a West- 
ern liberal perspective, which sees individuals as private agents 
increasingly removed from their sociological environments (Hal- 
dén 2018). Yet the case of the Ukrainian volunteer battalions ech- 
oes the caution Edward Shils expressed about focusing on the 
micro level alone. Meso-level armed groups cannot be reduced 
to a mere collection of micro-level primary groups (Shils 1950), 
but need to be understood in a broader macro-level context (Shils 
1982). Even further, cohesion has often been considered only at 
one stage. The focus of the study of cohesion has moved from why 
units continue to fight against all odds while suffering horrible 
attrition (Shils and Janowitz 1948) to surveying positive feelings 
between servicemen and servicewomen during more peaceful 
times (Siebold 2007). It is also important to consider the reasons 
for the initial mobilization alongside the stages of sustainment 
and combat (Berkovich 2017). 

According to the largest survey of volunteer battalion fight- 
ers, the main reasons for joining up included lack of trust in the 
armed forces (59.8 percent of respondents), better service con- 
ditions (50.9 percent), stricter discipline (41 percent), historical 
glory of a specific unit (36.3 percent), chance (30.9 percent), fol- 
lowing friends (20.3 percent), lack of choice (18.5 percent), pat- 
riotism (17.6 percent), better uniforms (14.9 percent), and bet- 
ter armaments (9.9 percent), with 11.6 percent not answering the 
question (Bulakh, Senkiv, and Teperik 2017, 17). It is, however, 
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unclear who exactly was surveyed. It would have been useful to 
break down the results according to when respondents mobilized, 
as one can expect the answers to change with the intensification 
of the conflict from the spring of 2014 to November 2016, when 
the study ended, and when the military situation had stabilized. 

Kazhan for one possessed a straightforward idea about cohe- 
sion. He saw that in war “all ideology ends after a week. After that 
[you] dont give a fuck. You have your guys; they have their guys.” 
Kazhan repeatedly emphasized that the main factor for fostering 
cohesion among the combined Ukrainian forces was war itself. 
When facing the same context and threat, war became a positive 
force that overcame problems and made strangers feel like broth- 
ers. The front line developed “common interests” as there were 
“death and life issues to discuss and worry about.” For Kazhan, 
these were a “very good glue.” Though most interaction among 
volunteers was within their up-to-platoon-size primary groups 
(Siebold 2007), narrowing the analysis to encompass only the 
micro level nevertheless risks missing the crucial macro-level ide- 
ological factors, and also the broader political context that created 
the community of “patriotic” volunteers and the horizontal loyal- 
ties among them in the first place. These macro-level factors led to 
the mobilization to meso-level battalions, which consisted of the 
micro-level groups. Kazhan admitted that ideology was crucial 
in this regard. Even if everyone had their individual reasons for 
mobilizing, ideology in the shape of a shared national framework 
united the volunteers. As a source of cohesion, for most volun- 
teers the meso level remained the least important one. Combat 
activities made it difficult for organizations to dedicate resources 
to establish cohesion. For many volunteers the micro-level factors 
first became important when faced with enemies and danger. 

As long as the war remained at low intensity, it was predomi- 
nantly waged at the small-group level. Some friends like Kazhan 
and Sviatoslav mobilized together. More commonly, however, 
individuals joined units where they knew no one (Aaliyev 2021). 
The volunteer nature of the battalions meant that comradery and 
personal motivation brought order. Volunteers referred to each 
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other in an informal manner, and leaders were elected through 
what Kazhan called “tribal democracy”: everyone had the right 
to command, but in his unit the person with most authority to 
do so was an ethnic Russian with extensive military experience. 
Discipline remained loose, and it was common for volunteers to 
decline to participate in missions. There was often little trust even 
among different groups within a single battalion, let alone upward 
toward military command or other battalions. Following the first 
firefights, members of the Aidar Battalion began to spread out, 
with different groups becoming separated from each other. While 
Kazhan and Sviatoslav spoke much about their group, their hori- 
zons did not extend to Aidar or higher levels of command. The 
same was true even for other volunteers, with the exception of a 
few Azov fighters who joined after 2015. 

The volunteers interviewed chose their units for personal rea- 
sons rather than because of the specific ideological reputation of a 
particular battalion. Social media and YouTube made connecting 
with battalions easy, as several of their commanders maintained a 
visible online presence. This kind of public relations was not only 
used for recruitment but also for generating support, and even 
for political advocacy. While acknowledging the early importance 
of uniting around personalities like Semenchenko and the leader 
of Right Sector, Dmytro Yarosh, Burzhua noted that “it became 
blatantly obvious very soon that most of the leaders are assholes 
not worthy of being leaders.” Material benefits were never men- 
tioned during interviews. Any ideological underpinnings of a 
battalion were at best an indirect reason for joining it, although 
the especially radical reputation of Right Sector made it suspect. 
Several volunteers interviewed doubted this battalion of multi- 
ple groups could be controlled, so they did not want to join it. 
According to Burzhua, many “freaks” flocked to Azov. Azov was 
especially favored by ultras (football hooligans), but it was pos- 
sible to find neo-Nazis fighting alongside practicing Jews within 
its ranks. The battalion’s notorious neo-Nazi reputation became 
repeatedly apparent during fieldwork, as both Azovites and their 
acquaintances repeatedly greeted others with “Sieg Heil” or “Heil 
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Hitler" After being told they were Nazis, some Azovites ironically 
adopted these greetings, while others just thought it fun to remind 
themselves of these perceptions - which were interpreted mainly 
as Russian propaganda. None of the Azov fighters interviewed 
showed any interest in the admittedly extreme right-wing elite- 
level political discourse within Azov, but neither did any of them 
remain a part of the Azov Regiment either. 

In practice, many joined the battalion available to them with 
the least effort, finding a place where one could have friends 
and do most good, however defined. For instance, Kazhan and 
Sviatoslav initially planned to join the Golden Gate Battalion, 
but realized after two weeks that the unit would be subordinated 
to the MoIA. Faced with the prospect of staying in Kyiv to sup- 
press the remaining Maidan protestors, they instead opted for the 
more military Aidar, which included many Afghanistan veterans. 
Another group of friends from Donetsk divided and joined the 
battalion of best fit given what they were able to and wanted to 
contribute just before the Battle of Ilovaisk in the late summer of 
2014. A few saw Ilovaisk as a strategic railroad hub that Russia 
needed to control in order to transport heavy equipment such as 
tanks to Donbas. Based on this assessment, they sought a volun- 
teer battalion based in Ilovaisk, and joined it as the most prob- 
able way to get to fight. For Western foreign fighters in particular, 
Azov and Right Sector emerged as the easiest ways to join the war. 
Three waves of volunteers can thus be distinguished: the first and 
the most ideological wave consisting of the ideological core that 
mobilized straight from Maidan; the second wave consisting of 
those in eastern Ukraine who mobilized after feeling threatened 
by the rising separatism; and the third and largest wave consisting 
of those who waited until the political situation had normalized 
somewhat and the battalions become legalized. 

As noted, several commanders emerged as public figures, 
attracting followers who later joined their units. Groups rather 
than battalions feature in volunteer narratives, but some supplies 
- like arms, ammunition, food, and possibly salaries - neverthe- 
less often came through the meso-level battalions. That said, many 
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of these popular commanders operated below the battalion level, 
and were supplied directly by civilian volunteers. When several 
important figures clashed within the same unit, the resulting frag- 
mentation of a number of volunteer battalions should not have 
come as a surprise. Thus, cohesion on the meso level should not 
be exaggerated. Building institutions is challenging in any con- 
text, but especially difficult during war; the ad hoc nature of the 
volunteer battalions meant that they were anything but the kind 
of “total institutions” militaries have famously been described as 
(Goffman 1987). In comparison with the armed forces, most vol- 
unteer battalions struggled to establish structures that helped fos- 
ter cohesion during the war. 

Azov likely invested the most effort by establishing rituals 
such as funeral rites to unite its forces, but these were not pos- 
sible during intensive fighting. According to Sergey, Azov culture 
mixed influences from football hooliganism, nationalism, and 
warrior cults (with some paganism on the side, as illustrated by 
the temples for Perun, the Slavic god of thunder, in Azov bases). 
For example, a commander could punch a subordinate and expect 
him to fight back, while several others carried a “cold weapon” like 
a cavalry saber or an axe. The oath of the Ukrainian patriot, which 
according to Sergey had been written with blood on the wall of 
a Polish prison cell by one of the leaders of the Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists during the interwar era, was ceremonially 
recited twice every day. In contrast, most battalions offered little 
more than unit badges, purpose, and some rudimentary identity 
in the form of membership of a particular battalion. While even 
this no doubt enhanced motivation and cohesion on lower levels, 
the notion that each unit was better than the rest helped little with 
coordination among them. Another problem was that the lack of 
communication, coordination, and ultimately control limited vol- 
unteers immediate horizons to their own semi-independent units 
within battalions. 

As the volunteer survey results suggest, most who sought to 
mobilize to war and joined volunteer battalions did so because 
of the lack of better alternatives, or even any alternatives at all. 
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The narratives also imply that mobilization depended more on 
macro-level factors and meso-level material support than micro- 
level concerns: it was the ideology inherent in the Spirit of 2014 
- or, perhaps more accurately, the perceived lack of ideology and 
action among the state security forces - that gave rise to the vol- 
unteer battalions in the first place. While separatists were clearly 
against the state, the states security forces were mostly apathetic. 
Some like Berkut had already demonstrated their readiness to use 
force against segments of the population at the Maidan. Some 
Maidan activists too had resorted to force against the riot police. 
After the revolution the new government opened investigations 
against Berkut, who now had a reason to fear reprisals (these 
investigations would lead to few concrete results, and in Decem- 
ber 2019 the Ukrainian government released five Berkut officers 
accused of Maidan shootings as a part of a prisoner exchange). At 
the outset of the conflict, those with strong sympathies for one 
side or the other left to join either the separatists or the volunteer 
battalions. The combination of state disarray and an increasingly 
polarized society elevated the political reliability of force to a core 
consideration. In this situation, the government turned to what 
appeared to be its only available politically reliable force: the peo- 
ple who had given rise to it in the first place, and especially the 
Maidan activists. 

The war in Ukraine questions many deeply held ideas about 
the apolitical nature of force. Societal divisions raised questions 
about the political reliability of the existing forces. While the mili- 
tary as an institution remained neutral during the revolution, it 
demonstrated clear reservations about taking the side of the new 
government in Kyiv. Like other security services, even military 
elites were uncertain about what to do. And while the government 
called a partial mobilization on March 17 and reinstated conscrip- 
tion in May, the results were rather modest. By August 2014 the 
armed forces had reportedly managed to raise and deploy a mere 
two new battalions to war (Hladka et al. 2017, 165). 

It has proven tricky for the military to rely on conscription in 
contexts characterized by domestic division. It is not only diffi- 
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cult to actually mobilize forces but also to ascertain whether those 
mobilized will be politically loyal. Creating a politically unreliable 
force may prove outright counterproductive. It is better to have no 
force than one that seeks to thwart the mission. 

In Ukraine the trouble began with the partial mobilization that 
included the reinstating of an 18-month-long conscription termi- 
nated by Yanukovych. No doubt influenced by societal divisions 
and negative views about the armed forces, state efforts to mobi- 
lize led to massive draft dodging and protests (Luhn 2015). Presi- 
dent Petro Poroshenko later confirmed that no less than a third of 
those conscripted in the first wave deserted after being deployed 
to the east. Conscription remained unpopular, as many young 
men simply saw little point in dying for what they perceived as 
yet another corrupt government. Even after extensive reforms, 
and deploying soldiers to aggressively pursue draft dodgers on 
the streets and on public transport during the three mobilization 
waves in 2014, the sixth wave in August 2015 reached only about 
half of the required number of conscripts (Gora 2015). 

Considering that the head of the Maidan self-defense, Andriy 
Parubiy, was appointed as the secretary of the National Security 
and Defense Council of Ukraine by the new government, there 
were ready links between the Maidan activists and the state. While 
some Maidan activists had already been mobilized through the 
National Guard, Parubiy announced on May 6 that all members 
should sign up for incorporation into the MoD and MolA struc- 
tures, lest they lose any relation with the self-defense units that 
had provided security during the Maidan (Ukraine Crisis Media 
Center 2014). As noted, many members of these units subse- 
quently joined the volunteer battalions. 

There were clear benefits with highly motivated forces like the 
Maidan activists, which can be contrasted with conscripts who 
were coerced to serve. As suggested by their self-mobilization 
alone, the patriotic dedication of volunteers was never in doubt. 
At minimum, the preference of one political alternative over that 
offered by the separatists must have played a role in mobiliza- 
tion. Other volunteers explained how they saw this mobilization 
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as nothing less than a “civilizational” choice between “good and 
evil.” Burzhua called the alternatives “pan-Asian-authoritarian 
dictatorship with no regard for human freedom" and “Western- 
style individual freedom.” For Sergey mobilization was something 
he "should do" when faced with the alternatives of Western or 
Russian civilization, where the latter possessed global ambitions. 
(Even some researchers perceive the conflict through a similar 
Huntingtonian lense; see Kuzio 2018; Matveeva 2018.) The most 
common way to describe volunteers in Ukraine is to call them 
“patriots,” which immediately implies an underlying ideology that 
corresponds with the idea that militias are the opposite of insur- 
gents. Ulrich Schneckener sees that militias defend “an established 
political and social order and claim to protect it from internal to 
external threats and enemies? Whereas militias are characterized 
by "status quo-oriented violence" and can rely on some sort of 
"borrowed legitimacy" from the state, rebels per definition seek 
to challenge the status quo and the state (Schneckener 2017, 
799-800). Considering that even the anti-Maidan forces initially 
focused on self-defense (Arel and Driscoll 2023, 142), the sides 
were less clear-cut in Ukraine. 

The volunteer battalions possessed a potentially broader, and in 
any case more complex, political role than is typically assumed of 
militias as pro-government forces. The Spirit of 2014 implies that 
the difference between militias and rebels might not be as diamet- 
ric. The volunteer battalions were revolutionary, rather than con- 
servative. Neither should “political and social order" mentioned 
above, be equated with state and society. Militias do not necessar- 
ily have a positive relationship with the state, nor do they necessar- 
ily represent a significant part of a society. After all, many militias 
mobilize as a defensive response against not only rebels (Jentzsch, 
Kalyvas, and Schubiger 2015), but equally states (Ferme and Hoff- 
man 2004). Militias may thus seek to defend and further political 
and social order that goes against state interests. It may thus be as 
difficult to distinguish militias and rebels from each other. 

The interests of those parts of society represented by the vol- 
unteers and the state did not perfectly align in Ukraine. While 
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the volunteer battalions presented an opportunity for the new 
government in Kyiv, they also constituted a threat. As noted, 
the first wave of volunteers came straight from the Maidan, and 
were infused with the Spirit of 2014. For them, taking up arms 
against separatism was merely a continuation of the same struggle 
which had led to the revolution. In other words, what had begun 
at the Maidan still needed conclusion. Among this group were 
those with far-right sympathies. Evidence suggests that far-right 
activists used disproportionate violence in relation to their small 
numbers during the Maidan protests (Ishchenko 2016; Yekelchyk 
2020, 95-96). This use of force first at the Maidan and later as 
part of volunteer battalions gave these previously fringe actors 
popular legitimacy (Kudelia 2016, 23; Umland 2019, 108). The 
second important group of volunteers were those from the east, 
especially Donetsk and Luhansk, who rose to oppose the grow- 
ing separatism. As opportunities for nonviolent resistance faded, 
some resorted to guerrilla action before leaving to join volunteer 
battalions and other government forces. Finally, it is also impor- 
tant to mention that even some who had opposed the Maidan 
volunteered to defend Ukraine from what they perceived as Rus- 
sian aggression. The existence of an external enemy contributed 
to growing polarization, which to an extent helped to mend lesser 
internal divisions. 

Whatever the reason for mobilizing against separatism, the 
volunteers came with their own agendas. They represented nearly 
the whole spectrum of politics, even if they leaned more to the 
right than the left in the manner to be expected of military vol- 
unteers. Some battalions were sponsored by political parties and 
oligarchs, who remain deeply involved in Ukrainian politics. Even 
the battalions perceived ideological contained very different kinds 
of combatants, who often made strange bedfellows. For instance, 
people who had been on opposite sides during the Maidan found 
the threat of Russian invasion a good enough reason to cooperate, 
while as noted earlier, Jews and Muslims fought alongside people 
sporting symbols associated with the far right. Some described 
this volunteer brand of nationalism as inclusive, as anyone willing 
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to fight for Ukraine regardless of class, ethnicity, nationality, reli- 
gion, or sexual orientation was considered a patriot. 

In the end two things united those in the volunteer battalions: 
the urgency to protect Ukrainian territorial sovereignty, and the 
gains of the revolution that made political reform possible. A 
hierarchy of factors behind this cohesion can be observed, where 
macro-level factors dominate over lower-level ones. Faced with the 
immediate threat of Russian military occupation and the return 
of Yanukovych’s cronyism, in the short term the armed struggle 
had to be prioritized over political reforms. Nevertheless, the view 
that the state had failed to protect its territorial sovereignty served 
as a bitter reminder of the necessity of future reforms. The very 
existence of the volunteer battalions proved this necessity, itself 
evidence and a reminder of state failure. 

From the perspective of the volunteer battalion fighters inter- 
viewed, internal security forces disgraced themselves at the 
Maidan, leading many to refer to the police with the Russian word 
mycop (musor, trash). In 2014 Berkut in particular but also other 
law enforcement bodies in the east appeared to bea “fifth column.” 
Deemed demoralized by the revolution, they were perceived to 
be waiting for a Russian invasion, if not to be actively supporting 
separatism (Hladka et al. 2017, 67, 80, 89). Witnessing a worsen- 
ing political and security situation and the capture of Sloviansk by 
Girkin’s force in early April, the member of parliament and Ava- 
kov's adviser Anton Herashchenko gave a gloomy description of 
the situation: 


The army was a slow starter. There were constant attempts of 
sabotage there. The commanders kept telling us: we didn't have 
martial law declared in the country, which means that, according 
to the law, the army had no right to do anything ... we didnt have 
any troops there [the ATO zone], but only 2,000 police officers 
who refused to obey orders, and who were not ready to retake 
the seized buildings and defend their Motherland. (Quoted in 
Hladka et al. 2017, 68) 
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Law enforcement officers understandably experienced the cir- 
cumstances as more complex. One police officer explained the 
situation in Donetsk during the last days of April by noting that, 
no matter what happened, the police would lose: 


If Russia makes good on its threats to invade eastern Ukraine, the 
police there could face a war tribunal for using force against civil- 
ians. If Russia doesn't invade, the Kiev authorities could still turn 
them into scapegoats. The last time the police got orders to fire on 
civilians in Ukraine, during the revolution in February, a dozen 
officers wound up facing charges for mass murder. (Shuster 2014) 


This fear of accountability for the events at the Maidan was 
deemed to have demoralized all law enforcement bodies, which 
the new government could hence not rely on (Hladka et al. 2017, 
8). Another complication was pointed out by Sergey, who empha- 
sized how police officers lived in local communities. As some of 
these communities supported separatism, the police were likely to 
have neighbors, friends, and family whom they were now expected 
to resist. Asa result, there was little many police felt they could do, 
even if they wanted to. 

Combined with the paralysis of the army, the state was left with 
few means it could employ against the rising separatism. Violence 
between those who supported and opposed separatism soon esca- 
lated. On April 29 the police failed to protect a pro-unity march 
in Donetsk that was violently disrupted. Increasing violence nar- 
rowed opportunities for a peaceful solution. 

When asked whether the Donbas Battalion cooperated with 
the local police in early May, Semenchenko answered: 


We do not. At this time, in their current form, I don't see them 
being a part of the Ukrainian state. I envision the current form of 
the Ukrainian state transforming into state the way it is supposed 
to be and that is why I am here ... When it comes to ordinary 
policemen, I can’t say we are cooperating with them, there are too 
many traitors in their ranks. (Quoted in Politika 2014) 
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In addition to highlighting the politicization of the Ukrain- 
ian security forces, Semenchenkos answer can be interpreted as 
also underlining the political nature of the volunteer battalions. 
As already noted, for Semenchenko the struggle against separa- 
tism was inherently linked with the revolution and the antici- 
pated reforms in Kyiv. Commenting on the situation in the capi- 
tal, Semenchenko explained that while it was necessary to stop 
Ukraine plunging into “lawless chaos,” he still did not “like the 
current government in Ukraine, and in that sense we have some- 
thing in common with pro-Russia separatists” (Politika 2014). In 
Semenchenkos telling, the volunteer battalions questioned the 
capacity of the state to maintain sovereignty, while competing 
with it for both authority and legitimacy. 

As Sviatoslav explained, while the Maidan Revolution resulted 
in the overthrow of the topmost layer of the state, the system itself 
was not affected. Many of the same corrupt police officers, judges, 
and government bureaucrats remained in office, and supposedly 
continued their past practices. The obsolete legal system remained 
unchanged, as did much of the political environment. As a result, 
Sviatoslav and other volunteer battalion fighters were "fighting 
against the state as well as Russia? At least one unit went as far as 
to start hiding weapons in the ATO zone in order to retrieve them 
after separatism was defeated. If necessary, these arms would be 
used in Kyiv against the government. These plans came to naught 
as the war prolonged, and as the areas the caches were in fell under 
separatist control in the fall of 2014. Because of such attitudes, it 
should not be surprising that several volunteers described being 
stopped and searched by police at roadblocks as they were leaving 
the ATO zone to visit their homes or Kyiv. 

The volunteer battalions were more pro-Ukrainian than pro- 
government (Malyarenko and Galbreath 2016, 116). The rela- 
tionship among the government, the military, and the volunteer 
battalions was unstable and characterized by deep mistrust. With 
some justification, the government saw the volunteers as an inter- 
nal threat, comparable to the external threat posed by those per- 
ceived to invade the country (Furmanyuk 2015). That many who 
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mobilized to the volunteer battalions had already successfully exe- 
cuted one revolution and, after being armed, threatened another, 
limited the governments pursuit of independent policy (Sakwa 
2015, 159). The volunteers were not merely a means; because of 
their political nature and capacity for violence, they even effec- 
tively influenced available political ends and the ways to reach 
them. 

While the government saw no other alternative but to rely on 
the volunteer battalions, the armed forces opposed their legaliza- 
tion. Military elites harbored deep suspicion and mistrust toward 
the “wild” volunteer battalions. From their perspective, these con- 
sisted of ultra-right radicals with little military experience. What- 
ever short-term benefits came from working with them, they 
would wreak havoc and infringe on what the military considered 
its professional territory. It did not help that many volunteers 
perceived the military command as careerists who were out of 
touch with reality. Facing in the military the worst forms of Soviet 
bureaucracy and mentality - colloquially known by the Russian 
slang word for Soviet, coBox (sovok), but most often simply called 
"stupidity" - the volunteers offered a promise of if not replacing, 
then at least reforming the existing system (Puglisi 2015a, 14-16). 

When the war started, the volunteers had little time for sovok, 
which they most often deemed to manifest as inefficient bureau- 
cracy and lack of initiative. Success depended on improvisation 
and retaining initiative, as well as adaptation and innovation - 
qualities the volunteers were forced to excel in. With limited state 
authority and coercion, in the early stages of the conflict the vol- 
unteers had almost complete freedom to do what they wanted. 
Yet in fact their potential was far greater due to their inherently 
political role in a thoroughly politicized post-revolutionary envi- 
ronment. By questioning existing power structures, they offered 
the prospect of something much more than mere adaptation. 
Some, like Yuri Bereza, the founder of Dnipro-1, believed that 
the volunteer battalions were prototypes for both the future army 
and police. The new model would not be corrupt, lack in morale, 
or fail in its duties to protect Ukrainian citizens (Perevoznik and 
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Kondratova 2014; see also Butusov 2014). Understandably, this 
threatened the existing hierarchies and authority of the new and 
the old guard, who would have little of it. In Burzhuas words (spo- 
ken in 2018), following the Maidan, "Ukraine witnessed red name 
painted on blue and yellow" - that is, institutions that had existed 
since Soviet times did not experience deep reform, but were sub- 
jected to mere cosmetic changes in the new Ukraine. Ukraine had 
not witnessed revolution at independence in 1991, nor during the 
Orange Revolution in 2004. The slow pace of reforms and societal 
developments during the first years following the Maidan Revo- 
lution also failed to convince all Ukrainians about fundamental 
positive change in the Ukrainian state and society. 

The politicized role of the volunteer battalions influenced even 
the conflict dynamics in Donbas, with Russian journalists espe- 
cially emphasizing and often exaggerating the influence of the far 
right among volunteer battalions. The equation of volunteer bat- 
talions with fascists nevertheless resulted in real fears in Donbas 
(Kudelia 2016; Arel and Driscoll 2023). Yet it would be an exag- 
geration to say that everyone in Right Sector or any other vol- 
unteer battalion harbored extremist views, or that any battalion 
in 2014 was thoroughly ideologized in the way suggested. Dur- 
ing the First World War, Emil Lederer (2006, 262) observed that 
“the nation has become an ideology of the state in particular” In 
a similar way, the identity of the pro-Ukrainian volunteers coa- 
lesced around the aims of protecting Ukrainian sovereignty. The 
main goal of all Ukrainian nationalists has been summarized as 
liberation of “Kyiv from the Kremlin’s hegemony” (Shekhovtsov 
and Umland 2014, 60). Yet, as Sviatoslav emphasized, this struggle 
was not merely seen as one between Ukraine and Russia, but as 
one for “normalcy” and civilization. In this framing, the struggle 
often came to concern not merely Ukraine, but even the West. 

While this kind of broader framing makes it difficult to contain 
the war within a strict nationalist framework, the monikers such 
as nationalists and patriots associated with the volunteers nev- 
ertheless effectively meant that they were defined against “pro- 
Russian separatists,’ if not Russians. While this allowed broad 
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mobilization, in the absence of this “other,” the differences among 
the volunteers became too great. Nowhere was this more appar- 
ent than during local and parliamentary elections, when veterans 
never constituted anything close to a united constituency. 

Nevertheless, the volunteers’ real or imagined connections 
with extremist views and brutality contributed to polarization, 
and the escalation of the conflict. Polarization is also apparent in 
some volunteer narratives. Discussing how volunteers could com- 
mandeer cars from separatists, one journalist noted that it was 
unclear who counted as one in the first place. Ultimately, if one 
included everyone suspected of having links with the separatists, 
it would encompass 90 percent of the population of Donbas. Sev- 
eral volunteers describe threatening situations with hostile locals 
when traveling to or from their battalions in the spring of 2014. As 
will be analyzed in Chapter 6, establishing and maintaining order 
often resulted in violent suppression. 


Equipment 


Because of the ambiguous situation and legal sensitivities, firearms 
constituted a tricky issue for volunteer battalions, and the most 
immediate problem was inadequate supply. This issue became 
increasingly pressing as violence escalated. While Maidan pro- 
testors had mainly employed bricks and Molotov cocktails, they 
eventually resorted to firearms. Aside from the “little green men” 
in Crimea, it was when separatists captured Sloviansk in early 
April that they were first armed. From then on things rapidly esca- 
lated: by the end of April, separatists employed tanks against gov- 
ernment forces. Nevertheless, as late as early May 2014, in clashes 
in Odesa bricks, handmade grenades, and Molotov cocktails pre- 
vailed over the few firearms. Initially, volunteers who manned 
checkpoints were armed with civilian weapons. As with the rest 
of volunteers’ equipment, little was standardized. According to 
Kazhan, it was difficult to mobilize without arms. With fewer fire- 
arms than fighters, the Aidar Battalion was initially divided into 
two parts when it first moved to the front in May. The two halves 
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took turns to wage war, handing over arms to the other half when 
relieved for rest. 

Unsurprisingly, the main source of arms was always the state. 
While incorporation into the state structures allowed official sup- 
ply of firearms, these were occasionally acquired from the same 
sources through interpersonal relations (Stasyuk 2018). One Azov 
volunteer described how his unit had initially confiscated weap- 
ons from law enforcement officials, but later received pistols, shot- 
guns, and some Kalashnikovs through one of the local oligarchs. 
After Azov joined the MoIA it received weapons from the police. 
The problem was that half of the police making the delivery were 
former Berkut officers, who may well have harbored anti-Maidan 
sentiments. This encounter turned into a tense face-off, where all 
participants were armed. Later deliveries were made without Ber- 
kut, and began to include not only Kalashnikovs but also some 
RPGs. According to another volunteer, the MoIA only began to 
supply machine guns and grenades to the battalions after a plea 
was made on a television talk show to arm the hitherto “virtually 
unarmed" volunteers (Chernyshev 2015). 

Even then the quality of gear varied. For instance, Burzhua 
recalled how his unit received "really old AKMs with only 2 full 
clips of ammo? Vadims Azov unit received seemingly random 
boxes sealed in some warehouse, with correspondingly random 
items inside - including gas masks and decades-old timers for 
explosives they did not possess. And while there were several old 
Maxim machine guns employed in different sectors of the war, 
Azov also received three 100 mm BS-3 Soviet field guns from 
1944. Lovingly called “babushkas, or grandmothers, because of 
their age, the guns were deemed useful but difficult to maintain 
before old repair manuals were located in an antique shop. 

Thanks to their closer links to civil society and perceived cor- 
ruption within the armed forces and other state structures, aside 
from arms, volunteer battalions were soon better equipped than 
their state equivalents. Sergey described that even in late 2015 
when one could expect the worst to be over, army soldiers looked 
like “hobos” when compared with volunteers. The military never- 
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theless remained an important source of ammunition, grenades, 
and even firearms - which soldiers were often willing to trade for 
food, equipment, and even woolen socks (Lófroos 2022, 174-75). 
These narratives clearly contain a fair share of criticism of the 
capabilities and low morale of the armed forces. When soldiers in 
flip-flops were willing to trade their boots for food, it is plausible 
to assume that they had little intention to fight the war. While vol- 
unteers felt that they were scorned by generals, they often enjoyed 
sympathy from lower-level commanders. Some local command- 
ers even covertly gave or borrowed arms reported lost to volun- 
teers located in the vicinity. 

As non-state actors, volunteer organizations could circumvent 
official bans enacted in some European countries that forbade 
them from selling equipment to Ukraine. Non-state status could 
nevertheless also cause them trouble. For instance, when caught 
by Ukrainian customs officers with a carload of body armor and 
helmets, one group of volunteers were told that a person can legally 
only bring in one suit of armor and one helmet. Often, sympathy 
for the cause or the occasional small bribe helped resolve these 
situations. 

Some military equipment was nevertheless outright smug- 
gled into the country. Such equipment reportedly included ther- 
mal devices and rifle scopes provided by the United States to 
its allies in Afghanistan and Iraq, which had subsequently been 
sold to other countries and were now bought by volunteers to be 
used in Ukraine. Some volunteers sought out weapons collectors 
for firearms that could be reactivated, as well as magazines and 
ammunition belts. While one volunteer admitted to smuggling 
ammunition from Germany and Poland, several others spoke of 
unconfirmed rumors about the running of firearms. Such meas- 
ures nevertheless became largely unnecessary after the incorpo- 
ration of most volunteer battalions into the MoD and the MoIA 
structures. Up until the Battle of Ilovaisk in August 2014, where 
the intervention of Russian mechanized forces caused the com- 
bined Ukrainian forces their worst defeat of the war, volunteers 
collected trophy weapons from defeated separatists. They occa- 
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sionally took these even from Ukrainian army units that had fled. 
According to Kazhan, Aidar collected a lot of equipment - includ- 
ing tanks - abandoned by retreating soldiers. The armed forces 
later asked the battalion to return its property. Aidar's refusal to 
do so led to a new motto: “it was not us who took it, we will never 
return it? Despite the motto, a frontline barter economy saw tro- 
phies exchange hands between units, with little interference from 
above. 

Weapons were initially the only thing the state provided to the 
volunteers. Mirroring the Soviet experience of the Second World 
War when civilians were encouraged to adopt battalions (Merrid- 
ale 2005), the rest of the volunteers’ logistics came from either pri- 
vate donors or local authorities (Stasyuk 2018, 175). Strong societal 
support is clear in Burzhuas and Sashas narratives. When Sasha 
finally received his mobilization letter to the army, he bought his 
equipment - including a tactical vest with ballistic plates and a 
Kevlar helmet - with assistance from friends and colleagues. As 
the call sign he received from his comrades suggests, Burzhua - 
"bourgeois" - was wealthier. Like many upper-middle-class vol- 
unteers, he could buy his own gear, even if Dnipro-1 received sup- 
port in the form of other necessities. Some volunteers told their 
friends who had good jobs to keep working and earn money in 
order to support those who left to the war. Some donated a por- 
tion of their salaries to the war effort. Family members often sent 
kit to their nearest and dearest. Others began to collect everything 
from letters of support from school classes to homemade food to 
equipment, and to take these to the volunteer battalions and army 
units deployed to the ATO zone. 

Here civilian volunteers like Roman and Vitaliy stepped in. 
At the beginning of the war, they both perceived the situation as 
critical. The army was woefully unprepared to fight, and the state 
overall in need of assistance. In order to buy time for the armed 
forces to mobilize, in the short term it was the volunteer battalions 
that had to hold the line. Much of their equipment and support 
came from civil society through organizations led by people like 
Roman and Vitaliy. 
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Like many others, even Roman and Vitaliy believed the war 
would be short. Initially, neither had plans to start a big organiza- 
tion, especially as the summer offensive in 2014 began to capture 
ground from separatists. The defeat at Ilovaisk, however, made it 
clear that the war would become prolonged. As donations to the 
war effort grew, Romans apartment increasingly became a ware- 
house. Faced with the prospect of being evicted by the donations, 
Roman had to find an office. With this office, his organization 
became a hub for other volunteers who came up with their own 
projects. Someone arrived with the idea of providing drones, and 
taught both volunteers and soldiers how to operate them. Trans- 
portation was a problem especially in the early days of the war, 
with limited operations. Civilian donations helped in this regard. 
Azov received a BTR-152 armored personnel carrier built in 1951 
from a businessman who bought it from a cinematic studio and 
used it in military simulations. Romans office staged the found- 
ing of another project, providing transportation such as cars, and 
including fixed sport utility vehicles with turrets that could be 
armed. By the end of 2018, over 150 cars and hundreds of drones 
had been provided to combatants. 

Another volunteer with knowledge of medical affairs told 
how she was horrified by the lack of medical facilities, training, 
and equipment. No field hospitals existed when the war started, 
requiring all seriously injured combatants to be airlifted to a hos- 
pital in Dnipropetrovsk (from 2016 onwards Dnipro). Massive 
bleeding was a common, yet often preventable, cause of fatalities. 
In addition to training, by 2019 the provision of modern first aid 
kits continued. Romans organization alone supplied 15,000 units. 
Vitaliy in turn emphasized "causing trouble to the other side" 
and reducing casualties through causing them first. As a result, 
his organization focused on providing thermal rifle scopes to the 
front lines. Considering that these devices cost $3,000 early in the 
war, the Ukrainian military could ill afford to buy them in bulk. 
Both Roman and Vitaliy readily admitted that these kinds of vol- 
unteer efforts would have benefited from better coordination. 
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In addition to direct support from civil society, political parties 
and oligarchs too loomed behind volunteer battalions. Matsuzato 
(2017, 185) argues that it was the oligarch Ihor Kolomoisky who 
proposed that the empty government coffers necessitated nomi- 
nating oligarchs as governors, who would then pay for the defense 
of their regions. It has even been claimed that it was only after 
Kolomoisky’s efforts that Avakov decided to support the creation 
of the volunteer battalions (Umland 2019, 110). Kolomoisky - the 
newly appointed governor of Dnipropetrovsk - and his business 
associates funded Dnipro-1, Dnipro-2, Donbas, and, in their early 
phases, Shakhtarsk (formerly Ukraina) and Azov battalions, as 
well as two territorial defense units at least until October 2014 
(Fedorenko and Umland 2022, 245-46; Umland 2019, 110). Ser- 
gei Taruta, another oligarch, now governor of Donetsk, helped 
the formation of Azov “with organizational activities and logisti- 
cal resources" (personal communication; see also Fedorenko and 
Umland 2022, 243). 

These kinds of direct connections to finance resulted in discrep- 
ancies between battalions. For instance, while the volunteers reg- 
istered to the special police battalions received a monthly salary of 
3,000 Ukrainian hryvnias, the members of Dnipro-1 received an 
additional 16,000 hryvnias, reportedly straight from Kolomoisky. 
This amounted to roughly $1,500, which far surpassed what field 
officers of the armed forces received. Even the defenders of Mari- 
upol were perceived to be better equipped than most other vol- 
unteers as they had a whole city financing them. Taruta claims to 
have coordinated the defense of the city in the spring and summer 
of 2014, and to have spent $50 million with his brother Alexander 
for this purpose (personal communication). While salaries caused 
a few observers to call volunteer battalions mercenaries, it must 
be emphasized that the kinds of salaries paid to Dnipro-1 were an 
exception, not a rule. 

Some support came from unexpected sources. Kazhan 
described how patriotic sex workers provided free services to 
volunteers, as did drug dealers who gave them cannabis. In the 
early stages of the war the criminal underworld provided them 
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with small quantities of arms, ammunition, and grenades (Hladka 
et al. 2017, 108). Aside from financial and material support and 
training, volunteers also helped reform the old military procure- 
ment procedures in order to tackle systematic corruption. Units 
fighting for Ukraine could propose projects that would improve 
their fighting capabilities, which were then crowdsourced online 
(Hunter 2018; Sanders 2017, 40-41), both by volunteer organiza- 
tions and the armed forces. 

While bank account numbers posted online and personal rela- 
tions were the most common ways to collect funds, services such 
as PayPal allowed anyone with a credit card anywhere in the world 
to support the war effort. Organizations such as the Peoples Pro- 
ject permitted crowdfunding for larger purchases: projects were 
recommended from below, and funding could be pledged online. 
When enough had been pledged, the volunteer organizations 
initiated the project. Transparency was provided throughout the 
process through posting receipts, photos, and signed documents 
of delivery online. 

This system was not perfect. Assistance was no doubt exploited 
for personal gain, and volunteers describe how some political fig- 
ures delivered unnecessary things just to get publicity. This vol- 
unteer support was nevertheless absolutely necessary. As Ukrain- 
ian production of military gear kicked off and the state began to 
allocate more funds to procurement, the material situation grad- 
ually improved. This meant that the need for volunteer support 
decreased, and moved from crucial items to what were considered 
luxury ones, as well as more specialized training. Still, the most 
modern equipment continued to come from volunteers. No strict 
rules existed as to what kind of equipment could be used in ser- 
vice. Because of the variety of equipment, Buddha - a conscript 
who served in the seventh and final wave of conscripts deployed 
to the ATO zone in 2016 - noted that his officer described the 
overall appearance of his unit as “Hungarian partisans.” Accord- 
ing to Buddha, by 2016 volunteers stopped providing helmets 
and uniforms to those on the front. While he received most of 
his equipment from the armed forces, this equipment was not 
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always of good quality. For instance, combat shirts marketed as 
flame resistant were anything but. In addition to volunteer sup- 
port, Buddha bought some of his own equipment, much of which 
heleft upon departure to contract soldiers who stayed in the ATO 
zone. 

Just like with the volunteer battalions, the civilian volunteers 
helped fill the gaps the state was unable or unwilling to. While 
greatly diminished after the signing of the second Minsk ceasefire 
agreement in February 2015 (Zarembo 2017, 56), their crowd- 
funding efforts continued: for instance, they provided paramedi- 
cal help and tactical medical training to the front lines, repaired 
optical equipment behind them, and arranged summer camps 
and financial support for the families of fallen soldiers, as well as 
psychological help for veterans. Ultimately, all these deficiencies 
emphasized how much the war cost Ukraine, and the limitations 
of the state capacity to alleviate suffering. While the volunteer 
efforts helped to fill gaps, they may simultaneously have reduced 
the urgency for systemic change as the military was "induced ... 
to rely on volunteers rather than demand the state to change its 
practices" (Zarembo 2017, 89). 

Uniforms illustrate some of the dilemmas posed by deficien- 
cies in supply. As Sviatoslav noted, the first Aidar operations 
were conducted with Kalashnikovs, but without uniforms. Some 
volunteers wore slippers, most sweatpants. The immediate solu- 
tion was for volunteers to buy surplus uniforms from abroad. As 
a result, volunteers and even army soldiers wore a hodgepodge 
of old British, German, Russian, and US uniforms. This caused 
two problems. The first was that the mixture of uniforms with 
assorted flags stitched on them was used in enemy propaganda 
to portray the volunteers as a force of NATO, which remained 
deeply unpopular in Donbas. While the flags were later removed, 
the damage was already done. The second problem was that while 
the uniforms could help with camouflage, the fact that the sepa- 
ratists solved their supply in the exact same manner meant that 
the uniforms did little to distinguish friend from foe. Friendly fire 
remained a challenge, with colored ribbons and duct tape provid- 
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ing the most immediate solution. According to Sviatoslav, duct 
tape became mandatory when Aidar began to operate with the 
army. This was far from a foolproof system. Without coordination 
from above, different units used different colors, frustrating iden- 
tification. While friendly fire was reduced, it was never completely 
eliminated. As always, the result was loss of morale. 

While it took long into 2015 until the combined Ukrainian 
forces were uniformly clad, wearing the same uniforms may on 
occasion have saved lives. Some volunteers from the Donbas Bat- 
talion captured in Ilovaisk simply removed their patches and pre- 
tended to be conscript soldiers in order to escape the more brutal 
treatment reserved for volunteers. Army reconnaissance did not 
wear Ukrainian flag badges. One small reconnaissance unit was 
dressed in the same Russian camouflage as the separatists who 
found them deep inside their territory. The commander of this 
unit was thus able to convince their enemies that they belonged 
to the same side. The unit made it safely back to the government 
side to tell the tale. 

Finally, communication among units remained a challenge, 
and limited the possibilities for coordination. With insufficient 
radios, Olexa laughed that the cooperation among volunteers and 
between volunteers and the armed forces was based on mobile 
phones in the spirit of “Nokia, connecting people.” While this kind 
of horizontal communication increased initiative and flexibility, it 
also reduced the control and situational awareness of higher com- 
mands. Speed was no doubt of the essence, as this kind of com- 
munication was not encrypted. As the recorded separatist con- 
versations released by the SBU and Joint Investigation Team that 
investigated the downing of the passenger plane MH-17 prove, it 
was not difficult to listen in on unencrypted mobile phone traffic. 


Training 


It was also necessary for the volunteers to be able to use the weap- 
ons and the equipment they possessed. According to the survey 
of the volunteer battalions, only 17 percent of their members had 
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previous military experience (Bulakh, Senkiv, and Teperik 2017, 
11). This figure not only feels high for early volunteers, but, in 
any case, requires qualification. While several (but few of those 
interviewed) had gone through conscription, they complained 
that they had only shot a few rounds during their training. A 
common understanding of conscription was that it had to do with 
everything except actual military training, such as building sum- 
mer houses for their commanders. It was understandable that 
most had done their best to avoid the draft that led to what they 
understood as "slavery? The family of one interviewee had, for 
instance, given a television to a doctor in exchange for a diag- 
nosis which exempted him from service. The consensus was that 
only losers went to the armed forces. Even Aleksandr, a Ukrainian 
serviceman, believed that before the war forced the military to 
become patriotic, it had been “corrupted and [a] waste of time? 
Taras, a university graduate, described how his studies in 2003- 
2005 included a few hours of military training twice a week. He 
felt the studies were academic in nature, with the practical focus 
on marching. They only once went to the field, where they shot 
nine rounds. More worryingly, even the academic parts felt rather 
Soviet for him. For instance, all their potential enemies belonged 
to NATO. Likely because all the teaching was done by old officers 
who had served in the Soviet armed forces, Russia never became 
a topic for discussion. 

As already noted, the annexation of Crimea caused many 
to seek private arms training, often provided by veterans. Even 
so, actual fighting skills remained limited. A revealing example 
comes from Sergey, who reminisced about a two-hour night- 
time firefight with a hedgehog, which only ended after a grenade 
killed the animal. As the conflict escalated, the more intellectu- 
ally minded volunteers downloaded US military manuals circu- 
lating online. Virtually all watched tactical videos from YouTube. 
As Kazhan put it, “like women who learn new recipes, we learned 
to fight? Civilian skills also transferred to military tasks. Volun- 
teers, for instance, created software for controlling the movement 
of suspects at checkpoints. When Aidar acquired mortars, an app 
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was designed to help with targeting. Such adaptability, flexibility, 
and initiative were prominent features in volunteer narratives. 
As noted, these were qualities they perceived the armed forces to 
have lacked in abundance. 

While training was later organized, the overall quality was 
deemed low (Stasyuk 2018). Before Ilovaisk, it was common for 
volunteer battalions to welcome anyone with previous knowl- 
edge of weapons and warfare as a trainer. Foreigners with military 
experience - not least Georgians who had fought against Russia in 
2008 - played prominent roles. Yet foreign assistance was always 
in short supply while language barriers understandably com- 
plicated matters. Language also became an issue for Ukrainians 
who fought the war. The Maidan had made many abandon Rus- 
sian and adopt Ukrainian instead. But as Sviatoslav noted, there 
was no time to think in war: those not used to Ukrainian rapidly 
reverted back to Russian or Surzhyk, a mix of the two languages. 
The irony of the situation was that Russian aggression made those 
fighting for Ukraine return to Russian language. 

As the conflict intensified, rookies were typically advised by 
those Ukrainians with more experience. Often these trainers 
military experience was limited to mere weeks of fighting. That 
training became prioritized is illustrated by the way it was given 
even during active hostilities. For instance, Olexa described a long 
week during which he trained newcomers - many of them mid- 
dle-aged - by day, and participated in assault operations by night. 

After the defeat in Ilovaisk the morale of the combined Ukrain- 
ian forces plummeted. Some volunteer combatants describe 
excessive drinking, with one group breaking into shops to get 
alcohol. Ilovaisk highlighted the failures of coordination among 
the forces on the government side. Training was deemed central 
for improving the situation, especially among the volunteer bat- 
talions (Klymenko 2018). Following Ilovaisk and the first cease- 
fire agreement in Minsk, both Ukrainian armed forces and Rus- 
sian soldiers who worked with separatists began train-and-equip 
missions (Kofman et al. 2017, 44-45). Many volunteers described 
how they were moved to polygons - training areas - and for the 
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first time provided with systematic training. Western countries 
began to provide training only after the second ceasefire agree- 
ment in 2015. Even Ukrainian civilian volunteers stepped up their 
efforts to train forces. For instance, in December 2019 Vitaliy's 
organization for the most part targeted armed forces personnel: 
300 were constantly being trained for mine safety, 400 as snipers, 
and 2,000 as artillerists and mortarmen. 

Overall, volunteers were motivated to fight. As one trainer put 
it, this resulted in long debriefs, as the volunteers were keen to 
learn from their mistakes. This kind of motivation was understood 
to distinguish the soldiers of the armed forces and the volunteers. 
General Khomchak described the difference between the MoD 
territorial defense battalions and the volunteer battalions as being 
that the people in the former "served against their will" whereas 
the latter joined "answering the call of their hearts" (quoted in 
Hladka et al. 2017, 92). Several volunteer informants emphasized 
how they wanted to win the war, whereas they perceived the mil- 
itary to view it merely as a job (see also Ponomarenko 2017c). 
Ultimately, this difference meant that the volunteer battalions 
constituted not only an armed but, first and foremost, a political 
force. 


Assessing the Volunteer Battalions 


Ultimately, the importance of the volunteers needs to be seen in 
relation to the weakness of their opponents, as well as the Ukrain- 
ian state. In the immediate aftermath of the revolution that deep- 
ened cleavages in the Ukrainian society, the state was simply 
unable to protect its sovereignty against even weak attempts at 
separatism. In this situation the responsibility to defend Ukraine 
was assumed by volunteers. If anything, their lack of resources 
added to their reputation. To give only one example, because ofthe 
material onslaught they faced, the volunteer defenders who held 
Donetsk airport for 242 days were dubbed superhuman “cyborgs.” 
By the time they were defeated on January 21, 2015, the airport 
had been turned to rubble. In the absence of material means, will 
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prevailed. This last section assesses first the volunteers’ military 
capabilities, before turning to discuss their political and psycho- 
logical importance in the early stages of the war. 

With the benefit of hindsight many volunteers are open about 
the battalions’ limited military capabilities. Whereas command- 
ers like Bereza and Semenchenko may have entertained grander 
designs for the volunteer battalions, fighters typically compare 
themselves not with state militaries but with other non-state 
actors. For instance, Burzhua likened the volunteers to privateers 
and pirates. The volunteers who resembled privateers were sanc- 
tioned to wage war on behalf of the state. Those who were more 
like pirates did not ask for permission to do what they wanted. 
Even Kazhan felt that the volunteer battalions “were like ISIS 
[Islamic State] - wild idiots from the desert? Both agreed that vol- 
unteer battalions were needed in the early phases of the war. But 
as time passed, the volunteer battalions risked turning into “semi- 
criminal enterprises.” With the military assuming greater respon- 
sibility for the war that had in any case de-escalated due to the two 
ceasefire agreements, battalions had more time to engage in shady 
deals and other kinds of dubious activities. Although they were 
not willing to go into much detail, several volunteer battalion 
fighters talked about participating in protecting businesses and 
voting stations in exchange for payment. They also blackmailed, 
looted, and transported (and likely sold) goods, including arms. 
One volunteer noted that that he had seen “absurd” amounts of 
cash during the war. While waging war never comes cheap, profi- 
teering was implied (for an unverified account of Azov, see Col- 
borne 2022, 88-100). In this regard, neither Kazhan nor Burzhua 
was sad to see the state assert control over the war. That said, and 
as discussed in Chapter 5, few volunteers were happy with the way 
the government dealt with the issue. 

Even if departing more from society than the state, it is remark- 
able how the volunteer battalions reflected traditional under- 
standings of war. A comparable case where an understanding 
of a problem underlies finding a solution to it can be found in 
the formation of the Israeli military. Seeking statehood, the nas- 
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cent Jewish state would face confrontation on a wholly different 
level than before. The existing loose forces - the volunteer “non- 
army” filled with people “with good will" and “hidden capacities" 
would not stand a chance against Arab militaries that would seek 
to thwart Zionist plans for independent statehood (Cohen 2003, 
143-44). While paramilitaries favored lightly armed platoons or 
companies, the future army was based on a British model with 
brigades as standard units, equipped with modern weaponry like 
airplanes, artillery, and tanks (Cohen 2003, 146-53). Just like the 
Israeli military planners and despite their self-comparisons to 
non-state actors, the Ukrainian volunteers’ analysis of the prob- 
lem and their preferred solution, also largely followed traditional 
conventions of war. 

While similar influence of transnational norms of conven- 
tional warfare have previously been discussed with state militaries, 
even when the upshot harms rather than aids capabilities (Farrell 
2007), Ukrainian volunteers too were affected by them. Consider- 
ing that separatists came from the same cultural context, it is not 
surprising that these conventions were shared by all belligerents 
(Kàihkó 2021). The choice of the term “battalion” itself suggests 
a certain regularity in thinking regarding the range of alterna- 
tives for creating force. Few entertained ideas of guerrilla resist- 
ance for long as battalions assumed traditional forms of military 
organization, donned assorted uniforms, and adopted names and 
chevrons to distinguish themselves from both civilians and other 
battalions. Some early battalions even wore badges that identified 
themselves as members of the armed forces. This further implied 
that volunteer battalions were performing traditional tasks typi- 
cally associated with the state, as did the familiar way these tasks 
were performed. In this sense the volunteers merely extended the 
Maidan state to fighting war. As emphasized by Ruslan, a Right 
Sector volunteer, acting outside Western conventions of war was 
not only a foreign and outlandish idea, but would furthermore 
have directly played into Russian propaganda efforts. Adherence 
to existing conventions contributed to limiting the use of force 
in this conflict, which took a rather traditional form (Freedman 
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2019). Creation of force again had a major influence on both its 
control and use. 

Despite the familiar imagery and terminology, one should nev- 
ertheless exercise caution when superimposing Western military 
practices on what was a much more ad hoc and messy reality. The 
combined Ukrainian forces were overall disorganized. One for- 
eign volunteer with military background described that as late as 
mid-2015 the only formation Ukrainian combatants could man- 
age was “pile of shit”: the Ukrainians lumped close together in 
groups of 10-30. Several years later, one NATO trainer sent to 
assist the Ukrainian military had to scrap his plans of focusing on 
company-level tactics and begin with the most elementary two- 
soldier fireteams. These issues were not solved by February 2022 - 
or February 2023 (Grant 2023). It should hence not be surprising 
that things were much worse for the volunteers in 2014. 

As Kazhan explained, the volunteers were on the whole bad 
soldiers. With limited training, limited arms, and limited and 
rather traditional ideas about what to do, the volunteers compen- 
sated with motivation and willpower. The twin mottos of Aidar - 
“bravery and stupidity" and “dementia and courage" - emphasize 
the maverick way its fighters waged war. Some volunteer fighters 
described the war as a gamble in a game whose rules they did 
not fully understand. The upshot was the blurring of the bound- 
ary between bravery and stupidity, and not seldom escalation and 
surprise (for one foreign volunteer’s account, see L6froos 2022). 

Volunteers overall performed well against similarly ad hoc 
opponents on the separatist side. During the Ukrainian summer 
offensive in 2014, volunteer battalions began to rely on the mili- 
tary for artillery and tank support. The separatists were destitute, 
and were only saved by the direct intervention of Russian regular 
forces, who outgunned the volunteer battalions in particular, but 
even the Ukrainian regulars. Following the first Minsk agreement 
in September 2014, the Ukrainian armed forces began to consoli- 
date control over the war. This began the process of convention- 
alization, which saw the influence and importance of the volun- 
teer battalions wane. Soon after the second Minsk agreement in 
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February 2015, the two sides dug in. The resulting static trench 
warfare spelled the end of what had been a war of movement. 

The war offered overwhelmingly positive experiences for most 
of the volunteers interviewed, although all made the distinction 
between war itself and the people and action in it. While almost 
no one came back from the war unscathed, Sviatoslav was among 
those who had been wounded most severely. Yet he also empha- 
sized the joy inherent in war: “For me it was the happiest period 
of my life? Olexa was not the only one who admitted that “I miss 
killing people. That's the beautiful part of life ... I miss it, for real” 
Many of the volunteers and soldiers interviewed perceive the war 
as a transitory phenomenon filled with adventure and anarchy. 
War was a time when everything was possible, and when peo- 
ple felt so close to each other that words became unnecessary for 
communication. The war offered a simple and straightforward 
monochrome reality. In comparison, civilian life was much more 
complicated. This, and the absence of psychosocial and societal 
support, no doubt complicated return from war. 

It is remarkable how open volunteers are about their positive 
experiences. For most the war came in the immediate aftermath 
and as a continuation of the revolution, and was both quick and 
mobile. The volunteers’ sense of adventure was possibly enhanced 
by the relatively low level of threat for those not involved in the 
main battles of Ilovaisk, Debaltseve, and the airports of Donetsk 
and Luhansk. While it would be both unfair and unreasonable 
to diminish the threat to life and limb, the war in Donbas was 
marked by relatively limited casualties, at least when compared 
to the total wars of the 20th century. When Olexa cried over the 
friends he lost in the war, it was clear that even he recognized that 
things would have been better without the war, although not nec- 
essarily without the revolution. As proven by the material support 
from civil society, this was a war where the combatants enjoyed at 
least some legitimacy and societal support from others who rec- 
ognized the necessity of protecting Ukrainian sovereignty. 

For Olexa this support manifested in the letters and pictures 
sent by schoolchildren to those fighting the war. These pictures 
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were not only "cute; but also served two important functions. 
First, they were a constant reminder why the war had to be fought. 
Olexa felt that he was a "superhero" in the eyes of the children, 
whom he perceived to depend on him for protection. Secondly, 
the children's pictures made it difficult to forget that it was neces- 
sary to remain human in war. Asked whether this was difficult, 
Olexa nodded and explained that forgetting "is easy in war? He 
was not the only combatant who always kept one of these pic- 
tures with him. When fighters stayed for extended periods of time 
somewhere, they often put up these letters and pictures on walls. 

In addition to its military role, the volunteer movement had 
significant political and psychological significance. When the 
army was retreating as generals did not want to fight, the vol- 
unteers pushed forward. As the media arm of Azov later framed 
these events to emphasize their patriotic credentials, ^When 
the Ukrainian Army ran, #Azov stood up to fight for #Ukraine” 
(posted on X [formerly Twitter] by &Azov News, February 25, 
2017. Profile and post no longer exist). Such contrast provoked 
soldiers, who complained that civilians were fighting when the 
military was not. Incorporation of volunteers into existing struc- 
tures gave opportunities for volunteers to show an example to reg- 
ulars. So, not only were the volunteer battalions a military asset, 
but the example of unpaid volunteers also boosted morale among 
demoralized soldiers of the armed forces. Provocation may typi- 
cally be understood as something negative and undesirable. But 
as Kazhan emphasized, this was not the case with the volunteer 
battalions in the spring of 2014. 

Like rebels, even militias often end up challenging state legit- 
imacy. After all, Western notions of legitimacy are closely con- 
nected to sovereignty, which demands claiming monopoly of force 
within a given territory. The sole existence of militias threatens 
this sovereignty, even when they do not directly challenge states 
- which some of the volunteer battalions did in Ukraine. Yet, as 
elsewhere (Schneckener 2017), even in Ukraine the state equally 
sought to draw legitimacy from the militias. The new government 
sought to align the struggles of the volunteers with its own, while 
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carefully keeping the volunteers separate from the armed forces 
in order not to anger the military. Yet even the military served 
to benefit from incorporating volunteers. As the volunteers per- 
formed functions traditionally ascribed to the state, integrating 
the battalions and their members into the discredited military 
brought some legitimacy to it (Bulakh, Senkiv, and Teperik 2017, 
21). What in effect could be described as the society taking over 
from the state also concerned its civilian and police functions. As 
noted, some volunteers were later even brought to the police to 
provide oversight and to raise the law enforcements’ legitimacy in 
the eyes of the citizenry. As the case of Sergey exemplifies, these 
efforts were on the whole at most partly successful. 

As the war progressed, the same legitimacy was employed by 
previously fringe right-wing politicians. This concerns especially 
the three-pronged Azov movement, whose leader Andriy Bilet- 
sky is known for his neo-Nazi past. While many Azov veterans 
distanced themselves from him and his politics, Azov built its 
image on its military performance, and took credit for defend- 
ing Ukraine. In this way, the feats of the first prong, the Azov 
Battalion, gave Azov political legitimacy. Soon after integration 
into the National Guard, the Azov Battalion was upgraded to a 
Special Operations Detachment of the 18th operative regiment of 
the National Guard that in due time constituted two motorized 
infantry battalions, a T-64 tank company and an artillery division. 
The Azov Regiment stood out because of its own organization 
and sources of income that allowed independent material supply. 
In the minds of Azov ideologues, this well-trained and equipped 
regiment constituted the nucleus of the future Ukrainian armed 
forces. Yet despite being called one of the most professional mili- 
tary units in Ukraine and one that strove toward NATO standards, 
its ideological underpinnings and doubts that it was fully under 
the control of the Ukrainian state kept the units for several years 
from engaging in combat on the front lines (focus.ua 2017). The 
second prong was the political movement, the Civil Corps, which 
in October 2016 became the National Corps. Finally, in January 
2018 a National Militia emerged from the National Corps. The 
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Azov military symbolism was evident in all three, especially as 
the National Corps was not shy in its imagery to remind people 
of Azov’s contribution in the war. A continuation of familiar ends 
performed by volunteer battalions in Donbas could also be seen 
with the National Corps - often called a militia - that seeks to 
"establish Ukrainian order" on the home front where the authori- 
ties were deemed unwilling or unable to do so (Coynash 2018). 
In 2020 the National Corps was rebranded as Centuria (Colborne 
2022, 35). 

While this implies that volunteer battalions continued to 
wield political significance, Azov remains an exception, not a 
rule. While Azov raised worries of radicalization of the volunteer 
movement, the fact that Azov did not even enjoy the support of all 
those who fought under its banner in 2014-15 was an indication 
of the difficulties of uniting veterans - who, at least judging from 
those interviewed, have little patience for electoral politics. While 
a common denominator could be found in the form of an external 
enemy, domestic politics posed a much more complicated envi- 
ronment. In the case of Azov, its marginal electoral support at the 
national level suggests that the main factor behind its prominence 
may rather be found in the close relationship between Avakov and 
Biletsky, formed during Avakov's governorship of Kharkiv between 
2005 and 2010. It is exactly the strong relationship between a top 
politician and the movement that makes Azov stand out (Gomza 
and Zajaczkowski 2019, 782). This relationship was also pointed 
out by many interviewees, a few of whom equated Azov to Ava- 
kov's private army. 

The volunteer battalions emerged in early 2014 to save 
Ukraine from separatism. Embodying the revolutionary Spirit of 
2014, many of them combined criticism of the state with love for 
Ukraine. This made them an inherently political actor, dangerous 
to both separatists and political and military elites in Kyiv. During 
the spring the volunteers enjoyed wide autonomy in waging war. 
They began to push back against separatism when the state was 
unable or unwilling to do so. But as they began to use force, their 
political nature also contributed to the polarization ofthe political 
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situation in Donbas. To some extent this was a necessary but also 
intentional move. By escalating the conflict, the volunteers sought 
to stir Ukrainians to mobilize, as well as to drag the state with its 
greater resources into the war. From the governments perspective 
the situation was alarming. Lacking alternative force, the state was 
dependent on the volunteers who mobilized to defend Ukraine. 
These volunteers nevertheless did not merely undermine state 
sovereignty, but also threatened to plunge Ukraine into disor- 
der. The volunteers questioned the legitimacy of Ukraine both 
domestically and internationally, when Russia was working hard 
to convince everyone that Ukraine was a failed state ran by a fas- 
cist junta. Like any other force that is to be used deliberately and 
purposefully, the volunteers had to be subjected to control. 


CHAPTER 5 


Control of Force 


Both the volunteer battalions and whatever other forces the state 
could muster fought for Ukraine. But what did that really mean? 
Was the state supposed to take the lead, and the volunteers fol- 
low? Or was Ukraine rather a national body defined not by terri- 
tory, but by the will of the Ukrainian nation? If so, who counted as 
Ukrainian, and did the volunteers represent the nation? To what 
extent were the aims of the government and the volunteer battal- 
ions the same? 

This chapter focuses on control of force, or the ways the state 
subjugated the volunteer battalions. The chapter begins with 
a discussion of the importance of the control of force for state- 
building and strategic theory. As previously argued, sovereignty 
assumes monopoly of force, which states rely on to ensure their 
subjects submit to their will. From the perspective of strategy, only 
violence that is purposeful, deliberate, and legitimized counts as 
force. This necessitates control of force. Without control, belliger- 
ents can both under- and overshoot, with the end result that force 
either lacks utility or even has adverse strategic effects. Control 
is closely connected to command, yet as investigations of com- 
mand tend to study state armed forces, they assume control of 
force (King 2019). Command is thus best seen as part of the con- 
trol of force. The seeping of politics through all levels of war also 
means that neither strategy nor strategic effects are exclusively 
vertical, top-down processes. As contemporary wars typically fea- 
ture coalitions of states as well as non-state actors, more attention 
has been devoted to horizontal command. 
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The second section focuses on the context where anarchy was 
avoided, and the third on how the Ukrainian state sought to con- 
trol the volunteer battalions. Considering Ukraines underdog 
position in relation to Russian might, the Ukrainian state had to 
balance its attempts to control the volunteers with surrounding 
political and military realities. With scarce resources, it was nec- 
essary to effectively use whatever means were available. The state 
had to woo the volunteer battalions but also ensure that it could 
rely on the volunteers to execute its strategy. The ways the states 
enemies and the dynamic nature of the war imposed themselves 
on the situation further complicated matters. 

Acting within the national framework, the Ukrainian state 
intervened to enforce control over the volunteers through four 
methods: exhaustion, co-option, incorporation, and, ultimately, 
coercion. These four methods were used simultaneously. Despite 
the high threshold for resorting to coercion, it formed the founda- 
tion on which the three other strategies were built. The following 
subsections investigate how the state employed each of these to 
control the volunteer militias 

The final section discusses the end of the volunteers, or what 
followed after the state succeeded in subjugating the majority of 
them. By June 2015 the volunteer battalion phenomenon had 
largely waned. State control over the volunteer battalions and the 
war was never perfect, nor did its success mean that control was 
permanent. The dynamics of the war too greatly influenced the 
volunteers. The Spirit of 2014 was better suited to a war of move- 
ment than immobile trench warfare that left little room for hero- 
ism and aggressive soldiering. Largely unhappy with the alterna- 
tives offered by the state, many volunteers attempted to return 
from war to peace. This was not always an easy undertaking, with 
many ending somewhere in between. And even after the volun- 
teers returned, they continued to exert influence over the govern- 
ment and its political ends. The same national cage that helped 
the state control the volunteers in the first place also limited the 
government's hand. When the volunteers pulled the right strings, 
the government had little alternative but to follow. 
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Control of Force 


Control of force forms a central tenet in the Western understand- 
ing of sovereignty (Weber 1978). It is equally important for strat- 
egy. Emphasizing the importance of control of force for both states 
and warfare, Howard argues that “military activity ... carries an 
intrinsic imperative towards control; an imperative derived from 
the need to maintain order and discipline, to conserve both moral 
and material forces and ensure that these are always responsive to 
direction ... without controls and limitations war cannot be con- 
ducted at all” (Howard 1979, 3-4). 

After force is created, it needs to be controlled before it can be 
used. Without control, a force resembles a mob which contributes 
little more than anarchy. Absent control, the utility of force is at 
best uncertain, strategy virtually impossible. Central for imple- 
menting strategy and achieving results in war, control of force 
is intimately connected to hierarchical chains of command. The 
purpose of command is to increase military effectiveness through 
coordination of forces (King 2019, 57-58), as well as manage the 
confusion and uncertainty inherent in warfare (Angstrom and 
Widén 2015, 64). 

The necessity to manage confusion and uncertainty and to 
increase effectiveness has led to the emergence of two ideal 
type philosophies based on centralization and decentralization, 
respectively. Command tactics or Befehlstaktik attempt to con- 
trol chaos through centralization and emphasize top-down plan- 
ning that keeps subordinates on tight leash. Mission command or 
Auftragstaktik in turn accepts uncertainty and tries to turn it to 
one's advantage through decentralization, allowing subordinates 
more leeway. Ultimately, “military command is reduced to a dis- 
tribution of uncertainty between the different levels of command 
within the military hierarchy" (Ångström and Widen 2015, 66; 
see also Van Creveld 1985). 

The period since the 1990s has nevertheless witnessed the 
emergence of new factors that need to be considered. Aside from 
technological developments that seemingly allow real-time con- 
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trol of even individual soldiers, the consolidation of traditional 
levels of war - strategic, operational, and tactical — constitutes 
an even greater evolution of strategy, as well as control of force. 
In other words, the space in which strategy and strategic effects 
originate has evolved. 

As the notion of war asa continuation of politics by other means 
implies, strategy is often perceived as the top-down responsibility 
of government cabinets and military headquarters. However, as 
evidenced in foreign deployments (the main kind of war Western 
forces have engaged in during the three decades that followed the 
end of the Cold War), smaller force configurations and weaker 
central control over force have pushed the responsibility for strat- 
egy downward. Unable to achieve greater political aims through 
the use of force alone, local commanders increasingly bear the 
responsibility for devising strategy on the ground in what can 
be called Auftragsstrategie (Honig and Kàihko, forthcoming). Yet 
the penetration of politics has not stopped at any specific level of 
command but seeped down to the bottommost level of war. As the 
former commander of US Marine Corps General Charles Krulak 
described, in more limited conflicts with significant media pres- 
ence, acts committed by individuals can have strategic and even 
political consequences (Krulak 1999). Junior ranks, traditionally 
kept at arm’s length from strategy, have found themselves with 
unprecedented responsibility for strategic success and failure in 
contemporary wars (Honig and Kàihkó 2012; Simpson 2013). 

Strategy from below also emphasizes how control of force is 
necessary not only for achieving positive strategic effects but also 
for preventing negative ones. During the Cold War, control of 
force, de-escalation, and conflict management became core con- 
siderations of strategy, as no political ends justified nuclear hol- 
ocaust (Freedman 2003; Kaplan 1991). In this context, even the 
slightest act could have resulted in catastrophic consequences. In 
turn, Soviet centralized command implies that any doubts con- 
cerning the political reliability of force warranted holding it on a 
tight leash. Following the Bolshevik revolution, the Soviets cre- 
ated a democratic military. With the rank and file questioning and 
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debating orders from above, discipline suffered (Overy 1999, 8). 
Questioning the political reliability of the officer corps, Bolshevik 
leaders attempted to strengthen control through a massive purge 
and by pairing political commissars with military commanders. 
The Winter War against Finland in 1939-40 proved the system 
cumbersome and inefficient from a strictly military perspective. 
The Soviets soon ended dual command by military command- 
ers and political commissars and reinstituted the previous profes- 
sional military command structure (Bellamy 2008, 86; Merridale 
2005). 

Western states have sought to control force through profes- 
sionalization and by subordinating force to sovereigns. Central to 
control is the separation of the military from the rest of society. 
Considering the noun “military” only appeared in English in the 
early 18th century (Oxford English Dictionary 2002a), the term is 
of recent historical vintage. This development corresponded with 
armies beginning to replace their colors with those of kings who 
reigned over the states the soldiers served. Incorporation of force 
into a dedicated bureaucracy called the “armed forces” contrib- 
uted to the distancing of matters of war from the rest of society 
(Howard 2001). 

Based on ideas of nation-states and strict separation of the mil- 
itary from the civilian, the ideal model of Western civil-military 
relations remains one described by Huntington (1957): national 
military bureaucrats subordinated to elected civilian politicians 
and provided maximum autonomy within a narrowly defined 
apolitical military sphere. To be professional, the military thus 
had to refrain from doing politics. Devolution of strategy threat- 
ens both the democratic view of civil-military norms and this 
narrow and in-practice unrealized professional image. The auton- 
omous space of military professionals ultimately builds on a tem- 
poral and spatial delimitation of war. When it comes to the tem- 
poral limitation, the military assumes responsibility for waging 
war only for its duration, with civilians retaking control as soon 
as conflict ends (Kaihk6 2020c, 18). The spatial limitation in turn 
refers to the armed forces’ traditional role in external violence. As 
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politics have permeated war from top to bottom, contemporary 
wars are rarely declared. But if every act by rivals is then under- 
stood to constitute an act of war, the division between internal 
and external collapses, as do all limits to war. The resulting omni- 
present “gray zone" or “hybrid war" does not match the traditional 
military comfort zone, where it enjoys professional autonomy. As 
Rupert Smith (2008) has observed, such autonomy is hardly pos- 
sible in cases where the ends sought are a condition like democ- 
racy, rather than a strictly military victory. 

Further horizontal complications arise when force does not 
belong to a single organization. As the twenty-first-century West- 
ern wars in Afghanistan, Iraq, Libya, and Syria illustrate, states 
typically fight wars as part of a broader coalition in conflicts where 
non-state actors play important roles. Both kinds of allies have 
the potential to influence not only strategy but also political ends: 
Allies - both state and non-state actors - add new ingredients to 
the mix, including other wills. While the ends sought by various 
actors may align, they are rarely the same. 

One of the main lessons of the First World War was that “no 
military victories, however spectacular, were likely to be decisive 
so long as civil society retained the will and the capacity to carry 
on the war” (Howard 1979, 10). Smaller Western nation-states in 
particular base their defense planning on this belief. Facing far 
stronger opponents, they rely on strong participation of the peo- 
ple and national “will to resist? Seeking the mobilization of all 
available means - total defense - these countries reinforce their 
professional standing forces with conscripts, reservists, and para- 
military forces often trained for guerrilla warfare. 

Again, the danger herein is that the ends of the people, the 
government, and its military often differ. In his ^wonderful trin- 
ity; Clausewitz famously associated the people with “the origi- 
nal violence of its elements, hatred and animosity, which may 
be looked upon as blind instinct” (Clausewitz 2004, 19). Even 
in modern theories, non-state actors continue to be associated 
with overreaction and escalation (Duyvesteyn 2012). Restrain- 
ing the perceived escalatory tendencies of the people, combined 
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with attempts to spare noncombatants from war, has contributed 
to attempts to professionalize, and thus limit, war. There is often 
tension between states and nations, and state crises often lead to 
heightened nationalist feelings. This tension is magnified in war. 
Linking the viability of their nation and victory in war (Hutchin- 
son 2017), just as Clausewitz envisaged, the people may in some 
situations be more warlike than their leaders. 

States are typically in a better position to control non-state 
allies, such as militias, than forces belonging to other states. In 
most situations, states are at least initially stronger than mili- 
tias and other non-state actors who cohabit the same territory. 
Whereas states are equal in theory, in cases where two or more 
states come to share the same territory - wars in Afghanistan, 
Iraq, and Viet Nam come to mind - the principle of sovereignty 
alone gives the so-called host states some advantages over inter- 
vening ones. 

Sovereignty limits state behavior against other states but also 
allows a wider repertoire of strategies to be used against non-state 
actors. As argued in this chapter, such strategies are often neces- 
sary. The difficulties in controlling volunteer battalions and the 
downing of flight MH-17 support Freedmans view that complex 
command arrangements question the utility of "hybrid" strate- 
gies. Complicated command not only limited Russian attempts 
to control the separatists in eastern Ukraine, but more generally 
the idea of numerous means requires *a competent and exten- 
sive command structure ... to pull together the different strands 
of activity so that they reinforced rather than contradicted each 
other" (Freedman 2017, 225-26). Russian reliance on auxiliaries 
instead of professional forces suggests that its operations in Don- 
bas were improvised. This came at a price for both cohesion and 
control (Kofman et al. 2017, 57). 

Ukrainian separatist leaders came with their own agendas and 
priorities, which were not necessarily the same as those of their 
Moscow-based sponsors (Matveeva 2018). Russia sought to con- 
trol these actors early on (Politie.nl 2019). Complicating factors in 
these attempts were that the Russian agencies which curated sepa- 
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ratists have their own ends - and that the competition between 
security services especially carried into the separatist-controlled 
areas of Ukraine (O. Carroll 2017). The primary example of how 
challenges associated with multiple actors, activities, and decen- 
tralization of command resulted in overreaction is the downing of 
MH-17. This constituted a crime that led to significant and long- 
term negative political consequences for both the separatists and 
Russia, which only became subjected to severe sanctions after the 
attack on the passenger plane. Control of force is rarely if ever 
complete during times of war. Increasing the number of actors 
involved further complicates the process of control. In Ukraine, 
this meant that the opportunities for blunders were amplified. 


Avoiding Anarchy 


The questions posed at the beginning of this chapter were not 
theoretical as the government that filled the void left by Yanuko- 
vych immediately faced a host of challenges. The new government 
largely stood by as Russia occupied and annexed Crimea. The 
weakly resisted annexation and Russian support in turn invigor- 
ated anti-Maidan protestors in eastern Ukraine. At the same time, 
some of the Maidan revolutionaries stayed on the streets of the 
capital, demanding political reforms. Ruling over an increasingly 
divided country, the government had few means and little money 
at its disposal. While it officially considered separatism largely 
an external problem, the volunteer battalions that mobilized 
in response posed an internal one (Malyarenko and Galbreath 
2016). Yet, as Olexa wryly expressed, the volunteer battalions were 
a problem of the states own making. If popular mobilization had 
been allowed through existing state institutions, the battalions 
never would have emerged. 

To make matters worse, these events all took place in an inter- 
national context where Russian journalists propagated the view 
that the government in Kyiv equated to a fascist junta that had 
come to power through an armed coup and now reigned over a 
failed state. Novorossiya, a political project that directly competed 
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with Ukraine, was introduced. The volunteer battalions especially 
were portrayed as criminals and far-right radicals of questionable 
legal status. The purpose was to discredit the Kyiv government's 
ability to exert its legal obligations of exercising sovereignty, and 
not least hamper the Ukrainian response to separatism. 

This questioning, not only of sovereignty’s predominance but 
its sheer existence, posed a threat to the state, and the notion of 
anarchy fundamentally implied that the state was not in control 
of the situation. Echoing Clausewitz’s wary view of peoples war 
as lawful anarchy that posed as great a danger to the enemy as it 
did to domestic order, Volodymyr, a Right Sector fighter, long- 
ingly described the situation in the spring of 2014 as “anarchy” 
where “everything was possible” Dmitriy, an early volunteer of 
Azov, called the volunteer battalions "gangs ... totally out of con- 
trol. Hundreds [of] people with guns do[ing] ANYTHING ... 
they want[ed].” For Dmitriy this also applied to separatists, with 
the only difference that volunteer battalions were motivated by a 
positive ideology. Sergey agreed, describing the overall volunteer 
situation as “righteous mayhem.” For Kazhan, his Aidar embodied 
this anarchy in a way that clarifies its motto “it was not us.” Svia- 
toslav explained this motto as a funny way to describe a child’s 
reply when they are “making something that is forbidden by [an] 
adult” - or when Aidar did things forbidden by the government 
but “supported by the people.” From the governments perspec- 
tive this kind of anarchy was far from child's play as it could lead 
to state failure and the loss of control over force. This became the 
governments main fear; anarchy had to be prevented at all costs. 
In the spring of 2014 the absence of other means meant that it was 
these volunteers whom the government had to rely on in order to 
protect itself from destruction. 

If the government was spoiled for one thing, it was the number 
of analogues it could use to discuss the fear of losing sovereignty. 
The first analogue was the so-called “Somalia scenario" - Rus- 
sias framing of Ukraine as a failed state directly or indirectly run 
by neo-Nazi sympathizers. Kyiv had to counter this framing, not 
least because its international reputation was at stake. Courting 
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the necessary foreign assistance for reforms and war alike would 
become more difficult if Ukraine was not considered a cred- 
ible actor. Dependent on goodwill from abroad, the government 
emphasized law and legality when discussing the problems of 
both volunteer battalions and separatists. Explaining the process 
of forming special police units for enlisting volunteers, the former 
deputy head of the Maidan self-defense and the deputy minister of 
internal affairs Mykola Velychkovych explained that it was crucial 


to give an opportunity to those really willing to legally and offi- 
cially defend Ukraine ... everything had to [be] and was done 
within the law ... the world was watching us, and we had to prove 
that Ukraine wasn't Somali[a]. (Quoted in Hladka et al. 2017, 18) 


The emphasis on legality indicates the predominance of the state, 
and hence the government and the political elite that ruled by and 
through law. Here, comparisons with Somalia possessed a deeper 
meaning. In June 2014, following his election, President Petro 
Poroshenko (quoted in Luhn and Walker 2014) claimed that the 
separatists goal was "to turn Donbass into a Somalia where they 
would rule with the power of machine guns. I will never allow 
that to happen on the territory of Ukraine.” The deputy governor 
of Dnipropetrovsk also expressed his worry about Donbas turn- 
ing into “a swathe of ungoverned territory harboring bandits who 
cross into the rest of Ukraine to raid, kidnap and steal" (Econo- 
mist 2014). 

More local analogues of undesirable scenarios came in the form 
of atamanschina and makhnovshchina. These referred to times in 
Ukrainian history when powerful chieftains and warlords held 
more power than the weak central government, for instance after 
the Russian civil war that began in 1917. While leaders in Kyiv 
and the separatist-controlled areas may have agreed on little else, 
they were all wary of the anarchy Ukraine experienced during the 
civil war a century earlier (Wilson 2014, 134). Somewhat ironi- 
cally, considering that he challenged Ukrainian sovereignty but 
in a manner that illustrates broader notions of the primacy of the 
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state, Alexander Borodai, the first prime minister of the Donetsk 
Peoples Republic (DPR), claimed: 


The state tries to control any powerful social movements because 
the state is apprehensive to anarchy. Because the state is about reg- 
ulation and control, and armed anarchy is not welcome. If some- 
body breaks the state monopoly on violence, even for the good 
of the country, they potentially become a problem and should be 
brought under control. This is the natural process. (Quoted in 
Matveeva 2018, 222) 


Following this logic, the Ukrainian state needed to protect its sov- 
ereignty not only against Borodai and other separatists but also 
against the volunteers who mobilized to fight them. Anarchy was 
deemed harmful to both the war effort and Ukrainian state-build- 
ing. The stakes were high. As Serhiy Pashynsky, the provisional 
head of the Presidential Administration of Ukraine, stated: “we 
didnt want the chaos of 1917-1918 to return. It was clear once 
this red line was crossed, there will be no way of getting our coun- 
try, our state, back" (quoted in Hladka et al. 2017, 8). Pashynsky's 
statement should not be taken out of context. He was describing 
Crimea, which was simmering after the flight of Yanukovych. The 
government was losing control over Ukraines territorial sover- 
eignty. It was here that Pashynsky envisaged volunteer battalions 
countering Russia in Donbas and buying time for the mobiliza- 
tion of the armed forces. He thus saw the volunteer battalions as 
a means to be used by the government to prevent chaos and dis- 
order. 

For Burzhua these analogues were nothing more than an 
overexaggerated "spooky story to get people to blindly support 
Poroshenkos cabinet" Yet these analogues began to be drawn 
before Poroshenko came to power. No doubt seeking to normal- 
ize the situation and to maintain the emerging power structures, 
Poroshenkos predecessor Turchynov noted on April 13 when 
announcing the start of the ATO: 
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I'm addressing those who want to defend Ukraine. Now the main 
thing is not to destabilize the situation in Ukraine, and not to play 
to the hands of the enemy and its agents, whose aim is not only 
to prevent elections but also to topple the government and create 
chaos and instability. (BBC News 2014a) 


Here the government clearly adopted a national framework and 
assumed the mantle of leader of Ukrainian statehood. According 
to Michael Mann, since the mid-19th century nation-states have 
constructed national cages that through norms and laws tighten 
the relationship between the state and society (Mann 1993). In 
times of war, polarization and demands of patriotic loyalty help to 
ensnare and push contenders into the cage (Levi 1997). As Presi- 
dent Turchynov’s speech suggests, one was either with the govern- 
ment or with the separatists. In his speech Turchynov sought to 
unite Ukrainians against a common external enemy within the 
normative and legal framework of the Ukrainian nation-state at 
war. Linked with the creation of force, the national framework 
allowed Kyiv to employ certain ways to control force, and cur- 
tailed others. 

At the start of the war, it was not obvious that the state and the 
government would play a major part in waging it. While the vol- 
unteer battalions emerged as a crucial stopgap that bought time 
for the state to mobilize forces against separatism, it remained 
uncertain whether the volunteers would deliver strategic gains. 
Left uncontrolled by the government, they could just as easily 
have led to even worse political outcomes. These worries were 
magnified by the volunteer battalions' political nature. Not unlike 
the military and previous militias like the Freikorps (Waite 1969) 
and Finnish civil guards (Ahlbäck 2014), even in Ukraine the vol- 
unteer battalions influenced not only means and ways, but effec- 
tively even political ends. As discussed in Chapter 4, the revolu- 
tionary Spirit of 2014 meant that the goals of the government and 
the volunteer battalions were not necessarily the same. Thus, the 
government made control of force a top priority. It sought to stay 
in power through normalizing the volatile situation and guaran- 
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teeing domestic order not only in Donbas but across Ukraine. The 
problem was that in the spring of 2014 the state depended on the 
same volunteer forces it sought to control to fight the uncontrol- 
lable separatists. 

As representatives of the people and the nation, the volun- 
teers enjoyed far more popular support than the state or its 
armed forces. On the one hand, this made it difficult for the state 
to force them to fold. On the other, the state sought to tap into 
the battalions’ popularity and gain legitimacy through associa- 
tion. Some soon recognized the volunteers’ military value, which 
could be more broadly useful in war. Most notably, Avakov sided 
with the volunteers. His ministry even published a book about 
the volunteers, in which the minister took credit for organizing 
and arming the first battalions (Kàihkó 2018d). Politicians both 
inside and outside the government employed the volunteer con- 
stituency to bolster their nationalist credentials (Fedorenko and 
Umland 2022). These kinds of ideological and political considera- 
tions must not be ignored when investigating the control of force 
(Staniland 2015). 

The state benefited greatly from the fact that this war was, 
from the start, fought within a national framework. As mentioned 
in Chapter 4, the volunteer battalions were pro-Ukrainian and 
employed symbolism that matched their ideology. Their insignia 
often featured the trident and flag of Ukraine. The blue and yel- 
low of the Ukrainian flag became a staple, as did the black and 
red adopted by the Ukrainian Insurgent Army in the early 1940s. 
In fact, volunteers adopted this ensign as the unofficial battle flag 
in the war in Donbas. Many battalion names referred to exist- 
ing national administrative units or geographical features. Some 
early volunteers wore badges that referred to the Ukrainian armed 
forces. In some cases, the bearers had military backgrounds; but 
ultimately this reflected how the volunteers perceived themselves 
as “patriots” obligated to protect the violated territorial sover- 
eignty of Ukraine when the state was unable to do so. In so doing, 
the volunteers largely replicated existing state functions. 
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By tying their fate not only to the volunteer battalions but 
also to the state and the nation, the new authorities nevertheless 
risked alienating those who were not on the side of the volunteer 
“patriots.” This concern magnified as the volunteers increasingly 
became perceived as agents and instruments of the state, and as 
the state more willingly investigated misconduct outside the ATO 
zone than within it. At the same time, the favorable portrayal of 
the volunteers as “patriots” also made it more difficult for the state 
to resort to coercion. As the volunteers enjoyed more popular sup- 
port than the government and state institutions, their relationship 
was ambiguous and subject to negotiation. Ultimately, the govern- 
ment had to tread carefully with the volunteers. If these patriots 
were either with the state or against it, would the state conversely 
be against its people if it went against the volunteers? 


Controlling the Volunteer Battalions 


Ukrainian volunteers resembled many other volunteer and mili- 
tia forces. They served a common ideal; their voluntary nature 
meant they could go home when they wanted; there was little 
discipline in the restrictive sense of inhibiting individuality; and 
the resulting warfare was often unsophisticated, if not altogether 
amateurish (Ahlback 2014; Kàihkó 2017; Lawrence 1990, 18-19; 
Waite 1969). As the minister of defense Stepan Poltorak (quoted 
in Bukkvoll 2019, 12) described this force: “the volunteers are spe- 
cial creatures. They are incredibly well motivated, and for them it 
is not interesting to subordinate to the strong discipline or regu- 
lar units. They need more movement.’ Not unlike in other revo- 
lutionary forces, commanders were often elected, and authority 
based on personal charisma rather than formal rank. It should not 
be surprising that it was challenging to control the volunteers and 
to use them as a means for achieving political ends. 

As noted in Chapter 4, in the early days of the conflict, state 
security forces received few orders from their political and mili- 
tary leaders. The orders given were rarely carried out because the 
military and other security services either refused or were unable 
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to follow them. Violating Western civil-military norms, these 
actors had to choose sides in an uncertain situation or become 
bystanders. Following the Spirit of 2014, the politicization of the 
separatists, the notions of Russian spring, and the apathy of the 
security forces inspired the volunteer battalions to mobilize. 

This unplanned rise of the volunteer battalions offered both 
a relief and a challenge to the state. While the volunteers were 
helpful militarily, their revolutionary roots and ideological com- 
mitments also meant that they were inherently political actors. In 
the aftermath of the revolution, while taboo in Western military 
theory, one was either with or against the state now run by politi- 
cians who rose to power thanks to the Maidan protestors. 

This political nature of the volunteers became a problem when 
they started exerting demands on the government. Volunteers did 
not merely request political reforms. Interpreting state inaction as 
unwillingness to defend Ukrainian sovereignty, volunteer battal- 
ion fighters also sought to escalate the conflict in order to draw in 
the state and its armed forces. As the head of Right Sector Yarosh 
explained on April 20 after Girkin’s group of separatists captured 
Sloviansk: 


While so many people in the country hesitated, and didnt know 
what to do, we had the honor to show how to defend the coun- 
trys interests. We could waste our time and demand weapons 
from the authorities, but we understood that the political issues 
wouldn't be solved fast ... Many higher officials failed to under- 
stand that the war with the Russian Federation was ongoing, and 
that it started in February 2014, in Crimea, and that we were los- 
ing this war hopelessly. In order to win the war somebody had to 
start shooting the terrorists. We cant win the war by urging the 
enemy to stop it. (Quoted in Hladka et al. 2017, 108, 110-11) 


Yarosh was hardly the only volunteer willing to start shooting. Ser- 
gey once witnessed a Ukrainian colonel order an Azov fighter to 
take a photo of him with tanks in the background. As the Azovite 
showed no interest in doing the colonel’s bidding, he was threat- 
ened with consequences for his military career. Such threats did 
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not work with the volunteer, who snapped “fuck career and fuck 
you. I’m here to kill” 

Even prior to the election to the Verkhovna Rada of several 
volunteer commanders in October 2014, the volunteer battal- 
ions resorted to political action to ensure escalation, or at least to 
prevent de-escalation, of the conflict. For instance, in June 2014 
Semen Semenchenko organized a rally of several thousand in Kyiv 
as a unilateral government ceasefire was coming to an end. Calling 
for harsher measures against separatism, Semenchenko promoted 
martial law and warned that without government action “the citi- 
zens will start acting by themselves to free their land of Donbas 
from terrorists” (Euromaidan Press 2014b). As late as October the 
same year, Yuriy Bereza of Dnipro-1 and by then a member of 
parliament said, “were going to give them [the government] half 
a year to show the country has somehow changed, that even if it’s 
hard, theres light ahead” (quoted in Smith 2014). If this did not 
happen, he stated, there would be a coup. 

Considering that many of those fighting in volunteer battal- 
ions had already successfully toppled one government and had 
since acquired arms and combat experience, such threats had to 
be taken seriously. But although both threats and fears were wide- 
spread, the volunteers’ political influence correlated with their rel- 
ative power vis-a-vis the state. While several volunteers described 
their greatest success as dragging the state into the war, the ris- 
ing strength of the state also meant that the volunteers’ political 
influence soon began to wane. Any attempt at a military takeover 
never materialized. 

The Spirit of 2014 was free and difficult to tame. This had 
implications for strategy, as the volunteer battalions operated in 
ways that hardly corresponded with hierarchical and bureaucratic 
military regulations. Because they entered the war voluntarily, the 
volunteers felt entitled to autonomy. As long as they remained 
outside formal state structures, the volunteers were not obli- 
gated to follow formal orders. Yet even formal integration did not 
immediately improve the state’s control of force. As Kazhan dip- 
lomatically put it, “Aidar obeyed orders but in its own way.’ Less 
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diplomatically, he believed that the volunteers just wanted to fight 
separatism: “When war [was] effectively prosecuted ... we didnt 
give a fuck about giving or obeying orders? One Dnipro-1 volun- 
teer provided a similar account, describing that the liberation of 
the village of Pisky in the Donetsk suburbs was executed without 
orders from above. Subsequent orders to withdraw were ignored 
for several months (Malko and Burlakova 2015). As Yarosh 
(quoted in Chernyshev 2016; see also Bukkvoll 2019) noted, the 
volunteers “simply reserved the right to disobey illogical orders.” 
Both Olexa and Sviatoslav emphasized that many orders belonged 
to this category. For example, Olexa described the assault on Log- 
vinovo, where officers from the armed forces could not read maps 
and misinterpreted hills for buildings when planning the opera- 
tion. Sviatoslav in turn recounted how the armed forces did not 
possess current situational awareness. For instance, his Aidar unit 
received an order to assault a village which no longer existed. 

Classic military theory has viewed the motivation of people in 
arms as a double-edged sword. Hatred and animosity may be use- 
ful for the creation of force but simultaneously pose a risk of rapid 
escalation, overreaction, and unlimited war that escapes political 
control. According to Tor Bukkvoll (2019, 8): 


None of the independent reports seems to claim that abuses and 
indiscipline on the part of volunteer battalions were particularly 
systematic or the result of covert government instructions. In 
general, these reports do not paint a picture of abuses very much 
worse than those admitted to by official representatives of the 
Ukrainian government and official armed forces. 


In the war in Donbas, one issue of concern was the treatment of 
the population by the volunteer battalions. As discussed in Chap- 
ter 6, volunteer battalions did overreact. Evidence suggests a 
bleaker picture than that painted by Bukkvoll. 

While volunteers enjoyed high motivation, their immediate 
horizon was limited to their own units; the battalions consisted 
of small units operating semi-independently under a broader 
umbrella. While an asset during the chaotic early days of the war, 
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limited contact and trust toward other battalions and the state 
became a vulnerability as the intensity and the scale of the war 
grew. 

Discipline illustrates these problems. Buddha described how 
his conscript platoon sent those deemed unfit for frontline duty 
to the rear, but also how volunteers enjoyed more liberties than 
conscripts and especially contract soldiers. For instance, volun- 
teers could withdraw at any time, both as individuals and as units. 
According to Vadim, his Azov comrades could opt out of missions 
if they wanted. Opting out was so common that units rarely oper- 
ated at full strength. The same was true of at least one Aidar unit, 
as some of its members were always absent. With people coming 
and going, Right Sector forces especially (but not exclusively) were 
often of transient and of an ad hoc nature (Stasyuk 2018, 115). 

Because of their volunteer nature, volunteer battalions like 
Azov upheld a different disciplinary regime than the armed forces 
and fiercely protected their reputation. As mentioned in Chap- 
ter 4, and to some extent questioning Poltorak’s view of the volun- 
teers as adverse to strong discipline, no less than 41 percent of vol- 
unteers who participated in the largest survey about them pointed 
to "stricter discipline" as one of the top three reasons for joining 
a volunteer battalion (Bulakh, Senkiv, and Teperik 2017, 17). For 
instance, Kazhan recalled a case where two of his squad mem- 
bers wanted to loot an abandoned house, but were stopped after 
another squad member pulled the pin from a grenade and told 
them off. Though corporal punishment for minor wrongdoings 
risked sinking morale, Azov paradoxically allowed harsh punish- 
ments to be used against anyone tarnishing the battalions name. 
Some of these punishments were meted out with a stick in front of 
other Azovites. In one incident, ten recruits were caught drinking 
while in training. Ordered to report the following day, the one- 
handed recruitment officer told them that whoever wanted to 
leave could do so. Those who remained would receive 20 lashes. 
This opportunity to opt out did not exist in the armed forces. A 
few chose to avoid the punishment and left the battalion. Those 
who remained were instructed in a fatherly manner to cover 
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their ears and necks. One recruit failed to do so, which cost him 
a piece of his ear. Yet when the recruiter was later asked about his 
men, he praised them, never bringing up the incident. Not only 
did he consider the matter finished, but the men had proven they 
belonged to something bigger than themselves. Similar systems of 
unofficial (and hence strictly speaking illegal) punishments, such 
as putting wrongdoers into a pit, existed with other battalions, as 
well as in units of the armed forces. Lacking other means of pun- 
ishment, and because they could be dug almost anywhere, several 
units utilized pits as a good place to sober up soldiers, as well as 
for holding prisoners. 

Volunteer battalions resisted taking orders and cooperating 
with official structures. To some extent this was deemed necessary 
for self-preservation. Because they perceived the armed forces as 
incompetent at best and infiltrated at worst, following orders from 
above came with potential danger. This lack of trust was neverthe- 
less a problem of a vertical rather than horizontal nature. Despite 
their mistrust of politicians and military command, there were 
fewer issues on the front lines, where the shared threat united 
those on the pro- Ukrainian side. 

Just like with Befehlstaktik and Auftragstaktik, control and ini- 
tiative were often understood as competing in Ukraine. This was, 
for instance, clear in the lamentation of Bereza, the commander 
of Dnipro-1. He damned the old centralized Soviet system of 
command where he felt that permission for everything had to be 
sought from the company level up to the Verkhovna Rada and the 
president. This contrasted with the main advantage of the volun- 
teer battalions - their freedom of action and ability to take initia- 
tive - even if it went against the law (Perevoznik and Kondratova 
2014). This view was widespread among volunteers, who empha- 
sized initiative alongside speed and surprise. 

Previous research has proposed ways for controlling non-state 
means. For Paul Staniland, this can be done in four ways: suppres- 
sion, containment, collusion, and incorporation. The first two are 
violent and coercive, the third necessitates active cooperation, and 
the fourth brings militias into everyday politics. The availability 
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and use of these ways is ultimately based on the ideologies and 
relationships between states and militias, both subject to change 
(Staniland 2015). According to Bukkvoll (2019), the Ukrainian 
volunteer battalions and the state shared the same strategic ends. 
As already argued, the state thus struggled to employ the more 
coercive ways proposed by Staniland, which both include the use 
of lethal violence. Staniland’s four ways, however, offer a more 
overarching state approach to militias, leaving room for finer 
analysis of how control is achieved in practice. Such an analysis 
is especially necessary with forces like Ukrainian volunteer bat- 
talions. While the immediate military strategic goals of the bat- 
talions may have aligned with those of the Kyiv government, this 
was, strictly speaking, only true after the conflict escalated. More 
importantly, the political goals of the government and the volun- 
teers continued to differ. 

Ultimately, not all ways to control means are possible for all 
states and other actors in all situations; aside from resources, 
actors are constrained by norms, politics, and other prevailing 
circumstances. These circumstances include said actors’ military 
capabilities, as well as those of their enemies. External considera- 
tions, not least regarding allies and reputation, also play a role. 
All these factors became evident in Ukraine, where several politi- 
cians made the case for arming volunteers for want of alterna- 
tives. Yet because the volunteers were lauded as patriots, there 
were clear limits on the coercive means the state could use against 
these forces, not all of whom saw the state favorably. At the same 
time, the volunteers’ self-identification as patriots made them vul- 
nerable to the states demands of loyalty (Levi 1997, 42-43). This 
gave rise to four ways to establish control over force: exhaustion, 
co-option, incorporation, and - if the previous failed - coercion 
(Kàihkó 20182). 

Exhaustion basically refers to hindering (the provision of) the 
factors that constitute a force. For instance, denying ammunition 
and opportunities to engage with the opponent belong to this 
category. In comparison, co-option offers a more active way: it 
involves offering positive sanctions in return for agreeing to fol- 
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low norms (Sinno 2011, 328). Incorporation in turn seeks to swal- 
low other actors and subject them to a more structured frame- 
work of rights and responsibilities. Like co-option, incorporation 
relies on both positive and negative incentives. While co-option 
in the case of Ukraine mainly concerned elites and was more lim- 
ited in scope, incorporation offered a longer-term solution that 
focused on entire units. Finally, if all else failed, the state could 
always resort to coercion. Use of force thus remained the ultimate 
way to control force. These four ways to control force are now 
investigated in turn. 


Exhaustion 


Exhaustion refers mainly to material factors of the creation of 
force, discussed in Chapter 4, and hence logistics. It is not only 
impossible to wage war without the material means to do so, but 
logistics also “play an important role in unifying the force, pre- 
serving its motivation and strengthening the moral authority of 
its commanders” (Kress 2016, 3). Legal definitions play a role in 
controlling force too, as evidenced by the fear of the legal con- 
sequences of mobilizing into volunteer battalions. Yet, as argued 
in Chapter 4, early in the war, volunteer battalions enjoyed bet- 
ter supply than regular troops due to their closer connection with 
civil society. This significantly complicated state efforts to control 
the volunteers. Aside from firearms and heavier equipment, vol- 
unteers were both better equipped and more motivated to engage 
separatism than the armed forces. 

Arms - the primary factor differentiating combatants from 
noncombatants - posed a dilemma for the volunteers. Providing 
anything but civilian weapons to volunteers was tricky and con- 
stituted a crime. This almost inevitably drove volunteers closer to 
the state: the state officially armed volunteers only after they were 
legalized through incorporation into state structures. Yet early in 
the war, this by itself meant little, as the state depended on the vol- 
unteers and the volunteers armed themselves. Nor did those who 
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had already mobilized and used firearms care much for the legal 
consequences of possessing arms. 

As long as the volunteers engaged in activities resembling poli- 
ciary rather than military tasks, they had no need for heavy equip- 
ment and weapons. As Kyiv and Moscow escalated the conflict 
by supplying heavier equipment and soldiers to the war, the vol- 
unteers increasingly found themselves dependent on the armed 
forces who possessed this heavier material. 

The rigidity of the military bureaucracy itself effectively hin- 
dered the states attempts to consolidate control of force. For 
instance, units requiring artillery support needed to call the 
operative command; this could take an hour. Good commanders 
exchanged phone numbers with artillery officers and called them 
directly. In the best case, this resulted in immediate indirect fire 
support. However, there were two problems with these horizontal 
arrangements. First, the fact that decisions were constantly made 
between individuals on a local level meant that higher commands 
had limited and often out-of-date situational awareness, and 
hence control. As the war conventionalized into static warfare, it 
became easier to impose bureaucratic processes on all activities. 
The second problem was that because of the lack of encrypted 
communication equipment, Russian intelligence could undoubt- 
edly listen in on discussions carried out using unencrypted com- 
mercial cell phones. 

Virtually all volunteers interviewed were aware Russians were 
gathering intelligence on them. Because of successful Russian 
intelligence efforts and infiltration of Ukrainian security ser- 
vices and armed forces, volunteer battalions felt safer keeping a 
healthy distance from the military command. Several volunteers 
described their narrow escapes from indirect fire targeting the 
very place they were ordered to take positions in. For instance, 
Burzhuas team once received orders from the military to deploy 
to a specific field. On reaching the area the team opted for a dif- 
ferent spot, only to soon witness indirect fire strike the assigned 
position. While difficult to prove, even Bereza believed that coor- 
dination with the armed forces worked on battalion and perhaps 
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brigade level; involving higher levels led to ambushes and getting 
shot in the back (Perevoznik and Kondratova 2014). 

The distance between those giving and those executing orders 
can influence the eagerness to allow or resist control. As A. E. Ash- 
worth (1968, 420) has observed, "the military staff were non-com- 
batants located in areas far from conflict ... The staff when mak- 
ing demands involving offensive activity did not thereby implicate 
themselves in any degree of physical danger.’ In Ukraine this dis- 
tance was increased by the fact that the volunteers, who willingly 
risked life and limb, did not feel they belonged to the armed forces 
where the orders originated. Further, volunteers widely believed 
that there were more generals than pilots in Ukraine, and that 
many of these generals were, if not Russian citizens, then at least 
on Russia's payroll. Many of the officers loyal to Ukraine were also 
considered incompetent. Whether on Russias payroll or simply 
seeking to curb unwanted competition to the state and its military, 
military officers were perceived to act malevolently. 

Considering these feelings of suspicion and doubt, it is under- 
standable that volunteer battalions resisted coordination and com- 
mand. These negative perceptions also underscore why casualties 
in operations involving the armed forces were typically blamed 
on either incompetence or malevolence. The traumatic defeat at 
Ilovaisk in August 2014 too was construed in this manner. 

The defeat at Ilovaisk profoundly influenced the volunteer bat- 
talions. Many volunteers and able commanders were lost. The 
losses decimated morale but also raised awareness of the neces- 
sity to improve the coordination of the pro- Ukrainian combined 
forces. The Ukrainian deputy minister of defense Ivan Rusnak 
(quoted in Puglisi 2015a, 8-9) pointed out that the major reasons 
for the catastrophe were "the independence of volunteer battalions 
and the lack of exact coordination with the military? Through Ilo- 
vaisk, the conflict had been a free-for-all. Things would never be 
the same for volunteer battalions again. 

The armed forces became dominant after Ilovaisk, not least 
because the intensity of the war increased. Most volunteer bat- 
talions lacked anti-tank weapons, tanks, and artillery, and increas- 
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ingly became dependent on the state and its military for heavier 
firepower. While provision of heavy weapons to battalions can be 
interpreted as the opposite of the strategy of exhaustion, heavy 
weaponry simultaneously made these units more dependent on the 
logistical capacity possessed solely by the armed forces. Although 
a unique case, the Azov Battalion also offers the best example of 
the evolution of the volunteer battalions - from revolutionaries 
with do-it-yourself armor to disciplined military formations that 
actively strove toward NATO standards (Ponomarenko 20172). 

At the same time, most volunteer battalions lacked heavy weap- 
ons. Outgunned by their opponents, they struggled to initiate 
new offensive operations. For instance, several Azov volunteers 
described how the armed forces were prohibited from providing 
Azov with artillery coverage in Shyrokyne in early 2015. The tank 
support Azov received was given on an individual basis by tank 
crews rather than because of orders from above. 


Co-option 


Co-option concerns cooperation in exchange for control (Sinno 
2011). Co-option can, however, be risky, as the actor one seeks to 
control gains influence in the process. Depending on the power 
relationship between actors, co-option attempts can backfire. As 
co-option typically requires concessions, the one seeking to con- 
trol can become controlled. European populists, who have hardly 
been tamed by cooperation with established political parties, offer 
a good example. In fact, the agendas of the established parties have 
often shifted toward those held by the populists. 

In Ukraine, co-opting concerned in particular the way indi- 
viduals associated with the volunteer battalions became part 
of the political establishment. Most political parties sought to 
include former or active combatants in their electoral lists for 
the parliamentary elections in October 2014 and the local elec- 
tions the year after (see also Fedorenko and Umland 2022, 239). 
As a result, the former elections saw 16 commanders enter the 
Ukrainian parliament (Stasyuk 2018, 138). After acquiring a stake 
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in everyday politics, many of them limited their criticism of the 
political establishment. This in turn reduced the risk of political 
interventions by the armed formations they were in contact with. 
The transition of some commanders from armed confrontations 
to political battles also reduced their influence on military affairs. 
As anyone who has ever held a command position knows, it is dif- 
ficult to balance being a comrade with being a commander, even 
without trying to simultaneously be a politician at the national 
level. Several volunteer battalion commanders-turned-politicians 
were subsequently accused of corruption behind the front lines, 
testing their popularity. 

To give just two examples, Semen Semenchenko faced accu- 
sations of being more interested in media attention than front- 
line fighting. Ultimately, some of the Donbas fighters felt like 
they were “simply cannon fodder for the commander" whose 
leadership style favored loyalty above merit. Once Semenchenko 
declared his candidacy for the October parliamentary elections, 
his commanders discredited him online, accusing him of embez- 
zlement of volunteer donations, looting, stealing cars, failing to 
uphold discipline in his battalion, overall poor command, and - 
the gravest of all sins - abandoning his soldiers in Ilovaisk. On 
January 10, 2015, Avakov demanded that Semenchenko choose 
between his posts as the battalion commander of Donbas and his 
new position as a member of parliament. On the same day, the 
majority of the unit voiced their distrust toward the leadership, 
which in turn accused them of looting and violating discipline 
(Sibirtsev 2015). On February 19, Semenchenko left his com- 
mand at the helm of the battalion, citing the difficulties of com- 
bining it with his parliamentary role. A few days later his former 
deputy, now the commander of the battalion, elaborated on past 
failures of leadership, especially “the lack of unity of command 
and unprofessional orders [and] command of the battalion.” The 
battalion fighters became “ ‘cannon fodder; perishing as a result of 
lack of coordination, or personal ambitions [and] political agree- 
ments [of the] command.” While Semenchenko had in May 2014 
brought the battalion under the MoIAS National Guard, only 90 of 
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the 800 members of the battalion were willing to continue under 
this arrangement. Instead, expressing “a desire not to be victims 
of political games and ambitions of others, and to faithfully serve 
the motherland,’ the battalion was reconstituted as the 46th bat- 
talion "Donbas-Ukraine" of the Ukrainian armed forces - a move 
that was expected to provide the battalion with heavy weapons, 
coordination, and training (Battalion "Donbas-Ukraina" 2015; 
Kozak 2015). Donbas-Ukraine effectively continued the legacy 
of the Donbas Battalion and continued to use its insignia, sport- 
ing a hunting saker falcon in the shape of the trident on the flag 
of the Donetsk oblast. While its members continued to serve in 
the ATO and occasionally spoke out against Semenchenkos past 
command, Semenchenko himself too relied on his wartime past; 
some of his supporters who may have lacked an association with 
Donbas-Ukraine have used the Donbas Battalion insignia (Pon- 
omarenko 2017b). 

In other cases, the journey from the front lines to politics was 
less straightforward, as illustrated by the case of Dmytro Yarosh, 
head of Right Sector. After receiving 0.7 percent of the votes dur- 
ing the first round of the presidential election in May 2014, he 
was elected to parliament in October. Despite his new position, 
he continued fighting in the east until wounded in action in Janu- 
ary 2015. Three months later, he was nominated as an adviser to 
the Ukrainian armed forces commander in chief, to improve the 
unity between the volunteers and the state (Ministry of Defence of 
Ukraine 2015). He has since defended the government on numer- 
ous occasions. This inevitably put him on a crash course with 
more radical nationalists, in whose eyes Yarosh lost his legitimacy 
as a revolutionary. In November 2015 Yarosh stepped down from 
the leadership of a party that by then had become marginal in 
Ukraine (Fedorenko and Umland 2022, 240-41). 

A similar marginalization was not uncommon for volunteer 
battalion commanders, as their subordinates prioritized fighting 
over politics. Ultimately, it may be wise to see the political rise 
of some volunteer battalion commanders as connected to mili- 
tary performance during a time of insecurity (Umland 2019, 122). 
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With volunteers largely subjugated and incorporated into state 
structures and with the indifference of much of the electorate 
toward the war, past performance failed to keep these command- 
ers afloat politically. The July 2019 elections that followed the 
inauguration of Zelensky as president constituted a great shuffle 
where especially those associated with volunteer battalions lost. 
The electoral lists of Zelensky’s Servant of the People party that 
won a one-party majority included only one former volunteer 
fighter. The united list of radical nationalists that included many 
ATO combatants failed to pass the 5 percent threshold, scoring 
no more than 2.15 percent of the proportional vote. This suggests 
that if there was a window of opportunity for gaining political 
influence through association with the war, by 2019 this window 
had almost closed (Fedorenko and Umland 2022, 253). Zelensky’s 
electoral support suggested that, after five years of war, Ukrain- 
ians wanted peace. 


Incorporation 


Incorporation of force into state structures offers the standard 
modern solution for the control of force in the West. In Ukraine 
this was achieved by integrating the volunteer battalions into the 
existing structures of the MoD and the MoIA. As discussed in 
Chapter 4, early on the state may not have had much of a choice in 
the matter, but neither did integration initially result in much con- 
trol over the battalions. Artem, an Azov volunteer who joined the 
battalion in its early days, described the states integration proposal 
in the spring of 2014 as "smart? The state emphasized the benefits 
of integration. And while not all the benefits promised were ulti- 
mately delivered, the state also made it clear that if carrots failed, 
sticks would be resorted to (see Furmanyuk 2015). This explains 
why battalions like Azov that initially resisted taking an oath and 
joining the state security forces came around as the political and 
security situation deteriorated in April (Colborne 2022, 33). 
Incorporation of volunteers into state structures meant that 
the battalions gradually ceased to function independently. More 
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immediately, incorporation came with salary and legal status, 
which shielded them from prosecution (Chinchilla and Driscoll 
2021). While this status remained ambiguous in an ambiguous 
war, from the perspective of most volunteers even an ambigu- 
ous status was better than none. The status reduced uncertainty 
concerning the legality of volunteering, which had stopped some 
like Sasha from mobilizing in the first place. The battalions now 
became subject to both greater rights and obligations. Command- 
ers exercised more restraint, but incorporation also gave them 
new rights. For instance, Dnipro-1 had previously, in vain, sought 
to work with police officers at checkpoints, as the volunteers had 
no authority to inspect vehicles (Hladka et al. 2017, 89). Incor- 
poration provided them with this right. As Sergey explained, vol- 
unteers of the units designated as special police battalions were 
law enforcement officers by trade. This gave them more room 
to maneuver, as they were legally entitled to make arrests. In the 
absence of a declaration of war, however, the volunteers neverthe- 
less often remained in a legal gray area. Despite integration, they 
were still using violence against their fellow citizens without the 
legal authority to do so. 

As its capacity grew, the state began to assert its power through 
practical steps. In August 2014, the government deployed the 
Kyiv-1 Battalion to remove their former comrades who remained 
at the Maidan in the capital. This action was controversial, as vol- 
unteers were compared to the despised Berkut riot police who 
had fought the protestors during the revolution. Some argued that 
true patriots - both the members of Kyiv-1 and the remaining 
protestors at the Maidan - belonged on the front lines, not in the 
capital (Goralska 2015). Incorporation also allowed the state to 
begin mixing volunteers with regular forces. Replacing volunteer 
commanders with professional military officers countered politi- 
cization and improved control. As Artem described the outcome, 
the integration diminished “individual thinking,” or the notion of 
“us and all the rest” prevalent in volunteer battalions. While this 
kind of thinking may well have been necessary for initiative and 
was therefore perceived as being useful during the initial stages of 
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the conflict, General Khomchak saw that it inhibited coordina- 
tion and cooperation (Hladka et al. 2017, 91). With incorpora- 
tion, anarchy reigned no more. 

Incorporation indeed improved control. Bereza, the com- 
mander of the Dnipro-1 police special force battalion opposed 
deploying his unit into Ilovaisk because of the risk it posed. He 
stated that he would refuse to go unless ordered directly by the 
MoD. “And I received that order. I couldnt fail to fulfil it” (quoted 
in Hladka et al. 2017, 153). The Azov and Shakhtarsk battalions 
- both of which were under the MoIA - did not join the bat- 
tle despite orders from the military (Media Initiative Group for 
Human Rights 2017). 

As noted, Ilovaisk illustrated how control of volunteer battal- 
ions remained partial. General Khomchak had the overall com- 
mand of the operation, but could only give direct commands to 
army and National Guard units. Volunteer battalions were in turn 
under Vyacheslav “Filin” Vlasenko of the Donbas Battalion, with 
whom Khomchak had to coordinate. Ultimately, “the regime of 
tactical coordination demanded a level of personal connections 
and deal-making that would have been totally unnecessary within 
a regime of full subordination" (Bukkvoll 2019, 297). This appears 
to have been the case both between volunteer battalions and the 
military, as well as between volunteer battalions. 

Volunteer battalions were absorbed into the National Guard 
and the armed forces in earnest after the defeat at Ilovaisk. This 
process was only hastened by the move to a more static style of 
trench warfare following the second defeat at Debaltseve in mid- 
February 2015. Immediately after the first ceasefire that followed 
Ilovaisk, some volunteer battalion commanders sought to retain 
their autonomy by establishing their own general staff in the city 
of Dnipropetrovsk. The staff planned to vet proposals from the 
armed forces general staff; if agreeable, the volunteer staff would 
delegate forces to the general staff for the duration of an opera- 
tion. This proposal came to naught because other volunteer com- 
manders saw parallel chains of command as disruptive (Bukkvoll 
2019). The fate of the proposal illustrated that volunteers were not 
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a uniform group. Some battalions resisted subordination, espe- 
cially to the armed forces, more than others. The proposal for the 
establishment of the volunteer staff can also be understood as a 
form of political pressure. The volunteers sought the dismissal of 
the general staff chief Viktor Muzhenko, who enjoyed little confi- 
dence among the volunteers after the military defeats, but also to 
ensure that no quarter would be given to the separatists in future 
negotiations (Interfax-Ukraine 2015c). Again, the volunteers - 
means - were trying to influence not only other ways and means 
but effectively also political ends. 

While the integration was successful in many ways, it also cre- 
ated new problems for the volunteers. The two issues already dis- 
cussed concern impediments to the volunteers’ freedom of action 
as well as the lack of trust toward the military chain of command. 
With little trust, commands were not always followed as intended. 

Integration also posed problems far above the tactical level. 
The MoD and MolIA offered different trajectories to the battal- 
ions. The MoIA had initially been faster to reach out to the vol- 
unteer battalions than the more bureaucratic MoD (Hladka et al. 
2017, 4, 68, 165-66). According to unverified rumors, Avakov 
also sought to incorporate under his MoIA battalions linked to 
rival oligarchs to reduce their power. The volunteer battalions 
under the MoIA became either reserve battalions of the National 
Guard or special police battalions formally under the authority of 
the regional police commanders. Some volunteers found it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to become police, which were discred- 
ited at the Maidan. Some volunteers outright loathed law enforce- 
ment (Umland 2019, 118), with officers, as already mentioned, 
often referred to as "trash? In comparison, the MoD offered a 
more centralized structure through territorial defense battalions 
under regional military enlistment offices. For most independent- 
minded battalions, the decentralized police battalions were often 
a more attractive option early in the war. Yet, especially after the 
war escalated, the MoD provided greater opportunities for com- 
bat, as the MoIA units were withdrawn from the front lines. There 
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were clear pros and cons with both ministries, some of which 
changed over time. 

The battalions had some leeway in negotiating which of the 
ministries they would integrate into. This is, for instance, illus- 
trated by Donbas-Ukraine, discussed above. While Donbas- 
Ukraine framed the choice in material terms, the choice was 
reportedly often a political one. The choice of incorporating into 
the MoD and the MoIA also had immediate political effects. The 
MoD was closer to President Poroshenko, who appointed the min- 
ister of defense. The minister of internal affairs, Avakov, in turn, 
was to some extent competing with Poroshenko (Puglisi 2015a, 
6), and was himself chosen by the prime minister. The relation- 
ship between these ministries thus ultimately reflected the rivalry 
between the president and the prime minister (Puglisi 2015a, 6), 
to which volunteers may have added tension (Facon 2017, 24-25). 
The volunteers thus potentially became instruments of power 
struggles within the government. This again emphasizes the 
importance of politics when analyzing force. 


Coercion 


The war's ambiguity allowed the state the freedom to both encour- 
age volunteer battalions and to punish them if necessary (Mal- 
yarenko and Galbreath 2016, 123). After the very first days of the 
conflict, coercion remained an option that influenced the success 
of the other three ways to exert control over force. Early attempts 
to pass laws against armed groups were ignored by both the vol- 
unteers and separatists. 

As the state’s strength gradually grew, so did the credibility of 
its coercive potential. Yet coercion was clearly not the preferred 
method, nor was it necessarily the most potent one. As Sinisa 
Malešević (2010) notes, violence remains the instrument of the 
weak, not the strong. For the truly weak, violence is not even an 
available option. The Kyiv government had to be careful not to 
turn the volunteer battalions into popular enemies. And while the 
government made several attempts to dictate the conduct of the 
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volunteer battalions, its exhortations were not always followed. 
Coercion also serves as the best example of how the ways to con- 
trol force available to the government and the separatists differed. 

On the separatist side, consolidation of command was the task 
of Igor Girkin, who narrated the events in a December 2017 inter- 
view for Moscow-based publication Insider. Focusing on Donetsk, 
he claimed that his attempts “did not work out because there were 
units that categorically did not want to obey and had their own 
financial and supply channels.” The Vostok Battalion “not only 
categorically refused to obey, but also to cooperate at all ... they 
categorically refused any contact” The Oplot Battalion coordi- 
nated, but since its leader, Aleksandr Zakharchenko, considered 
himself the commander of internal troops, he ignored Girkins 
orders; Zakharchenko would not subordinate himself to the min- 
ister of defense. Overall, the self-proclaimed DPR was connected 
to Putin’s adviser Vladislav Surkov. In comparison, the Luhansk 
Peoples Republic (LPR) was considered less centralized and asso- 
ciated with the Federal Security Service of the Russian Federation 
(FSB), the successor of the KGB. Yet another group, located in 
Krasnodon in LPR territory, was led by “retired” Russian offic- 
ers closer to the Russian minister of defense. Girkin lamented 
how these officers were qualified to manage a "trained and well- 
organized regular army,’ but “on the territory of the Donetsk and 
Lugansk republics there were no regular units. These were in 
fact partisan and semi-partisan formations” formed ad hoc. Gir- 
kin himself was pushed out after the downing of MH-17 and did 
not spare his contempt for the new separatist leadership (Insider 
2017), or what he considered insufficient Russian support. 

Like Girkin, even some previous investigations on the sepa- 
ratists have downplayed the Russian role in the conflict. Separa- 
tists began to consolidate forces as soon as the military situation 
allowed, in spring 2015. According to Matsuzato (2017), this was a 
demand from Moscow. In order to receive support, the separatists 
needed to obey. In practice, the separatists replaced several com- 
manders who were willing to go and resorted to assassination to 
eliminate unwanted competition: several commanders who were 
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perceived as too independent were killed (Matveeva 2018, 175- 
78). These measures contributed to the neutralization of compet- 
ing interests as well as consolidation of forces. By August 2015 
most of the Don Cossacks who had controlled swathes of territory 
in Luhansk were wiped out (Kramer 2015). Evidence released by 
the Joint Investigation Team on the downing of MH-17 has since 
suggested much earlier and more extensive Russian meddling 
(Politie.nl 2019). Russia nevertheless struggled to achieve control 
while maintaining a veneer of deniability, however implausible: 
it did not take direct control of the various separatist factions 
but acted indirectly through intermediaries. Those who did not 
submit or leave were eliminated. The last high-profile assassina- 
tion was that of the DPR prime minister Zakharchenko in August 
2018. 

In comparison with their adversaries on the pro-Ukrainian 
side, the separatists’ political projects had to rely on less estab- 
lished ideological justification. As argued by Marlene Laruelle 
(2016), the early idea of Novorossiya was built on competing and, 
to some extent, contradictory paradigms: Soviet red, Orthodox 
white, and fascist brown. The existence of a national framework 
can thus hardly be taken for granted. Yet, while the Kyiv govern- 
ment could rely on one, this framework also made it difficult to 
use coercion in the way the separatists did. Simultaneously, the 
national cage may have made extensive coercion unnecessary. 
Lacking similar ideological means on a wider scale, the separatists 
reportedly resorted to contract forces (Malyarenko and Galbreath 
2016), mercenaries of the Wagner company and, ultimately, Rus- 
sian regulars. 

The national framework bound the hands of the Ukrainian 
government, especially since the volunteers enjoyed much more 
legitimacy among the people. Because of both its democratic and 
nationalist credentials and its dependence on the volunteer battal- 
ions, the state could ill afford to brazenly oppose these perceived 
patriots. This said, when the separatists began killing those who 
did not toe the line during the spring of 2015, the government in 
Kyiv ordered all non-integrated armed groups to leave the front 
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lines. This coincided with the dismissal of Kolomoisky - who, 
as discussed, was an important early patron of several volunteer 
battalions and a backer of the future president Zelensky - from 
his position as the governor of Dnipropetrovsk by President 
Poroshenko. In late March 2015, armed men loyal to Kolomoisky 
entered the Kyiv offices of the state-owned oil transportation 
company UkrTransNafta after its director - an ally of Kolomoisky 
- was suddenly replaced. Many interpreted Poroshenkos subse- 
quent statement regarding the government's decision to curb gov- 
ernors from maintaining their private "pocket armies" as a refer- 
ence to Kolomoisky (Balmforth 2015). Kolomoisky had publicly 
and vocally supported volunteer battalions, but the de-escalation 
of the war that followed the second Minsk agreement allowed the 
government to emphasize consolidating the control of force in the 
territory it controlled. Bloodless limitation of the control of force 
held by oligarchs and other regional strongmen was an integral 
part of this process. 

Several volunteer units, including the Shakhtarsk special police 
battalion and Tornado special police company, were disbanded 
after accusations of criminal conduct. A third well-known case 
was Aidar, a territorial defense battalion under the MoD. In Sep- 
tember 2014 Amnesty International accused Aidar of war crimes 
“including abduction, theft and murder" and acting “with virtu- 
ally no oversight or control.” Amnesty also reported that by then, 
the MoD had sent two commissions to inspect Aidar, which rec- 
ommended “its re-organisation and the regularisation of pro- 
cedures” (Amnesty International 2014). At the end of January 
2015 the Aidar commander and member of parliament Serhiy 
Melnychuk reported that the MoD had disbanded the battalion. 
The MoD denied this, noting Aidar was subject to re-registering, 
renaming (including replacing its seal), and reinforcing (Interfax- 
Ukraine 2015a). This led to immediate protests by Aidar mem- 
bers. They blocked access to the MoD, first taping photographs 
of their dead comrades to the gates, and later piling car tires at 
the entrance before setting them on fire. These protests appeared 
to stop the disbandment as well as the renaming. The MoD con- 
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tinued to insist that Aidar would merely be reinforced with both 
personnel and matériel (Interfax-Ukraine 2015b). In April 2015 
Hennadiy Moskal, the governor of Luhansk oblast, contacted the 
MoD and accused Aidar of capturing a bread factory. In June, 
Moskal posted a list of 65 crimes committed by Aidar in Luhansk 
in 2014 on his official website. A day later the Verkhovna Rada 
stripped Melnychuk of his parliamentary immunity. This dem- 
onstrated that battalion commanders were not impervious to the 
states reach. Yet the Rada had not approved Melnychuks arrest. 
And while it approved of inquiries into Aidar’s actions in the Kyiv 
and Zhitomorsk regions, it ruled out investigation of any possi- 
ble crimes in Luhansk (Quinn 2015a). A month later, Moskal was 
transferred to Zakarpattia oblast - the opposite side of Ukraine - 
where he became the governor. 

Tornado was a police company operating under the MoIA in 
the city of Pryvillya in Luhansk oblast. In June 2015, following 
another complaint by Moskal, its commander Ruslan Onysh- 
chenko and 11 other members were charged with a number of 
crimes, including captivity, torture, murder, and rape. The unit 
itself was disbanded. In July 2016 lawmakers and volunteer battal- 
ion members pressured a court in Kyiv to release two Aidar fight- 
ers accused of several cases of armed robbery, looting, and kid- 
napping committed in 2015 (Melkozerova 2016). Some observers 
interpreted the governments overall treatment of the Aidar case 
as a complete failure. This made the prosecution of the Tornado 
fighters a litmus test of the government' ability and will to hold 
volunteers accountable for transgressions (Miller 2016, see also 
Media Initiative Group for Human Rights 2017). 

The Tornado case brought to the fore several issues that were 
largely ignored during active hostilities, but which became appar- 
ent after the ceasefire agreement and the end of major combat. 
From the perspective of the state, the case centered around lack of 
oversight over volunteers, which allowed criminal behavior. The 
inadequate oversight had to be addressed. Members of Tornado 
instead accused their immediate superior, the Luhansk oblast 
chief of police, of collaborating with separatists and running a 
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joint smuggling business with them. Government critics and 
many other volunteers saw the case ultimately as Poroshenkos 
attempt to suppress the volunteers once and for all (Sukhov and 
Rychkov 2015). In April 2017, 8 of the 12 accused were sentenced 
to long prison terms and the remaining 4 to probation (Interfax- 
Ukraine 2017b). If nothing else, this proved that, if need be, the 
government could take action against the volunteers, who were no 
longer above scrutiny. 

The outcome of the Tornado case may, however, have been 
influenced by other events. Problems with volunteers appear to 
have followed governor Moskal. In July 2015 Zakarpattia became 
the scene of an armed confrontation between Right Sector and 
local law enforcement officers. Presumably contesting control 
of smuggling routes to the European Union, the confrontation 
resulted in several fatalities, with several more injured. Far from 
the front lines, the shootout was deemed serious enough to be 
discussed in the governments Military Cabinet of the National 
Security Council (RFE/RLs Ukrainian Service 2015). This again 
brought pressure to control armed groups, including the volun- 
teer battalions (Zabyelina 2019). Several demobilized volunteer 
veterans have also been accused of contract killings and other 
criminal acts over the years. 

Two killings appear to have resonated more than any other 
coercive action taken against volunteers. The first is that in March 
2014 of Oleksandr Muzychko, a convicted member of Right Sec- 
tor who had fought in the First Chechen War and whose death 
was explained either by suicide after a police chase or execution 
by security forces. Muzychkos death immediately caused Right 
Sector to distance itself from plans for political cooperation with, 
let alone integration into, the security forces (Gomza and Zajac- 
zkowski 2019, 782). The second killing occurred in December 
2015 when Oleh Muzhchyl - a Buddhist radical nationalist who 
had fought with Right Sector against separatists before turning 
against Yarosh - was killed by an SBU counterterrorism unit. Bet- 
ter known as Lesnik, Muzhchyl began to advocate war against 
government officials, whom he saw as Russian collaborators. The 
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bombing in Kharkiv of a Roshen store - Poroshenkos confection- 
ary - was attributed to him. While Lesnik called Poroshenko a 
henchman and spy of Putin, the SBU in turn portrayed Lesnik as 
a Russian agent (Quinn 2015b). While many volunteers perceived 
Lesnik to be a radical fool, they nevertheless concluded from the 
killings that the government was prepared to use force to curb vol- 
unteers who went too far. In fact, Poroshenko threatened to des- 
ignate volunteers who resisted state control as terrorists, in effect 
equating volunteers and separatists as illegal military formations 
and enemies of the nation. Such comments further affected Right 
Sector deliberations over incorporation into state structures 
(Gomza and Zajaczkowski 2019, 782). And while impossible to 
verify, it was a common belief among fighters that the SBU had 
penetrated volunteer battalions in 2014 because of the potential 
threat they posed to state security. Several of those interviewed 
believed that the SBU continued to monitor their activities, even 
though they had returned from the front lines several years earlier. 


The End of the Volunteer Battalions? 


By June 2015 almost all volunteer battalions had been formally 
subordinated to state authorities. The Minsk agreements follow- 
ing the defeats, first at Ilovaisk and then Debaltseve, were no doubt 
the main cause. Ilovaisk illustrated how the war had changed, now 
requiring both mass and better coordination of force. The cease- 
fire agreements made restraint and de-escalation paramount, 
although fighting continued in Debaltseve for a few days after the 
signing of the second Minsk agreement. As the agreements also 
limited the caliber of weapons that could be used on the front 
lines, the intensity of the war decreased dramatically, too. Violat- 
ing the agreements could lead to escalation and renewed conflict, 
as well as international condemnation. Restraint contributed to 
the conventionalization of the war, which as noted now trans- 
formed into more static trench warfare. 

The war's conventionalization allowed the armed forces to 
strengthen their control of force. The tenth point of the Minsk 
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agreements also envisaged the withdrawal of all foreign-armed 
formations, weapons, and mercenaries from Ukrainian territory 
and the disarmament of all illegal groups. This last point could be 
interpreted to necessitate subjecting volunteer battalions to state 
authority. Already, the state had gradually achieved control over 
the volunteers through the four ways of exhaustion, co-option, 
incorporation, and coercion. Aside from Right Sector, the battal- 
ions were now either disbanded or incorporated into the bureau- 
cratic and legal framework of the state. 

Incorporating the volunteers into well-defined social cat- 
egories under state control proved painful, not least because of 
alienation. Violence in war is meaningful as long as it is officially 
sanctioned by the state, enjoys societal support, and is directed 
at an object - a hated enemy (Ashworth 1968; Leed 1979, 105). 
None of these three requirements were fulfilled for volunteers in 
Ukraine after 2015. State consent for the volunteer battalions had 
always been in doubt. As one report puts it, once integrated into 
state structures that experienced “minimal conceptual adapta- 
tions” (Bulakh et al. 2017, p. 28), volunteers had to accept doctrine 
that differed from the reality they experienced on the front lines. 
Even if the war forced the Ukrainian armed forces to adapt, they 
still retained many Soviet-era procedures. When the intensity of 
the war decreased following the ceasefire agreements, old Soviet- 
era officers and practices returned. The situation only worsened 
when the battalions incorporated into the MoIA were withdrawn, 
leaving the more hierarchical MoD-linked battalions on the front 
lines. Increasingly, volunteers found themselves engaged with 
seemingly pointless formal bureaucracy. To make matters worse, 
the volunteers were getting drawn into a state that was not funda- 
mentally different from the one they toppled at the Maidan. Not 
only did the volunteers increasingly question whether the revolu- 
tion had succeeded, they also felt pushed and pulled into joining a 
system many of them fundamentally opposed. 

Some felt the subjugation of the volunteers equated to nothing 
less than a failure to reform power structures (Furmanyuk 2015). 
This feeling of failure encompassed the lack of reform not only 
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of the state but also wider Ukrainian society. Inherent in the ide- 
als of the Spirit of 2014 had been changing the cold and distant 
Gesellschaft into a warm and personal Gemeinschaft. Though most 
considered the war necessary because of the imminent threat to 
Ukrainian sovereignty, some perceived it as a historical opportu- 
nity for further societal unification. By 2015 waning civilian sup- 
port and the many examples of draft dodging had made it clear 
that the war in Donbas had not resulted in full mobilization of the 
people. Ever-louder civilian voices spoke of how tired they were of 
war. This, and the invisibility of war on much of the home front, 
contributed to an existential crisis for volunteers. Not only did the 
war appear to be Sitzkrieg, or phony war, but those engaged with 
the war increasingly experienced living in a “parallel reality.” The 
volunteers could only rely on portions of society to support them. 

The final factor behind alienation was the way the volunteers 
increasingly struggled to recognize the conflict as war as it con- 
ventionalized and stabilized. Not unlike the First World War, what 
started as a war of movement froze as the parties dug in. Soon 
combatants experienced a conflict between their expectations and 
the reality of the war, as romantic notions of individual heroism 
were crushed by the machinelike labor of war (Ellis 1987; Lederer 
2006; Leed 1979). In the First World War, a strategy of attrition 
led to the adoption of offense as the norm. Military elites nev- 
ertheless recognized that what they called “offensive spirit” was 
not innate. Constant hostility and aggression toward the enemy 
had to be “molded” through training and face-to-face interaction. 
Regardless, in many sectors of the front, the relationship between 
the warring parties was not characterized by enmity but by the 
informal mutual principle of “live and let live” (Ashworth 1968, 
409-11). Perhaps even more so than volunteers in the First World 
War, those in Ukraine a century later subscribed to this norm 
of aggressive soldiering. But as the wars formalized, prolonged 
trench warfare became more laborious than glamorous. As war- 
fare turned into seemingly endless labor, where limiting escala- 
tion became a central consideration, room for heroism and offen- 
siveness diminished. As a case in point, the Azov Regiment was 
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withdrawn from the front lines in August 2015, only returning in 
February 2019. Diminished opportunities to fight contributed to 
alienation. If and when war was winnable only through violence, 
then limiting violence was perceived only to perpetuate it. Any 
individual effort risked becoming meaningless (Leed 1979). 

Several Ukrainian volunteers summarized their feelings of 
alienation by highlighting the absence of strategy. They felt it was 
pointless to risk life and limb without a way or even a vision of 
how the war would be won. Unable to live up to their expecta- 
tions of aggressive soldiering, they felt they were wasting their 
time. With less fighting, some volunteers - the most famous case 
being the Tornado company discussed above - became involved 
with criminal activities. This questioned notions of the volunteer 
movement as a patriotic upsurge and embodiment of the Spirit of 
2014. 

Aside from individual alienation, incorporation also contrib- 
uted to fragmentation of the battalions. Some suspected that the 
authorities deliberately intended to sow confusion within them. 
According to Kazhan, this was the case in Aidar, where the army 
headquarters immediately sought to appoint a new commander. 
In addition to the old commander Serhiy Melnychuk, Aidar 
received a commander nominated by the MoD, as well as a new, 
self-proclaimed one. As Melnychuk - elected to parliament in 
October 2014 - noted when defending Aidar against the accusa- 
tions of human rights violations, "the Aidar battalion was a decen- 
tralized unit composed of numerous sub-divisions" with signifi- 
cant distance between them; and that one of these sub-divisions 
was guilty of criminal conduct. In any case, Russia used this to 
"discredit" the whole battalion, as did the Ukrainian government, 
ostensibly “because the Aidar battalion was a political competitor 
to Ukrainian President Petro Poroshenkos government" (Serhiy 
Melnychuk, quoted in Ramani 2017). 

Similar fracturing was also experienced in other battalions. For 
the Donbas Battalion this happened after Ilovaisk, as “Filin” left 
to form his Battalion Donbas-Ukraine. Another splinter, Battal- 
ion Donbas Bezpeka (Security) emerged later. In May 2015 the 
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Carpathian Sich battalion in turn agreed to “legalize” itself by 
joining the 93rd Separate Mechanized Brigade of the Ukrainian 
army as a separate unit. In April 2016 this unit was disbanded, its 
members either continuing service as regular soldiers or resigning 
(Fedorenko and Umland 2022, 242). While Azov clearly benefited 
from cooperating with Avakov until his sudden resignation in July 
2021, Right Sector chose a path of confrontation. Whereas this 
decision ultimately contributed to the fragmentation and declin- 
ing influence of Right Sector (Colborne 2022, 78, 85-86), some 
still felt that the only unintegrated battalion provided the oppor- 
tunity to continue waging war in a proper manner. As a result, 
some volunteers joined Right Sector after their units were incor- 
porated into state structures. Having put their lives on hold to join 
the war effort but no longer experiencing an immediate need to 
stay, many volunteers now returned to their families, jobs, and 
studies, or whatever awaited them back home. For Right Sector, 
however, their volunteer status continued to be both a source of 
pride and a constant problem. While lack of pay allowed them to 
present themselves as the only true patriots among others who 
fought for money, it was also impossible to continue fighting 
without support. This dilemma contributed to their dwindling 
numbers. Some stayed on the front lines until they ran out of 
money, then left to work to save up in order to return for a while. 
Another hurdle that limited operations was the increasing diffi- 
culty of transporting arms and ammunition as Ukrainian security 
services tightened their control close to the front line. 

Right Sector was always a loose alliance, and parts of it were 
even incorporated into the armed forces. In the summer of 2016, 
130 Right Sector fighters joined the 54th Mechanized Brigade as 
contract soldiers after being promised they would do so as a com- 
pany and thus continue serving together. Used to following orders 
of those they respected, they found it difficult to adjust to formal 
military discipline. Within a year, they were split into six differ- 
ent frontline units, prompting the fighters to go on hunger strike. 
About 40 joined Battalion Donbas- Ukraine, believing it had con- 
tinued to adhere to volunteer customs. Yarosh’s loss of legitimacy 
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discussed above contributed to the split of Right Sector into two 
parts: Yaroshs UDA (Ukrainian Volunteer Army) and Andriy 
Stenpytskiys DUK (Volunteer Ukrainian Corps) (Ponomarenko 
2017c). Whereas DUK was perceived to have political ambitions, 
UDA focused on frontline activities to protect Ukrainian sover- 
eignty. Following this split, Yarosh largely disappeared from pub- 
lic view. 

Right Sector offers an example of how state control of force was 
never perfect, and how the relations between Poroshenko and the 
volunteer movement gradually soured (Fedorenko and Umland 
2022, 250). In January 2017 a few dozen nationalists and veter- 
ans enacted a rail blockade of separatist-controlled areas, gradu- 
ally stopping the flow of all goods, especially coal. They sought to 
end what they described as "trade in blood" that the separatists 
used to finance the war. Semenchenko and the loyal remains of 
his Donbas Battalion soon emerged as the most visible support- 
ers of the blockade. According to Semenchenko (quoted in Miller 
2017b), “When the head of the government forbids, by law, any 
trade transactions with the enemy, when all [Ukrainian] prisoners 
are released, and when the occupied territories are, by law, named 
as ‘occupied’ - only then will the blockade be lifted? 

Poroshenko initially declared the blockade illegal due to eco- 
nomic costs, and because it would “destroy Ukraine in Donbas.” 
The popularity of the blockade and the blockaders' nationalist cre- 
dentials nevertheless made it difficult for him to resort to force in 
order to lift it. The paralysis ended when separatists countered by 
announcing the takeover of 43 industrial enterprises. In response, 
Poroshenko adopted the blockade as official policy. Aside from 
financial costs, and as Poroshenko had cautioned, the blockade 
led to further separation of separatist-controlled areas from the 
rest of Ukraine (Milakovsky 2018). Poroshenkos successor, Zelen- 
sky, faced similar pressure. Elected in part because of his promises 
to bring peace, he too was to an extent a "hostage of the ultra- 
nationalists" who saw any concessions as capitulation and threat- 
ened a second Maidan Revolution (a presidential adviser, quoted 
in Matthews 2022, 148). 
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The two cases offer a remarkable example of how the Ukrain- 
ian governments too were caged by the nationalist framework. 
Despite resistance, a small group of volunteers successfully forced 
the government to adopt policies that amounted to a significant 
escalation of the conflict in the first case, and at the very least 
made de-escalation impossible in the second. As will be discussed 
in the next chapter on the use of force, this was not the first time 
the volunteer battalions did so. 


CHAPTER 6 


Use of Force 


This chapter investigates the most traditional part of strategy - 
use of force - in the war in Donbas. If the volunteer battalions 
"saved the country,’ it is crucial to understand how they managed 
to do this, with and against who, and in what kind of environ- 
ment. While the war in Donbas has been understood as a new 
kind of "hybrid" war fought in a gray zone between war and 
peace, a closer investigation shows that in many ways it remained 
a representative case of a contemporary armed conflict. The ways 
and means employed to reach limited ends were more traditional 
than novel: control of territory was sought through use of supe- 
rior force (Freedman 2019, 176). 

Herein lies the puzzle discussed in the first section: consider- 
ing the centrality of people, especially during the early phases of 
the war, one could have reasonably expected the war to rapidly 
escalate into anarchy. Despite the resistance put up both by vol- 
unteer battalions and their non-state opponents (Matveeva 2018) 
against attempts to control them discussed in Chapter 5, the war 
nevertheless took a traditional form. This begs the question why. 
The simple answer is that despite everything, the belligerents held 
similar understandings of war and their role in it. This resulted in 
a rather conventional conflict. 

Subsequent sections divide the first year of the war into three 
chronological phases that followed the Maidan Revolution and 
the Russian annexation of Crimea: subversion, war between peo- 
ple, and the war that was. A further section investigates what 
volunteers called “police operations" that focused not on fight- 
ing, but rather on establishing order. Two caveats are immedi- 
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ately necessary. First, these phases should first and foremost be 
understood to illustrate gradual escalation of both state involve- 
ment and intensity of violence in the conflict. While state involve- 
ment and the intensity of the conflict were intrinsically linked, 
both separatists and volunteer battalions sought to escalate the 
war. Various armed groups had their own wills, which did not 
necessarily match those of their state sponsors. As escalation led 
to greater state participation, it also contributed to conventional- 
izing the war. Secondly, as Olexa emphasized, the war started at 
different times in different places. Because local conditions var- 
ied, the conflict did not escalate in a uniform manner in eastern 
Ukraine. Central to escalation was the role played by local elites, 
who sought to use the threat of separatism to blackmail conces- 
sions from the new rulers in Kyiv (Kudelia 2016, 12; Malyarenko 
2016, 353; Matsuzato 2017, 178). For most local elites this was a 
gamble with high stakes which went horribly wrong. The sixth 
section assesses the use of volunteer force in the war in Donbas, 
including its long-term utility. The concluding seventh section in 
turn looks at the protracted war that followed the second Minsk 
ceasefire agreement, and which was only ended by the large-scale 
Russian invasion in February 2022. 


A Conventional War 


According to a poll conducted April 8-16, 2014, by the Kyiv Inter- 
national Institute of Sociology (KIIS), over 70 percent of respond- 
ents in the Donetsk oblast and 61 percent in the Luhansk oblast 
viewed the Maidan protest as a Western-sponsored coup détat 
executed by the political opposition. Respectively, 63 and 58 per- 
cent perceived Crimea’s annexation as the result of the free will 
of Crimean inhabitants, while 56 percent in Donetsk and 52 per- 
cent in Luhansk believed civil war in Ukraine possible. These fig- 
ures were significantly higher than elsewhere in eastern Ukraine 
(Zerkalo Nedeli 2014a). They did not bode well for peace. 

The Russian annexation of Crimea began the Russian spring, a 
wave of pro-Russian separatism in eastern Ukraine. However, the 
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initial protests between February and April 2014 were not only (or 
even predominantly) about separation from Ukraine or joining 
Russia. Most protests opposed radical pro-Ukrainian nationalism 
and the Maidan Revolution, while others emphasized regional 
autonomy or federalization, Russian language rights, defending 
the discredited Berkut, and joining the Eurasian Customs Union 
(Giuliano 2018, 160). In virtually all major cities in the east, pro- 
testors followed the example of the Maidan: they gathered in pub- 
lic places, constructed protest camps, built barriers from car tires, 
held speeches, organized self-defense groups, and served food 
for those present (J. Carroll 2017). When protestors escalated the 
conflict, they also occupied administrative buildings, set up kan- 
garoo courts for officials, and employed social media to publicize 
their use of force (Matsuzato 2017, 190; Pieniążek 2017). 
Separatists were emboldened by the swift and successful Rus- 
sian annexation of Crimea, the crisis of the legitimacy of the 
Ukrainian state, and the weak resistance. Local law enforcement 
bodies felt powerless. As one Donetsk police officer noted con- 
cerning anti-Maidan protestors, “ifthe orders come down to resist 
these people, it would be impossible to comply” (Shuster 2014). 
Some of his colleagues were more sympathetic or sided outright 
with the protestors. Putin’s declaration that Russia would inter- 
vene if Russian lives were threatened was given credibility by the 
massing of thousands of troops along Ukraines borders. 
Nevertheless, Donbas was not Crimea. After the occupation 
and annexation of Crimea, the element of surprise was lost. And 
whereas the state had been too weak to oppose the annexation of 
Crimea, it had now grown stronger. Moreover, some considered 
Crimea a special case because of its history - it had only been 
incorporated into Ukraine in 1954 - while Donbas was an insepa- 
rable part of the nation. In any case, getting Crimea back from 
Russia in the immediate future appeared unlikely, and would no 
doubt have led to severe casualties. In comparison, any attempts at 
secession in the east constituted a potentially existential threat to 
Ukraine. And as the lines at the military commissariats testified, 
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there was a newly found will to defend Ukrainian sovereignty. In 
Donbas, unlike Crimea, separatism would meet resistance. 

Even Russia showed much less resolve in Donbas than in 
Crimea. It reacted opportunistically, rather than according to a 
well-prepared plan (Freedman 2019; Kofman et al. 2017; Matveeva 
2018). Ultimately, the ends Moscow and Kyiv sought in Donbas 
differed from those in Crimea. As Matsuzato argues, “Donbass 
is different from Crimea simply because Russia does not need it, 
while Ukraine does not miss it. Donbass does not have the strate- 
gic value that Sevastopol has ... Ihe Donbass economy does not 
complement Russias economy? While Kyiv no doubt sought to 
preserve Ukrainian territorial integrity, the nearly seven million 
voters in Crimea and Donbas were largely pro-Russian. Without 
them "Ukraines electoral balance will shift significantly toward 
supporters of Euromaidan ideas" (Matsuzato 2017, 178). 

Neither were local dynamics in Crimea and Donbas the same. 
Compared to Crimea, Donbas was much larger, and its residents 
more varied in their ethnic makeup and political views. That 
said, Elise Giuliano argues that different ethnic identities did not 
adhere to entirely different political ideologies. Drawing on the 
same April KIIS poll discussed above, Giuliano shows that sepa- 
ratism enjoyed minority support even in Donetsk and Luhansk. 
Nevertheless, the minorities supporting separatism “were rela- 
tively substantial, indicating that there was a core of Donbas resi- 
dents who formed a support base for separatism. This tells us that 
despite Russia's policy of paying and busing in people to partici- 
pate in separatist protests, many separatist supporters originated 
locally" (Giuliano 2018, 161). 

The question of local support of separatism remains politically 
charged. The official Ukrainian position was that the conflict was 
between Russia and Ukraine. Separatist leaders were thus relegated 
to mere Russian proxies without autonomy, and domestic factors 
were silenced. Similar views were held by the interviewed volun- 
teers and veterans of the Ukrainian armed forces. Simultaneously, 
these interviews and published narratives of volunteer battalion 
fighters, among others, portrayed local support for separatism as 
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a recurrent fact (for examples, see Hladka et al. 2017). The offi- 
cial Russian position denied participation in what it framed an 
internal problem of Ukraine, a civil war. Between these polarized 
monochrome extremes was a middle position, which held that 


there was sufficient alienation from Kyiv to provide a baseline for 
a local civil conflict, and that alienation fed off a long-standing 
tradition of social distance in Donbas identity, but that all the key 
triggers that produced all-out war were provided by Russia and 
by local elites in the Donbas. (Wilson 2016, 631) 


The merit in this middle position is that it encompasses both 
endogenous and exogenous factors necessary for understanding 
conflict and its ambiguities and contradictions in its own con- 
text (Zaharchenko 2015). As becomes clear, time and again local 
separatists were reluctant to escalate the conflict and to assume 
responsibility once outsiders had done so (Matveeva 2018, 128- 
32). Without Russian intervention the local support for separa- 
tism after the Maidan Revolution would not have escalated to the 
extent it did (Matsuzato 2017; Toal 2017; Wilson 2016). Finally, 
Russia's reliance on brute force in Donbas must be interpreted as a 
failure to reach ends through the use of other, primarily nonmili- 
tary ways and means. 

As Wilson argues, separatism in Donbas was “a triple failure": 
the conflict was cooling down before Girkin fanned the flames 
by capturing Sloviansk in April. The next failures were the pro- 
tests in Kharkiv and Odesa, as well as the feeble local appeal of 
Novorossiya, a separatist political project largely abandoned in 
May. The third failure came in August, when Russian regulars had 
to intervene directly in the Battle of Ilovaisk to save separatists 
from being overrun by Ukrainian forces (Wilson 2016, 632-33). 
As will be discussed in Chapter 7, Russian failures in Donbas in 
2014 paved way for the large-scale invasion of Ukraine in Febru- 
ary 2022. 

The centrality of the people in the war nevertheless raises the 
question as to why the war remained limited and took a tradi- 
tional form. The simple answer is that the war appeared tradi- 
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tional because it was a conventional war. Initially, some attempts 
at guerrilla warfare arose, especially as separatists were consolidat- 
ing power in Donetsk. In practice, guerrilla actions often resulted 
in the assassination of people associated with the other side. These 
operations were always dangerous, and often executed by inexpe- 
rienced people who resorted to improvisation. Soon deemed too 
risky for the limited effect, the focus moved to replicating conven- 
tional military roles in the absence of the state. These roles were 
based on traditional understandings of war, emphasizing conven- 
tions and hence norms, or “expectations about appropriate con- 
duct which serve as common guidelines for social action” (Aber- 
crombie, Hill, and Turner 2006, 272). With all belligerents holding 
similar understandings of war and what combatants should do in 
it, the result was a rather conventional war (Kaihk6 2021). 

The war in Donbas shows how these conventional ideas of war 
proved insufficient when put to the test. The war was not reduc- 
ible to a confrontation between two similarly armed and organ- 
ized forces. As volunteers began to capture territory, they became 
the “owners” of territory inhibited by politically polarized popu- 
lations. Here use of force could not be limited to mere fighting 
but also, in the absence of political authority, required creating 
and maintaining political order over people who may not have 
supported it. While the volunteers' notions of war helped them 
with matters of a narrow military nature, they assisted little with 
the other, inherently political tasks. In comparison, the veterans 
of the armed forces interviewed paid little, if any, attention to the 
political side ofthe conflict. Entering the war later and often oper- 
ating behind the volunteers in supporting roles before the front 
lines became fixed, they focused on the armed opposition instead 
of the civilian population. Perhaps enhanced by stronger identi- 
ties as military professionals, their experiences were to a greater 
degree apolitical. This was a luxury the volunteers did not enjoy, 
especially during the first six months of the war. The upshot was 
hasty improvisation, not always very successful. 

To understand the use of force in the war in Donbas, it is neces- 
sary to understand the political context. Behind Ukrainian strat- 
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egy was “Post-Euromaidan euphoria,’ which contributed to “the 
frequently non-systemic, illogical and incomprehensive nature 
of Kyiv’s strategic decisions, in particular during the first months 
of war,’ and which limited room for negotiated settlement: “Any 
compromise would have been seen as a national reproach or trea- 
son” (Malyarenko 2016, 364). The post-revolution power vacuum 
in turn empowered both separatists and volunteers, with the for- 
mer drawing inspiration from the Russian spring, the latter the 
Spirit of 2014. This did not necessarily lead to better strategy. As 
Freedman (2019, 171) notes, “the determination to push hard 
against the separatists while the opportunity was there meant that 
the Ukrainian effort was uncoordinated and opportunistic. When 
Russian forces entered in numbers, Ukrainian forces struggled to 
cope, and tactical decision making was often poor? 

With the capture of Sloviansk in April 2014, the war became 
one between people. The emphasis on people does not mean the 
absence of state actors. The immediate reaction of the Ukrainian 
interim government to the separatist takeover was to commence 
the ATO. This operation foundered almost immediately, with sol- 
diers surrendering to separatists. State actors were simply not the 
main actors, as people who held contrasting political ideas mobi- 
lized against each other in a situation characterizing the Ukrain- 
ian state as weak willed and lacking capacity. Like the volunteer 
battalions, and despite accusations of Russian backing from early 
on (Wilson 2014, 129-30; Yekelchyk 2020, 126), even the separa- 
tists of the self-proclaimed DPR and LPR were “more patchwork 
than united front” (Tavernise and Herszenhorn 2014). 

While volunteer battalions on one side and separatists on the 
other were supported by Kyiv and Moscow, respectively, empha- 
sizing people underlines the political dimension of this war. This 
dimension is also visible in the tasks conducted by the volunteer 
battalions. Dmitriy, an early volunteer of Azov, described the war 
as “an inner conflict” with “difficult social-political situations in 
[the] country.’ Consequently, most early volunteer battalion mis- 
sions were “police missions” (discussed in more detail later in this 
chapter) like “crowd control” and catching separatists. These tasks 
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illustrate the political intimacy of the conflict and the central role 
volunteer battalions played in its murky particulars. 

The third phase of the war began with the Battle of Ilovaisk 
in August 2014. In this main engagement of the war, the conflict 
escalated into proper war as Russian regulars intervened to fight 
the combined Ukrainian forces. Both the armed forces and espe- 
cially the volunteer battalions were outcoordinated, outgunned, 
and outmaneuvered. After Ilovaisk, Ukraine sued for ceasefire, 
which led to a hasty agreement signed in Minsk on September 5. 

Skirmishes continued until a separatist offensive in January 
2015 led to the capture first of Donetsk airport and later the stra- 
tegically important transport hub Debaltseve. While the Ukrain- 
ian forces were again defeated, they inflicted a much higher 
cost on their opponents than in Ilovaisk. After a new round of 
negotiations and the intervention of German chancellor Angela 
Merkel and French president Francois Hollande, the “Package of 
Measures for the Implementation of the Minsk Agreements” - or 
Minsk II - was brokered. The 13-point Minsk II was supposed to 
provide a roadmap for resolving the conflict. Instead, the conflict 
soon froze. As both sides dug in, the contact line between forces 
became fixed. The same appeared to be the case with the war. 


From Revolution to Subversion 


The roots of the conflict that followed the Maidan Revolution had 
little to do with Yanukovych, who quickly became a spent force. As 
one of journalist Pawel Pieniazek's (2017, 25) interviewees noted 
at the time, “the new administration is targeted and becomes an 
embodiment of evil. Yanukovych has been erased from the col- 
lective memory very quickly. “What does Yanukovych have to do 
with this? He doesnt rule in Kiev.” 

In Donbas, the question of separatism did not neatly segre- 
gate the populace into opposite poles. Residents overwhelmingly 
(68 percent) supported joining the Eurasian Customs Union and 
opposed “nationalist radicals,” especially Right Sector; mean- 
while, 10 percent preferred the European Union, 10 percent were 
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uncertain, and 9 percent abstained (Giuliano 2018, 162). The 
visible roles played by some of these radical nationalists, such 
as Right Sector and the Svoboda party, likely affected the results 
(Ishchenko 2016, 469). This domestic political context has been 
lacking in many analyses of the war in Donbas - not least Ukrain- 
ian ones. As a result, much of the first phase of the war remains 
unaccounted for. 

Outright separatism enjoyed some local support in Donbas. 
Demands for federalization and later separatism harked back to 
the days of the Orange Revolution in 2004, when elites in the east 
used similar threats to gain leverage (Wilson 2015a). Even ten 
years later, some local elites like the oligarch Rinat Akhmetov and 
Oleksandr Yefremov, the Party of Regions’ leader in Verkhovna 
Rada, hedged their bets and initially supported the separatists 
(Larys and Souleimanov 2022; Wilson 2014, 130-31), with Yefre- 
mov later arrested for this (Interfax-Ukraine 2019b). Just as some 
oligarchs who supported Kyiv felt they would lose if separatists 
gained power - and hence supported the volunteer battalions - 
others felt they could gain by supporting anti-Maidan forces. This 
latter group of oligarchs included both Ukrainians and Russians. 

On February 25, 2014, mere days after the flight of Yanukovych, 
the then acting interior minister Avakov disbanded Berkut and 
dismissed its officers. His decision echoed the infamous Coalition 
Provisional Authority Order 2, which envisaged dissolving Iraqi 
military and security structures after occupation by the American- 
led coalition in 2003. In Ukraine the government's decision meant 
that up to 5,000 security officers became unemployed. Many had 
been recruited from the east and the south, and those deployed to 
the Maidan had reason to fear persecution. Many of them joined 
the anti-Maidan protestors (Giuliano 2018, 167-68; Hladka et al. 
2017, 64-65; Kudelia 2016, 10), thus becoming means that Russia 
could support against Ukraine (Wilson 2014, 127). Soon after, the 
12,000-strong police force in Donetsk oblast was purged; a mere 
5,000 remained in office (Matsuzato 2017, 186). 

For lack of a better term, the first phase of the conflict that 
began immediately after the Maidan Revolution can be called 
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“subversive.” Subversion is a Cold War concept in some ways com- 
parable to the more contemporary hybrid warfare. Both concepts 
are ambiguous and imprecise and hence useful as they can take 
on whatever contents desired. Both subversion (Trinquier 2006) 
and hybrid warfare envisage a broadening of war from mere use 
of force to encompassing also nonviolent means. Both threaten 
to make wars total. Two qualities nevertheless make subversion 
a better concept than hybrid warfare. First, subversion does not 
contain the nouns “warfare” or “war, which immediately imply 
that the activity belongs to the military. Subversion is more appro- 
priate because it can be interpreted to include little or no vio- 
lence. As a result, subversion can even encompass events like the 
so-called color revolutions, which are essentially political contes- 
tations. This is ultimately the second reason for employing this 
term: the notion that only adversaries engage in hybrid warfare 
questions its analytical value as a neutral concept. This has no 
doubt contributed to the neglect of local dynamics as a considera- 
tion. In Ukraine the division that followed the revolution meant 
that states joined the plethora of actors involved in subversive 
activities, not all of which were part of some nefarious grand plan, 
but rather the result of hastily improvised tactical decisions. 

The first anti-government demonstrations in the east began on 
March 1, when thousands of participants gathered for pro- Rus- 
sian and anti-Maidan rallies. In Kharkiv, the former capital and 
Ukraines second largest city, thousands broke through police bar- 
ricades and stormed the administration building, which had been 
occupied by around 500 pro-Maidan activists for six days. The 
Kharkiv mayor Gennady Kernes was present and called for calm, 
but left the scene when the building was stormed. Police in turn 
stood by as activists were dragged from the building and forced 
to run the gauntlet of a sea of angry protestors (Gorst 2014). In 
Donetsk protestors chose Pavel Gubarev as the "peoples gover- 
nor.” He replaced the Ukrainian flag in front of the Oblast State 
Administration (OSA) building with a Russian one. 

Still reeling from the loss of Crimea, the Ukrainian govern- 
ment' reaction was muted. As Pieniążek (2017, 20) observed, “at 
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the beginning of the conflict you may get the impression that Kiev 
hardly cares what will happen to Donbas? Again, the authorities 
in Kyiv found themselves in a difficult situation. Inactivity might 
encourage separatism like it had in Crimea. Yet any use of force 
potentially encouraged Russian invasion, as with Georgia in 2008. 
On March 1, Putin gave authorization to use force in Ukraine in 
order to protect Russian lives. To make matters worse, Yanuko- 
vych - whom Russia continued to recognize as the legitimate ruler 
of Ukraine - publicly appealed Putin to restore him to power. 
Yanukovychs appeal posed the largest threat to the government, 
which had to organize new elections as soon as possible (UNIAN 
2018a). With few means at its disposal, Kyiv nominated oligarchs 
as governors in the eastern oblasts and charged them with restor- 
ing order through their patrimonial networks and funds. 

On March 2, Sergei Taruta was appointed governor of the 
Donetsk oblast, having been identified by Ihor Kolomoisky as 
one of the oligarchs who could suppress separatism, although he 
only became governor because fellow oligarch Rinat Akhmetov 
declined the position. Taruta came from Mariupol and wielded 
influence in Donbas. Unlike other oligarchs there, he had no 
history of supporting pro-Russian politics. Most accounts deem 
Tarutas governorship a failure. Described as out of touch with 
reality, Taruta failed to nip separatism in the bud, appearing in 
fact to ignore it altogether (Pieniążek 2017, 11; Platonova 2022, 
215-16; VICE News 2014a; Wilson 2014, 133). He also had a habit 
of speaking out against the government in Kyiv (Matsuzato 2017, 
186-87). To be fair, as suggested by the KIIS poll, Donetsk was 
the most difficult region to govern in the aftermath of the Maidan 
Revolution. 

While Tarutas inactivity might be explained as an attempt to 
de-escalate the conflict, he claims he was in fact seeking to do the 
opposite. He believes that after he was appointed governor, “it was 
possible to neutralize the militants by small forces of army special 
forces” (personal communication). While these forces were avail- 
able in Donetsk, as a civilian Taruta had no authority to “lead” 
the forces. According to Taruta, he “repeatedly appealed to Kiev, 
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to the leadership of the country, and urged them to give an order 
to use military forces against militants? This order was not given, 
ostensibly because 


the leaders in Kiev were afraid to provoke Russia to a large-scale 
military invasion. As a result, Donetsk was captured by militants 
inspired by the Russian military. I was forced to leave Donetsk. 
My house in Donetsk was taken over by terrorists, I left home in 
one suit and did not even have time to take with me an album 
with family photos. 


As other actors escalated the situation, Taruta became irrelevant. 
Gubarev’s forces seized the OSA building on March 3 and 6 but 
did not hold it. The SBU arrested Gubarev on the latter date and 
took him to Kyiv. Separatists subsequently organized a coordinat- 
ing council in which about 40 organizations and representatives 
from all over Donetsk participated. The conflict claimed its first 
victim in the east on March 13, when the Svoboda party spokes- 
man was killed in yet another pro-unity march. No serious police 
investigation of the case followed. Intimidated, pro-Ukrainians 
lost their capacity to mobilize forces (Matsuzato 2017, 190). 

Significant quarrels and disagreements vexed the various sepa- 
ratist forces, which ranged from the most aggressive Russian-led 
activists to more timid local anti-Maidan protestors and Russian 
Cossacks who refused to recognize other separatists (Matveeva 
2018). And while the interests of separatists and Russia aligned, 
they were not necessarily the same (Toal 2017, 239). This was 
especially the case regarding the incorporation of Donbas into 
Russia, which Russia dismissed outright. Undeterred, separatists 
believed that they could force Russias hand. Lacking a clear strat- 
egy, they hoped the capture of administration buildings and terri- 
tory would prompt Russian annexation, just like in Crimea (Judah 
2015, xxv; Wilson 2014, 133). 

There were, nevertheless, limits to what subversion with lim- 
ited use of force could deliver. On April 6, separatists occupied the 
OSA buildings in Donetsk, Kharkiv, and Luhansk. Taruta and his 
staff had no choice but to relocate within the city, as the separatists 
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proclaimed the sovereignty of their “people’s republics.” To give 
secession a veil of legitimacy and to justify Russian intervention, 
the separatists deemed it necessary to hold referendums to prove 
that unification was the will of “the people? Referendums were 
announced for May 11, but they required the use of force. Avakov 
described the situation in early April: 


We had to put out a fire. There were 3 centers of anti-Ukrain- 
ian protests created by Russian agents: Luhansk, Donetsk and 
Kharkiv. It was obvious to the government led by acting-presi- 
dent Olexander Turchinov, that it was the general scenario for 
destabilization, being performed by the Secret Services of the 
Russian Federation. (Quoted in Butusov 2016) 


The government considered the problem endogenous and ema- 
nating across the border, instead of indigenous and arising from 
within Ukraine. With its legitimacy in question and its security 
services in disarray, the state had few means of tackling the issue. 
Recognition of Russia as the source of trouble did not alter the 
fear of Russian reaction to Ukrainian use of force. 

In early April, illustrating the need to tread carefully, neither 
the regional head of the SBU nor Turchynov were willing to 
approve an operation to use force to free the Donetsk adminis- 
tration building (Matsuzato 2017, 187). The situation was similar 
in Luhansk (Khudetska 2014). But after Crimea, indifference was 
not an option. Avakov succinctly summarized the dilemma faced 
by the government: 


Any blood would be used by the Russian Federation as the means 
for active intervention and for their disinformation campaign 
in support of the terrorism. But in case of armed resistance by 
the Russian protesters, we would had [sic] to eliminate the threat 
because negotiations with the terrorists were intolerable. (Quoted 
in Butusov 2016; see also Hladka et al. 2017, 65) 


As the former governor of Kharkiv, Avakov became responsible for 
dealing with separatism there. On April 8, he ordered the storm- 
ing of the occupied regional administration building. While the 
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successful operation allowed Avakov to proclaim that he “broke 
the ‘Kharkiv Peoples Republics backbone and defeated the Rus- 
sian aggression for the first time ... without shedding any blood" 
(quoted in Butusov 2016), the case nevertheless illustrates several 
implications for the use offorce. What Avakov did not mention was 
that the mayor of Kharkiv - who had posed with the St. Georges 
ribbon associated with separatism and left the scene when pro- 
Maidan activists were forcibly removed from the administration 
building - was almost killed by a sniper (Roth 2014). Avakov had 
to personally command the forces that stormed the administra- 
tion building - but still failed to secure the participation of army 
special forces, the SBU, and several MoIA special forces. In the 
end, Avakov relied on a single National Guard unit reinforced by 
local “patriots.” And while those arrested at the building “were 
charged and sent to trial where they received different sentences" 
(Butusov 2016), it was still the “patriots” who ultimately kept a 
lid on subversive activities, such as protests. As the head of Odesa 
self-defense Ruslan Forostyak explained, when “patriots” later 
stopped separatists there, they "did what the government should 
have done" (quoted in Kramer 2014). From the perspective of 
those critical of the government, government support legitimized 
vigilantism. As some volunteers put it, the volunteers became “lit- 
tle black men” - the antidote for the “little green men.” When the 
two met, the result was a war between people. 


War Between People 


The occupation of the Sloviansk district center on April 12 by a 
52-strong band led by Girkin was the first major turning point of 
the war. In fact, while no doubt self-servingly taking credit, Gir- 
kin later boasted that he "pulled [the] trigger of war" and hence 
escalated the situation into an armed conflict. According to Gir- 
kin, without this escalation, the whole Russian spring would have 
foundered, as it had in the cities of Kharkiv and Odesa: “It was 
in fact our unit that gave the war ... its momentum" (quoted in 
Insider 2017). 
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After capturing Sloviansk, separatists rapidly escalated the war 
by seizing Artimivsk (in 2016 renamed Bakhmut), Debaltseve, 
and Kramatorsk. Checkpoints adorned with Russian flags were 
erected outside these towns. Yet Girkin later bitterly lamented that 
Russian support never matched his expectations. More impor- 
tantly, he was shocked that Russia did not repeat the Crimean 
scenario after the seizure of territory in Donbas (Toal 2017, 259). 

While Girkin’s force relocated from Crimea after Russia 
annexed the peninsula, there is little evidence of significant Rus- 
sian support to separatists before Sloviansk. Girkin has been 
described as an operative of the main directorate of the general 
staff of the armed forces of the Russian Federation (GRU) (Wilson 
2014, 130), but open-source evidence also suggests that he had 
links with the FSB while in Donbas and after (Bellingcat 2022). 
What nevertheless remains unclear is the degree to which his 
actions were coordinated, let alone controlled, by Russia. Girkin 
certainly made the most of this ambiguity. Regardless of whether 
or not he enjoyed official Russian backing, he exemplifies the 
change of leadership as the early separatist leaders were arrested 
by Ukrainian security forces and replaced with others “with ties 
to Russian security services, military experience, and associations 
with business interests in Russia’ (Kofman et al. 2017, 38). 

The first firefight of the war occurred on April 13, resulting 
in the death of a captain of the Ukrainian armed forces. With 
the capture of Sloviansk, the governments strategy of de-escala- 
tion was in ruins. And as one member of parliament admitted, 
in early April the government had few means at its disposal in 
Donbas: “We didn't have any troops there, but only 2,000 police 
officers who refused to obey orders, and who were not ready to 
retake the seized buildings and defend their Motherland" (Anton 
Herashenko, quoted in Hladka et al. 2017, 68). Faced with a 
reprise of the Crimean scenario, Turchynov launched the ATO to 
counter separatism. Described as a "full-scale" military operation 
led by the SBU, the ATO proceeded "gradually, responsibly and in 
a measured way.’ In addition to Russian special forces and terror- 
ists, the ATO also targeted "hundreds of people who have been 
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deceived by Russian propaganda" (Oliphant 2014). According 
to Turchynov, the ATO aimed to "protect Ukrainian citizens, to 
stop the terror, to stop the crime, to stop the attempts to tear our 
country apart.” While the ATO, however inaccurately named, was 
framed as a domestic operation in order to avoid escalating the 
situation with Russia, Russia reportedly responded that Ukraine 
had to choose between tanks or talks (BBC News 2014b). 

The ATO can be best understood as a domestic counterinsur- 
gency operation, which commenced on April 15. On April 17, 
soldiers from the 25th Airborne Brigade attempted to recapture 
Kramatorsk, a city south of Sloviansk. Surrounded by locals, they 
surrendered their equipment and half a dozen armored vehicles, 
including a 120 mm NONA self-propelled mortar, to separatists 
(Hladka et al. 2017, 99, 106; Pieniążek 2017, 80-81). The case 
again emphasizes the importance of the creation of force, while 
the political dimension of the war also made itself known in other 
ways. Turchynov later lamented that “at the initial stages, the local 
residents brainwashed by the Russian propaganda were as much 
of a challenge as the militants and the Russian troops" (quoted in 
Hladka et al. 2017, 99). Without orders from above and without 
training in counterinsurgency or war among the people, Ukrain- 
ian soldiers by and large refused to use force. As General Khom- 
chak described: 


We weren't ready, our soldiers, our officers, we werent ready to 
fire at our own people ... as we are the Peoples Army, we didnt 
harm the people ... But when the armed people appeared from 
behind their [the unarmed civilians] backs, then maybe we 
should have had to shoot at those armed people ... Those were 
not Russians but Donbas residents shooting at us, though we 
did them no harm. That was a psychological moment. They were 
ready to kill us, without any hesitation, while Ukrainian soldiers 
werent ready to kill them. (Quoted in Hladka et al. 2017, 87-88) 


The main issue in the war thus centered around people. In 2018 
several members of the 25th Airborne cited local ties to explain 
the betrayal of their comrades. Half of the brigade came from the 
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region; some were sympathetic to the anti-Maidan protestors, and 
many found it impossible to use force against civilians. Even with 
its newfound will, the state at this time lacked the ways and means 
to tackle separatism. 

Struggling with limited forces and limited control over them, 
the government initially prioritized containing urban areas until 
it could mobilize more force: as Avakov noted, “we were entirely 
focused on big cities” (quoted in Hladka et al. 2017, 73). Perceiv- 
ing urban fighting to be too costly, prioritizing cities meant that 
the government otherwise sought to contain the ATO zone “to 
keep the dangers from spreading beyond its boundaries ... We 
had to stop this plague from spreading, and the enemy militant 
groups from advancing” (Ruslan Khomchak, quoted in Hladka 
et al. 2017, 87). Yet even then, on April 30 Turchynov admitted 
that “the government forces were ‘helpless’ to quell the unrest in 
some parts of the east, saying the goal was now to prevent it from 
spreading” (quoted in BBC News 2014c). The following day he 
reinstated conscription, but in the meantime a strategy of con- 
tainment executed with few means meant that most available 
forces were tasked to encircle Girkin’s forces in Sloviansk. 

Owing to the state’s weakness, Girkin recalled in 2014, in the 
early stages of the war it was possible to achieve much with very 
little. Because of the opposition to Kyiv among parts of the popula- 
tion in the east, heavy weapons were deemed unnecessary (Insider 
2017). Yet he also admitted that “Donetsk and Luhansk cannot 
stand against the Ukrainian army alone ... Initially, we assumed 
‘the Crimean scenario. Nobody wanted fighting for Donetsk and 
Luhansk republics. We thought - the Russian administration 
would come ... It would be one more republic in the Russian 
Federation” (quoted in Malyarenko 2016, 357). Left unsaid was 
that Girkin had very little to work with in Donbas. Local support 
for insurgency was lukewarm at best. Escalation of the situation 
required leadership, supplies, and, not least, more motivated for- 
eign fighters (Matveeva 2018, 105-11). Substantial numbers of 
the last began to arrive from Russia in May. 
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With security forces focused on big cities and passive con- 
tainment of the “orange plague" (Hladka et al. 2017, 53), volun- 
teers sought to escalate the situation. Journalist Denys Kazansky 
described the situation in mid-April as follows: 


The separatist plague continued to spread to the enclaves cap- 
tured by the militants, but it didn’t spread to the enclaves we con- 
trolled, though some of them were armed. In other words, they 
didnt enlarge their territories if we were there. Nothing was hap- 
pening. If it hadn't been for the dobrobats (volunteer battalions) 
who started to open fire, I don't know how it could have ended ... 
The dobrobats (volunteer battalions) were the first to start firing. 
(Quoted in Hladka et al. 2017, 105) 


Frustrated with what Khomchak called the psychological barrier 
to escalate the use of force, volunteer battalions felt they had to 
lead by example, if not drag the state and its military to war. The 
reaction of one general to the first Right Sector action against a 
separatist checkpoint on April 20 is telling: “you have destroyed 
the peace process; you have started a war with Russia!" (quoted in 
Bukkvoll 2019, 297). 

Volunteer escalation did not rely on force alone, but also on 
political protest, especially in Kyiv where, after the Maidan Rev- 
olution, they enjoyed widespread support. In a concrete sign of 
escalation and polarization, combatants began to take their masks 
off as fear of legal consequences faded. Simultaneously, both vol- 
unteers and separatists began to perceive that capture equaled 
a death sentence. Female volunteers had even more to fear. 
Whereas the separatists viewed regular soldiers as functionaries 
and described them as brothers, they demonized the more ideo- 
logical volunteers (Kots and Steshin 2014). Escalation of violence 
was limited by the way neither side sought to actively dehumanize 
ordinary people. 

The suppression of separatism in Kharkiv was successful 
because of the role played by “patriots.” Later attempts to suppress 
separatism in Odesa led to bloodshed. On May 2, a soccer match 
between FC Chornomorets Odesa and FC Metalist Kharkiv 
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brought thousands of people to the city, where they planned to 
march for the “Unity of Ukraine” Obstructed by anti-Maidan 
protestors, clashes erupted. First, opposing sides pelted each other 
with stones, then with Molotov cocktails and self-made grenades, 
before the numerically inferior anti-Maidan activists resorted to 
firearms. After both sides incurred casualties, the anti-Maidan 
activists fled to the House of Trade Unions, which caught fire. 
The day claimed 48 lives, including 42 in the building itself. Many 
more were injured. There were three major takeaways from these 
events: the security forces were neutral at best, and fifth column- 
ists at worst; the conflict would grow increasingly violent further 
east where separatism was stronger; and it would be the people 
who executed this violence (Hladka et al. 2017, 73, 76, 79-80). 
The violence led to further polarization, particularly in Donetsk 
and Luhansk (Matsuzato 2017, 192; Matveeva 2018, 100). A week 
later, on May 9, the southeastern port city of Mariupol fell to sepa- 
ratists. 

On May 11, the separatists in Donetsk and Luhansk held their 
hastily organized referendums. No international observers moni- 
tored the voting. With the bulk of forces concentrated in Slovi- 
ansk, the National Guard violently interrupted voting in nearby 
Kramatorsk. Nevertheless, Kyiv did little to stop the referendum, 
aside from making the obvious objection that a sub-national ref- 
erendum was illegal according to Ukrainian law. The referendums 
gave separatism legitimacy, which significantly boosted morale: 
“The referendum was the symbolic end of opposition to the sepa- 
ratists. From now on nobody will dare challenge them” (Pieniazek 
2017, 100). 

During the Ukrainian presidential elections two weeks later, 
the government deemed Donbas irrelevant. Election committees 
in separatist-held areas received no assistance, even when some 
locals risked their lives on behalf of a united Ukraine. In the end, 
20 percent of polling stations were open and only about 10 per- 
cent of voters participated (Pieniazek 2017, 101). Separatists not 
only boycotted the elections but also sabotaged them to the best of 
their capacity (Matsuzato 2017, 193). 
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Separatist leaders considered Russias biggest mistake in the 
conflict the recognition of Petro Poroshenko, a billionaire poli- 
tician who won the elections, as the legitimate representative of 
Ukraine. According to Girkin, “from that moment, with inter- 
national recognition, we began to suffer.’ Following recognition 
of Poroshenkos legitimacy, the army “found the commander- 
in-chief, and they began to carry out his orders. In late April or 
early May they did not fight against us. They went out to serve 
in positions and looked in all directions in order to join the win- 
ner” (quoted in Insider 2017). On May 17, Girkin posted a now- 
removed video online in which he despaired over the lack of local 
support for separatism. While claiming the abundance of arms 
and ammunition, he struggled to find even 1,000 willing to fight 
for his cause (Chalupa 2014; Matveeva 2018, 110-11). From the 
spark struck by Girkin, little fire ignited. 

Poroshenko assumed office on June 7. Though he took a hard 
line against separatists, he also reached out to Russia and sought 
to de-escalate the violence through unilateral ceasefires. With 
Russia's recognition of Poroshenkos victory, fear of Yanukovychs 
return disappeared. And while the Ukrainian state and army had 
initially been too weak to oppose the annexation of Crimea, it now 
grew stronger. During his presidential campaign, Poroshenko 
pledged to bring the conflict to a quick end. When elected, he 
declared that he would “try to win the trust of those who didn't 
vote for me" but ruled out any negotiations with separatists. When 
he promised to end the war *in hours" (Luhn and Walker 2014), 
force was bound to be used. 

Before Poroshenko the state strategy was largely passive and 
focused on containment. Volunteers in turn moved back and forth, 
stopping to fight back when getting shot at before withdrawing to 
rest. Even as the armed forces became more involved in the war, 
the volunteer battalions harnessed higher morale to continue to 
spearhead assaults against separatists. On June 13, after the armed 
forces refused to enter Mariupol, Ukrainian special forces and the 
Azov and Dnipro-1 battalions took on the mission and captured 
the city from the estimated 60-80 armed separatists who had not 
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fled before them (Colborne 2022, 34). Azov planned this opera- 
tion, but the battalion had to wait for the green light from Kyiv 
before commencing the operation. The approval only came after a 
general of the National Guard pleaded on Azov’s behalf (Bukkvoll 
2019, 4). 

Several accounts deemed the Ukrainian army low-quality and 
reluctant to engage separatists head on. Pieniazek (2017, 142; 
see also Robinson 2016, 115) observed how Ukrainian artillery 
“always reinforce the infantry. No serious action can be success- 
ful without them? The armed forces’ reliance on artillery led to 
numerous accusations of indiscriminate shelling of civilian tar- 
gets — accusations denied by virtually all Ukrainians interviewed. 
Some claimed that Ukrainian artillerists would only fire into set- 
tlements when they had specific information on where separa- 
tists were located. Such information could be provided especially 
by civilian informants, and later drones. One Ukrainian military 
expert provided a technical explanation for hitting civilian targets: 
it is possible that the poor condition of the shells used early in 
the war caused them to fall way short of their intended targets. 
Regardless, artillery proved poor means for a counterinsurgency 
campaign as shelling contributed to polarization. According to 
Matsuzato: “Standing little chance in soldier-to-soldier combat, 
the Ukrainian army began to surround the cities controlled by the 
DPR and LPR and shell them indiscriminately, without even send- 
ing spotters. This war crime provoked the undying hatred of the 
Donbass population toward Kyiv” (Matsuzato 2017, 193; see also 
Freedman 2019, 171; Kudelia 2016; Matveeva 2018, 109, 145-47). 

Separatists did little better. As Aleksandr and other servicemen 
insisted, the separatists provoked Ukrainian artillery fire by plac- 
ing mortars and tanks in populated areas (Matveeva 2018, 147; see 
also Pieniążek 2017, 178). Offering no concrete evidence, several 
interviewees from Donbas claimed that some of the shelling of 
civilian areas may well have been the result of feuding between dif- 
ferent groups of separatists. Conflating separatists and Russians, 
these interviewees furthermore claimed that "Russians" targeted 
residential areas specifically to polarize the situation. Describing 
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the situation in Kramatorsk, Matsuzato (2018, 1023) notes that 
accepting a similar interpretation “has become something like a 
loyalty test for national-patriots.”” What is certain is that escalating 
violence both cowed civilians and made them take up arms. At 
the same time, escalating violence prodded the military to action. 
As Aleksandr described, mounting casualties among the Ukrain- 
ian armed forces - now typically caused by indirect fire because 
of greater capabilities even on the separatist side — increased the 
soldiers’ willingness to fight. 

Following discussions with Putin, on June 20 Poroshenko pre- 
sented a 15-point peace plan that offered amnesty to separatists. 
He also declared a unilateral week-long ceasefire in Donbas. Justi- 
fied as giving the separatists a chance to disarm and to join a peace 
process, the ceasefire changed little, as separatists refused to lay 
down their weapons. Even after the extension of the ceasefire by 
three days (BBC News 2014d), negotiations led nowhere. Several 
volunteers maintain that the ceasefire was nothing less than trea- 
sonous. Prior to the ceasefire, volunteers had been gaining terri- 
tory from fleeing separatists. Kazhan and Sviatoslav emphasized 
how Aidar had rapidly pushed close to the village of Metalist just 
north of the city of Luhansk when the unexpected ceasefire was 
announced. Ordered not to continue their offensive, the volun- 
teers were stripped of the initiative. Unable to advance, they set 
up defensive block posts. Having offered little resistance before, 
separatists took advantage of the ceasefire to fortify their posi- 
tions. When the ceasefire ended, Aidar found it impossible to dis- 
lodge the entrenched opponents even with a week-long artillery- 
led pounding. 

The failed ceasefire led to a renewed military effort in the 
form of an all-out summer offensive. The offensive took the form 
of a pincer, which sought to isolate separatists from the border 
and Russian support, as well as Luhansk and Donetsk from each 
other (Matveeva 2018, 153-54). This offensive amounted to a 
major escalation of the conflict, again pushing separatists into a 
dire situation. As Girkin explained, “all July, starting with the exit 
from Sloviansk, until August 6, we almost all the time retreated" 
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(quoted in Insider 2017). Girkin staved off the main Ukrainian 
forces for three months, allowing the referendums to be held. On 
July 5, his forces broke through the Ukrainian encirclement and 
reached Donetsk. For Malyarenko (2016, 354), Girkin’s arrival in 
Donetsk formed the most important point of escalation in the 
conflict. Until then, little had changed there, with state institu- 
tions functioning almost as usual. Girkin immediately suspected 
that local elites had reached a deal with Kyiv. If such deals existed, 
his arrival made them impossible (Platonova 2022, 33). In August, 
Russian “vacationers” arrived, irrevocably changing the balance of 
forces. 

Dismayed by the lack of Russian intervention and facing 
defeat, Alexander Borodai, the Russian prime minister of the self- 
proclaimed DPR, threatened Russia with massive flows of civilian 
refugees if more support was not provided (Coyle 2017, 75). The 
separatists’ anti-aircraft capabilities alone suggest Russian sup- 
port, which in July increased. At the beginning of the war, the 
Ukrainian military controlled the air. Even though the Ukrain- 
ian air forces had not received a single new aircraft after Ukraine 
became independent in 1991, its Soviet-era helicopters and planes 
could pound separatists and insert forces. This changed rapidly 
as separatists acquired anti-aircraft capacity. All in all, separatists 
downed three cargo planes, nine combat planes and ten helicop- 
ters in 2014 (Siminski 2014). As a result, Ukraine gradually lost 
this important force multiplier. After Moscow insisted on a total 
ban on the use of air power as part of the first Minsk agreement 
in September (Ponomarenko 2019), the only remaining airborne 
assets were drones. Aside from reconnaissance, some were later 
modified to drop grenades. 

On July 17 a Russian Buk-M1 anti-aircraft missile shot down 
the Malaysian Airlines passenger plane MH-17 over Ukraine, kill- 
ing 298 passengers and crewmembers. Ample evidence suggests 
that the missile came from the 53rd Anti-aircraft Missile Brigade 
based in Kursk, Russia (Bellingcat 2019; Coyle 2017, 105-7; Politie. 
nl 2018). The event serves as a prime example of how Russian pro- 
vision of support to separatists threatened control of force. Even 
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direct curation of separatist leaders by Russian intelligence ser- 
vices proved insufficient (Bellingcat 2018b). Despite international 
condemnation and increased international economic sanctions, 
Russia began to reconsider its involvement in the war, which the 
separatists appeared to be losing. Moscow now made its assistance 
to separatists conditional on greater control. Several ideologically 
motivated separatist leaders with Russian origins like Borodai and 
Girkin were replaced with more manageable locals who, in the 
words of Borodai (quoted in Zverev 2017), could “try to show the 
West that the uprising was a grassroots phenomenon.” 

By early August, combined Ukrainian forces continued to cap- 
ture swaths of territory from separatists. In the process they met 
new resistance as indirect fire from Russian territory targeted 
units attempting to regain control of the Russian border. On the 
morning of July 11, 30 Ukrainian soldiers were killed and over 
100 wounded in a single attack on a border post in Zelenopillya in 
Luhansk oblast. As Kazhan explained, whereas separatists could 
not shoot, the fire from across the border was accurate and devas- 
tating. Ukrainians were strictly forbidden to respond in order to 
avoid escalation (Kim 2014). Seeing no other way to defend them- 
selves, some units crossed the border into Russia. The government 
strategy of double envelopment aimed to bring the border under 
government control. Left unexplained was how the combined 
Ukrainian forces could control border areas, when shelled from 
Russian territory and unable to shoot back. 

To make matters worse, Ukrainian forces became over- 
stretched. This proved disastrous as Russian regulars intervened. 
Before an investigation of the intervention of Russian regulars, it 
is, however, important to discuss the other kinds of main tasks 
performed by the volunteer battalions, often described as “police 
operations.” 


“Police Operations” 


The war between people was characterized by its low inten- 
sity, meaning that many volunteers and observers distinguished 
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“police” operations from later “military” operations that focused 
on front lines once the intensifying violence had led to their for- 
mation. While volunteers had prepared for war, many of them 
soon became involved with activities that were perhaps less dan- 
gerous than what they expected from military operations, but 
simultaneously more complex. 

Early in the war there were no real front lines, but much confu- 
sion. After capturing territory, battalions often became the “own- 
ers” of the area. With local authorities either absent, indifferent, or 
hostile, public order and consolidation of political authority rested 
on the shoulders of the volunteer battalions. For instance, the 
Ukrainian journalist Yuriy Butusov recounts how the early part of 
the war was characterized by police rather than military action. In 
this situation, volunteer battalions like Donbas were established 
after the desertion of the Donetsk special police units. The bat- 
talion became a rallying point for patriots who sought to perform 
these duties (Butusov 2014). With little or no police training and 
armed with assault rifles, the volunteer battalions instilled order. 
This order was of a certain kind and left room for neither separa- 
tism nor separatists. The volunteers soon realized that what they 
were facing was not “real” war, but something much more complex 
and demanding. As Kazhan described the situation in the spring 
of 2014, half of Ukraine believed the war was a civil war. Not only 
did the people and their loyalties play a central role in the conflict, 
but enemies without uniforms operated among them. This raised 
familiar questions which counterinsurgents everywhere struggle 
with: Who is the enemy? How can they be identified? And, finally, 
how can they be eradicated? 

In the early stages of the war many of the responses to the 
questions above had to be improvised. This was especially the 
case for the volunteer battalions. With volunteers almost immedi- 
ately straddling boundaries between policiary and military tasks, 
any kind of opposition was suppressed, by force if necessary. Not 
always knowing what to do, volunteers began patrolling streets 
and villages. They drove around and stopped anyone deemed sus- 
picious for questioning. Some were searched, typically with little 
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of interest found. While one volunteer described the aim as stop- 
ping infiltration and protecting infrastructure, these patrols more 
commonly served the purpose of a show of force. As one journal- 
ist recounted, a drunken man who called members of the Donbas 
Battalion “bloody right-wingers” was regarded as a separatist, bru- 
tally beaten, and arrested (Sibirtsev 2015). As Kazhan explained, 
“separatist talk” became an offense even in Aidar-controlled areas. 
Several were captured, and at least one person was “judged” for 
this. This said, Omega, a foreign volunteer, noted how surprised 
he was to see his Ukrainian comrades’ cool reaction when sub- 
jected to curses and fascist accusations by locals - often groups 
of elderly people. It appears safe to assume that the situation was 
worse on the separatist side. 

Operations closer to the front line were murkier, and came to 
be called “sweep-and-clear” or “counter-sabotage work.” Before 
the Myrotvorets database was launched, Dnipro-1 took the initia- 
tive of creating its own equivalent to record people they stopped. 
The few casualties suffered in these operations indicates that many 
of the targets were unarmed. To give only one example, Dnipro-1’s 
losses numbered 30 dead and one missing during the entire war, 
with 17 killed at Ilovaisk (Hladka et al. 2017, 154). According to 
Yevhen Deidey, the superintendent of Kyiv-1 Battalion and later a 
member of parliament, clearing a city from separatists was never- 
theless a difficult task. When the separatists 


were surrounded, they changed their clothes, and passed them- 
selves as local residents, actually quite often, they were locals ... 
Its necessary to work with the local population, and it's really 
hard because all of them are local residents, and you simply can't 
distinguish separatists from among them ... only meticulous cov- 
ert intelligence work with the local population could be of some 
help. In our practice, we did that all the time in the ATO zone. 
We sent our guys dressed in civilian clothes ... but we could do it 
only after the city was totally moppedup [sic]. (Quoted in Hladka 
et al. 2017, 124) 
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Considering the way one newspaper described military intelli- 
gence as equaling to little more than “binoculars and an observer” 
(Zerkalo Nedeli 2014b), it should hardly be a surprise that the 
reality often fell well short of “meticulous covert intelligence.” 
According to Dmitriy, early volunteer battalion operations were 
often about crowd control and capturing separatists. His descrip- 
tion of crowd control was straightforward; with a volunteer bat- 
talion in a city, “nobody tried to make any ‘people[’s] republic’ 
there coz everybody knows - volunteers don't give a fuck and kills 
[sic] everyone.” As Omega elaborated, the volunteers “in practice 
had almost godlike powers [in the areas they controlled] ... pretty 
few people want to start to argue with a person who is armed from 
head to toe.” The lack of state security forces early in the war meant 
that in many contested areas the volunteers constituted the main 
authority (Media Initiative Group for Human Rights 2017). The 
government blessing of vigilantes - the majority of them Ukrain- 
ian nationalists, some with extreme-right sympathies - no doubt 
exacerbated the political situation on the ground. 

In Sviatoslav’s telling, early Aidar operations focused on col- 
lecting information about separatists and their sympathizers from 
locals. These targets were then taken out. Sviatoslav’s description 
implies a harrowing reality where civilians, fearing for their safety, 
sought to strike first against threats. In “liberated” areas, locals 
denounced those who helped separatists - and those they just dis- 
liked (Judah 2015, 199-200). It remains unclear what happened 
to collaborators after the battalions moved on. Other battalions 
like the one Omega served in were engaged in similar activities, 
but did so even in no-man’s land. Dmitriy was more succinct 
about these tasks. When asked how one captured a separatist, 
he explained that after receiving a hint from civilians or SBU, an 
"object was captured. And tortured? At times, “somebody died.” 
For Dmitriy, this was nothing more than a reality of war, although 
a reality made worse by weak control of force. As he put it, there 
is no “military conflict with ‘good guys " - just “us” and “them? 

As the defeat at Ilovaisk exposed, the intelligence capabilities 
of the Ukrainian side were inadequate. That said, at times volun- 
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teer battalions did receive information from intelligence agencies. 
More often the untrained volunteers, threatened by an invisible 
enemy, had to improvise. As a result, Amnesty International (2014, 
2) worried that the volunteer battalions would “replicate in the 
areas they retake, the lawlessness and abuses that have prevailed 
in separatist-held areas,” and in so doing risking “significantly 
aggravating tensions in the east of the country and undermin- 
ing the proclaimed intentions of the new Ukrainian authorities 
to strengthen and uphold the rule of law more broadly? The lack 
of preparedness as well as control and oversight was emphasized 
by the confirmation of one Aidar commander responsible for 
Severodonetsk and Rubizhne in Luhansk that "the battalion used 
a ‘simplified’ procedure for detentions and indicated that the bat- 
talion indeed had its own facility in the Severodonetsk area for 
holding detainees. He acknowledged that there could be instances 
of beating during arrest, confirmed that detainees were blind- 
folded throughout the detention" (Amnesty International 2014, 
6; for a comparable account of the Tornado company, see Media 
Initiative Group for Human Rights 2017). 

Early in the war, the taking of prisoners was not centralized. 
Units that took prisoners often sought to keep them in case their 
own fighters were captured by the enemy and would need to be 
exchanged. Nor is it a secret that several arrestees were tortured. 
While claiming that his battalion only arrested separatists and 
Russian citizen who acted as artillery spotters (information about 
volunteers’ positions was allegedly found in their mobile phones), 
one Aidar volunteer admitted torturing a Russian captive before 
handing him over to SBU counterintelligence (VICE News 2014b). 
It appears that mobile phones often offered the main evidence of 
guilt. The wrong date and time alone raised suspicion. Finding 
cryptic messages like “abracadabra” or sequences of numbers was 
enough to prove the bearer had hostile intentions. 

From the volunteers perspective, the challenge of winning 
against an elusive enemy was exacerbated by the unclear status 
of the war that never was. As several of them wondered, what 
does one do to prisoners of war in a situation that falls short of 
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war, and where the Geneva Convention did not apply? Did this 
mean that prisoners were not of war? And if the situation was war, 
then surely peacetime laws had ceased to apply? Some of these 
points emerged in the trial of the Tornado company members - 
who, despite working as a special police unit, lacked training on 
their legal rights and responsibilities (Media Initiative Group for 
Human Rights 2017). 

This ambiguity led to a situation where volunteers’ actions 
remained within the sphere of peacetime law during times of vio- 
lent conflict. In an ambiguous war, even the armed forces lacked the 
legal authority to detain people. According to Sergey, the army got 
into trouble for doing so. To solve the problem the military could 
ask volunteers registered as police to conduct arrests. In practice, 
even photos of detainees in separatist uniforms did not suffice as 
evidence in courts. Confessions did, however. In this paradoxical 
situation, the only solution appeared “hard treatment’, or torture 
(for an example, see Office of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Human Rights 2016, 20). This was especially the case 
as the SBU on occasion suggested it lacked the capacity to receive 
and “process” prisoners. The task then fell to volunteer battalions. 
One volunteer dryly noted that pretty much every group of volun- 
teers had their own torture specialist. He called theirs “a butcher.” 

Alpha, a foreign volunteer, described meeting with a separatist 
collaborator arrested by his battalion in the spring of 2015. Aside 
from being intimidated, the arrestee bore no marks of physical 
violence. As several volunteers pointed out, captured separatists 
were often so afraid of harsh treatment by volunteer battalions that 
the threat alone was enough for them to cooperate. After a short 
interrogation, the collaborator was transferred to police custody. 
Within 24 hours he had been released and was guiding artillery 
fire to Alphas position. Weak state capacity and political reliabil- 
ity may again have strengthened the view that the volunteers had 
to take matters into their own hands if they wanted something to 
be done. Simultaneously, the volunteers expected brutal treatment 
if captured by separatists — torture at best and execution at worst. 
After returning home, several interviewees like Sergey spoke of 
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recurring nightmares where they found themselves running out 
of ammunition and facing capture at the front lines. Like among 
separatists (Matveeva 2018, 125), it was common to save a bullet 
or a grenade to prevent this from happening. 

According to Valentyn Nalyvaichenko, the head of the SBU, by 
June 2015, over 2,500 “terrorists and separatists” were “seized and 
arrested”, out of which 1,500 were exchanged for the “release 2,400 
Ukrainian citizens” (quoted in Hladka et al. 2017, 13). Three years 
later, the number of returned Ukrainian “prisoners of war” had 
increased to 3,224 (UNIAN 2018b). From the start of the conflict, 
detainees were valued as hostages. The precedent was formed by 
Vyacheslav Ponomarev, who in April 2014 captured and for two 
months replaced Neli Shtepa, the mayor of Sloviansk. As Pon- 
omarev explained in an interview, “We need hostages. We need 
a bargaining card, you understand" (Pieniazek 2017). Arrests 
of journalists and other people, especially those deemed politi- 
cally unreliable, followed. At the end of April, the Ukrainian gov- 
ernment spoke of about 40 hostages held in Sloviansk. Political 
figures had reason to be afraid after the tortured and mutilated 
body of a local politician was found in a forest on April 22. When 
the Ukrainian authorities tried to make an arrest related to this 
case, they in turn were captured by separatists. Humiliated and 
photographed, they were exchanged on May 7 by Ponomarev for 
Gubarev, his fellow “peoples governor" of the Donetsk oblast who 
had been arrested by the SBU in March (Pieniazek 2017, 63-67). 
The trade of hostages soon became commonplace. After one side 
captured someone, the other raced to find someone they could 
arrest in order to exchange captives. These practices were so com- 
mon that in discussions with volunteers, the term “prisoner” was 
often used interchangeably with “hostage.” They could provide 
information about the enemy, be traded for own captives, sold for 
money or - as happened at least on the separatist side - mutilated 
(Matveeva 2018, 140-41). 

The issue of hostages serves as proof of the inherently political 
nature of the conflict in a way that did not fit the narrow military 
view of war; the hostage issue also demonstrates how the con- 
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flict became a profitable business. Different kinds of captives had 
different worth. As in all wars, treatment of the enemy to some 
extent reflected how one wanted to be treated. Separatists val- 
ued Ukrainian soldiers more than volunteers. On the one hand, 
soldiers were viewed as mere functionaries who bore no ill will 
toward separatists. On the other, Aleksandr envisaged that the 
army was also feared because it was much more powerful than 
the volunteer battalions. The volunteer battalions in turn were 
dehumanized. Captured volunteers could expect harsh treatment, 
including torture and summary killing. Overall, it was much more 
difficult to win their release. For those on the government side, 
Russian soldiers were more “expensive” than local separatists. 
Unlike local separatists, the capture of Russians had political sig- 
nificance, as this served as evidence of direct Russian participa- 
tion in the hostilities. 

Early in the war, decisions about the treatment of prisoners were 
made on the local level. When Olexas squad captured 14 prisoners 
- 2 Ukrainians and 12 Russians - some wanted to execute them. 
Ultimately, one of his squad members successfully argued that 
they should instead be kept as hostages to free Ukrainians cap- 
tured by separatists. These prisoners were subsequently handed 
over to the SBU. According to Romans observations on the front 
lines, those who managed to capture a separatist could put them 
in a hole, call separatists, and arrange an exchange of their hostage 
for those held by the opponent. This practice even extended to the 
military. One Ukrainian special forces unit managed to capture 
four separatists, but at the cost of five of its soldiers captured by 
the separatists. After some bargaining, the discrepancy was made 
up with 20 Glock knives. 

As Sergey put it in his typically dispassionate way, “our war 
by Ukrainian law is full of illegal things? One of these was how 
kidnapping became a business, especially for separatists (Wil- 
son 2014, 135). According to one volunteer informant, there 
was an SBU officer on the government side who specialized in 
these operations. The officer could order a group of volunteers 
to effectively kidnap people from separatist-held areas, who were 
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exchanged not only for other hostages but also for ransom. The 
informant who was a member of this group was very critical of the 
practice, which he equated to kidnapping Ukrainian citizens. Offi- 
cially, the people targeted had been identified as artillery spotters. 
After receiving information about targets, the group removed any 
identifying badges, donned balaclavas, and in some cases spoke 
Russian to deceive the targets about their identities. According to 
this informant, other volunteer battalions that engaged in simi- 
lar activities were less smart and more recognizable. At least one 
of the victims of this group tried to bring his case to the police, 
but without any concrete result. The volunteer participated in a 
handful of these operations, before they ended once the officer 
in charge was assassinated. Considering he was accused of turn- 
ing the arrests into a business, it is plausible to assume that not 
only separatists and Russian officials sought to have him killed. In 
late 2019 prisoners became bargaining chips even on the strategic 
level as President Zelensky negotiated a prisoner exchange as one 
of the "first steps to stop the war? 

Finally, even dead bodies had value. Corpses of the dead - both 
civilian and combatant - were exchanged across the front lines. 
Here was another human cost of war: the uncertainty as to whether 
loved ones were alive or not. Civilian volunteers organized many 
of these efforts, the importance of which became clear with Anna 
and the fate of her brother's body after he had died in combat. In 
this particular case the local separatist commander told the volun- 
teer he met with that she could leave with the bodies immediately 
in exchange for sex. It is not clear whether he was serious or not, 
but the renegotiation of the terms of exchange meant that it took 
time to get the body back to the government-controlled side. 


The War that Was 


On August 24, Kyiv witnessed a military parade organized to cele- 
brate Ukraines independence from the Soviet Union. Poroshenko, 
who was preparing to meet Putin in Minsk two days later to dis- 
cuss a ceasefire, intended the parade as a show of force, featur- 
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ing 1,500 soldiers and dozens of vehicles. Though Poroshenko 
claimed that everything at the parade would be sent to Donbas 
(Kim 2014), a group of Aidar volunteers questioned the parade's 
purpose altogether. Denied participation in the parade, they criti- 
cized it as “unnecessary”: during an ongoing war, they wanted the 
soldiers and equipment to help fight in the east instead of strut- 
ting in the capital (VICE News 2014b). 

It may have been too late to save the day. As suggested by Gir- 
kin, the arrival of Russian “vacationers” in early August turned 
the tables. According to Matveeva, volunteers, weapons, fuel, and 
medical supplies started to arrive during the spring, tanks and 
armored vehicles in mid-June, and heavy weapons by July. During 
the summer, training camps for separatist fighters were opened in 
Rostov. In August, Russians were effectively coordinating sepa- 
ratist forces according to a newly devised military strategy (Mat- 
veeva 2018, 126-27, 150-51, 164). As noted earlier, we do not yet 
know the full extent of Russian influence behind the unrest. On 
August 15, Alexander Zakharchenko, the separatist premier of the 
DPR, nevertheless claimed that his forces had been bolstered by 
1,200 fighters trained in Russia for four months. He also spoke of 
reserves of 150 armored vehicles, including 30 tanks (Antimaidan 
Novorossiya 2014). With increasing state participation on both 
sides, the war conventionalized into a war that was, with July and 
August witnessing the heaviest fighting of the war in Donbas. This 
military interpretation of the war, for instance expressed by Alek- 
sandr, saw it waged not by irregular bands and invisible enemies, 
but by two qualified armies. Without guerrillas or “police opera- 
tions" the escalation of the conflict made many of the ambiguities 
that had haunted volunteer combatants disappear. 

Perhaps up to 4,000 Russian regular units participated in the 
main engagement of the war in Ilovaisk (Kofman et al. 2017, 
44), where Ukrainian forces consisting predominantly of vol- 
unteers had become encircled by the time of the Independence 
Day parade. Ilovaisk is a strategically important transport hub 
that connects Donetsk with Russia. The Ukrainian side suffered 
from poor intelligence, hasty planning, and insufficient forces. 
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Lack of trust further hindered coordination. As several volun- 
teers explained, support promised by the armed forces never 
arrived; nor did the additional volunteer battalions ordered 
show up (Hladka et al. 2017, 148-58). Once encircled, multiple 
sources claim that withdrawal through a “green corridor” was 
agreed upon between Ukrainians and Russians. The agreement 
saw that Ukrainians should leave behind their equipment, which 
they refused to do. Other accounts indicate that this agreement 
only concerned Ukrainian regulars, but not the volunteer battal- 
ions (Hladka et al. 2017, 151; Kim 2014). Hated by their enemies, 
who saw them as unrelenting and aggressive (Matveeva 2018), it is 
understandable that volunteer battalion fighters viewed surrender 
as risky. As the Ukrainian columns began withdrawing as origi- 
nally planned, they came under devastating fire. 

Ilovaisk was a catastrophe for the combined Ukrainian forces, 
and especially the volunteer battalions. Many officials explained 
this failure by the volunteer forces inability to cope against Russian 
regulars. The official tally of casualties - 366 killed, 429 wounded, 
128 captured, and 158 missing (Prosecutor Generals Office of 
Ukraine 2017) - was higher than had been suffered in the war up 
to Ilovaisk. Like other official figures, even these excluded vol- 
unteers. Making matters worse, according to a government com- 
mission on Ilovaisk, Ukraine “lost its most battle-hardened bri- 
gades and about 3096 of all tanks, 7496 of troop carriers, 9396 of all 
howitzers, 60% of all self-propelled artillery vehicles and 67% of 
multiple rocket systems” (Malyarenko and Galbreath 2016, 120). 
Morale plummeted due to the loss of fighters, material, and faith 
in command. Expecting a full-scale Russian invasion, Ukrainian 
forces began to dig defensive positions. Poroshenkos government 
immediately sued for ceasefire. 

The Minsk Protocol-initiated a ceasefire on September 4-5 
had limited effect. As one top-level Ukrainian diplomat explained, 
several European allies warned the Ukrainian government that 
the protocol was a trap: by signing the document, Ukraine would 
accept the Russian framing of events. According to this source, 
the Ukrainian government pushed these countries to accept the 
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agreement - although it is fair to note that the same countries 
had earlier advised Ukraine to de-escalate the situation, lest it 
turn into war (Klimkin 2019). Many Ukrainian nationalists saw 
the Minsk Protocol as nothing short of treason, proving that 
Poroshenko was a traitor. These feelings were only strengthened 
as the government secretly passed a law on September 16 that 
granted amnesty to separatists and provided greater autonomy 
to eastern Ukraine (BBC News 2014e). After bleeding and dying 
to prevent the formation of separatist enclaves that could act as 
proxies for Russian interests, volunteers viewed allowing the sepa- 
ratists to choose their own leaders and set up their own police 
forces beyond government control as a failure. Too much suffer- 
ing had been endured and too many sacrifices made to allow this. 

With little trust between the parties and with the core issues 
of the conflict remaining unresolved, combatants on both sides 
believed their opponents simply used the truce to prepare for 
the next offensive. Russia nevertheless officially maintained that 
the conflict could only be resolved through implementation of 
the vaguely worded protocol - which bound both Ukraine and 
separatists. Following the ceasefire agreement, separatist territo- 
rial conquest would only increase Russian expenditure. The sub- 
sequent sieges of Ukrainian-held Donetsk and Luhansk airports, 
and especially the next major battle at Debaltseve, were under- 
taken in order to shorten the front line and ease separatist logis- 
tics. 

Debaltseve was another transport hub sandwiched between 
territory controlled by the DPR and LPR, and the easternmost area 
controlled by Ukraine. As separatist forces attacked the Ukrainian 
defenders of Debaltseve on January 22, a bus stop was shelled in 
the city of Donetsk, killing eight civilians. On laying a wreath at 
the site of the attack, Zakharchenko declared an offensive against 
Mariupol where no prisoners would be taken as "the best pos- 
sible monument to all our dead" (quoted in RFE/RL 2015). The 
immediate revenge came two days later after Russia deployed 
two rocket artillery batteries to separatist-controlled areas across 
the border. They joined separatist batteries and opened fire on 
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Mariupol in the morning of January 24. The hail of rockets killed 
30 and wounded over 90. The Russian MoD also seems to have 
been worried about discovery by the Organization for Security 
and Co-operation in Europe (OSCE), which prompted the hasty 
withdrawal of the Russian units back to Russia (Bellingcat 2018a). 
The attack constituted a mere show of strength, possibly because 
Russia prioritized the battle of Debaltseve. 

Separatist forces increasingly encircled Debaltseve, cutting off 
both the remaining civilians and the Ukrainian forces. Fighting 
continued during the next round of Minsk negotiations, resulting 
in a new ceasefire signed on February 12. Though the ceasefire 
began at midnight February 15, fighting continued as both sides 
sought to improve their positions. The encircled Ukrainian forces 
began to retreat three days later, leaving equipment and heavy 
weapons to separatists. Like at Ilovaisk, they soon came under 
decimating fire. 

The Ukrainian government, desperately holding territory 
against ever-greater odds, sought to downplay the casualties 
incurred in these clashes. Burzhua, for example, believed that 
Donetsk airport was held mainly for political reasons. The resolve 
of Ukrainian superhuman “cyborgs” against overwhelming force 
made great propaganda but came at a grave cost. Overall, he 
thought it was foolish to hold fast to territory that the opponent 
could easily encircle and subject to siege. 

The concentration of separatist forces in Debaltseve neverthe- 
less helped Ukrainians score a victory in Shyrokyne, from where 
separatists could shell Mariupol. Further Ukrainian offensives 
were thought futile. As several volunteers explained the situation 
after Ilovaisk, Russian military formations across the border made 
sure that when Ukrainians pushed too hard, the Russians simply 
pushed back. As a result, there was little the Ukrainians could do 
without external support that balanced the power discrepancy. 
Even the Ukrainian material capacity was exhausted, leaving the 
government and its military in a perilous situation. Poroshenko 
later said that at one point he was “down to one battalion,” and 
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that “90% of the negotiations in Minsk were simply about halting 
fire" in 2015 (Economist 2017). 

The battle of Debaltseve marked the end of the war of move- 
ment. While the defeats at the airports and Debaltseve were great, 
they were the result of long struggles rather than collapse, like in 
Ilovaisk six months earlier. This suggests that the Ukrainian forces 
had become stronger and better organized. Estimates suggest that 
their opponents included 3,500-6,500 Russian troops in August 
2014, and approximately 9,000 by the last week of February 2015 
(Sutyagin 2015, 4). Separatists nevertheless struggled to do more 
without overt Russian help, which was not forthcoming due to 
the reasonable expectation of Western intervention (Judah 2015, 
170). By subscribing to the Minsk Protocol, Russia also recog- 
nized Ukrainian territorial integrity. In 2015 the separatists even 
officially reduced their territorial claims (Wilson 2016, 634-35). 
Both sides withdrew most heavy weapons from the front lines, or 
at least hid them as best as they could from OSCE observers. This 
served to limit escalation and the intensity of the war. 

With belligerents digging in, the war began to resemble the 
trench warfare of the Western front in the First World War. Like a 
century earlier, the war in Donbas increasingly routinized and rit- 
ualized. Shots - typically artillery and sniper fire - were exchanged 
to vent frustration and keep opponents on the defensive rather 
than as a part of some greater strategy that promised an end, let 
alone a victory in the conflict. Mines and unexploded ordnance 
continued to pose threat to life and limb, both for belligerents and 
especially civilians. Both sides struggled to control force in order 
to prevent escalation of the steadily grinding conflict. As a result, 
the front lines became largely fixed. With the ceasefire provid- 
ing respite from fighting, both sides focused on creation and con- 
trol of force. The results were evident in June 2015 in Maryinka, 
where government forces countered an offensive by separatists 
frustrated by drawn-out negotiations. When Ukrainian forces in 
turn captured ground in the "gray zone" between warring parties, 
they described their successes as a “creeping offensive.” Such small 
tactical victories and the deaths of even single separatists were cel- 
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ebrated. But aside from boosting ailing moral among the troops, 
they had little strategic importance. The next section investigates 
the importance of the volunteer battalions. 


Use of Volunteer Force 


Volunteers were not only a force that spearheaded offensives 
against separatists but also focused on keeping separatism in 
check in the territory they captured. Even after making gains 
at Ilovaisk, separatists controlled only half of the territory they 
had initially held. It is unlikely that the government side could 
have stopped the spread of separatism, let alone made such gains 
without the volunteer battalions. The volunteers benefited from 
civil society support, exemplified by the way one Ukrainian aca- 
demic described how many of her colleagues could spend their 
evenings making camouflage nets early in the war in 2014. Bring- 
ing with them civilian knowledge and thinking, the decentralized 
volunteers also showed great capability for grassroots adaptation. 
Struggling with insufficient intelligence, for instance, volunteers 
acquired drones to alleviate the situation. 

All the volunteers interviewed pointed out the absence of clear 
Ukrainian strategy and the crudeness of Russian use of force in 
Donbas that questioned ideas about new and seemingly smarter 
Russian "hybrid" strategies. On the Ukrainian side the initial 
strategy of containment and force mobilization was followed by 
the pincer-shaped summer offensive. This strategy failed as soon 
as Russia denied Ukrainian control of the border region through 
its use of cross-border indirect fire. This indirect fire caused many 
casualties and supported the subsequent separatist counterattack 
that culminated in the Battle of Ilovaisk. Both sides relied more 
on brute force than clever stratagems or novel nonmilitary means. 
In order to protect the veneer of deniability, Russia had to limit 
its overt intervention in the conflict. Even so, with more artillery, 
better intelligence, and greater number of more capable and bet- 
ter equipped soldiers, Russia could in time push the combined 
Ukrainian forces back when necessary. 
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It is good to keep in mind the small scale of the fighting early 
in the war. As mentioned above, casualty rates remained relatively 
low until Ilovaisk. For Kazhan the war was a historic moment that 
he could not miss - not the kind of horrible tragedy war is often 
described as. Buddha explained how the volunteer battalions 
reminded him of Cossacks, as they provided “a rare opportunity 
in our time to go back to history, [to] become history.’ When it 
came to warfare, a common way to describe the overall atmos- 
phere was to compare it with post-apocalyptic computer games 
like Fallout and Stalker. With the majority of combat outside 
urban areas, most landscape was largely still. Yet there were always 
people around. Just when one expected it the least, an old woman 
carrying water would appear from nowhere, or an old man would 
cycle past like there was no war. Armed people moved among the 
trees - or perhaps this was just a figment of the imagination? 

Kazhans experience of the war appears by and large represent- 
ative. In his telling, fighting bore little resemblance to that por- 
trayed in movies. Because of advances in firepower, the regulative 
principle in this war was hiding. Technology - drones, optics, and 
radars that detected mobile phone signals - helped to some extent. 
Several volunteers were also exposed to text messages encouraging 
them to “stop fighting against the people of Donbas” and accusing 
them of being Nazis. Clearly, the opponent knew who the volun- 
teers were and where they were located. The elevation of hiding 
nevertheless meant that killing became very difficult. The major- 
ity of casualties were not caused in eye-to-eye battles. Because 
people are not robots, they have an instinct for self-preservation. 
This instinct often manifested as fear and caused firefights to be 
fought blindly. As soon as someone shot, everyone began to shoot 
wherever they thought the opponent might be. During the year he 
spent in the war, Kazhan is only certain of twice seeing the enemy. 
He believed that every single opponent killed in this war required 
1,000-10,000 bullets. 

Frustration too added its toll. When asked what he felt was the 
most surprising thing about the war, Sergey answered that there 
was only one surprising thing: “war is boring. It’s boring, boring, 
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boring. [There is a] short time of interesting act[ion]. The rest is 
boring.” Shooting - even at no particular target - became a way to 
decrease this boredom and to increase alertness. This, and likely 
fear, also explains Sergey’s earlier narrative about the battle with 
the unarmed hedgehog. The hiding, the invisibility, and the dis- 
tance of the enemy combined to make fighting some of the war 
an impersonal experience. And while Kazhan was afraid and felt 
his agency disappear because the opponent was trying to kill him, 
he understood the threat as a force of nature, not malign intent. 
As Sviatoslav pointed out, others nevertheless took matters more 
personally. 

Most volunteer battalion fighters only ever experienced combat 
a couple of times during the war. In this sense Kazhans experience 
is representative. There were exceptions, however. One volunteer 
battalion fighter interviewed - a machine gunner - claimed a few 
dozen kills, the closest from a distance of no more than 5 meters. 
On one occasion he participated in a daring mission to destroy 
enemy armored vehicles in a built-up area. Even he neverthe- 
less admitted that the vast majority of casualties in the war were 
caused by indirect fire, not small arms. 

The ambiguous status of the battalions made them more flexi- 
ble than regular army units. As Kazhan explained, in May 2014 the 
opportunities provided by the abstruse battalions were recognized 
by those frontline officers of the armed forces who sympathized 
with the volunteers and their aggressive ethos, but who could not 
take initiative without permission from above. With Kyiv seeking 
to de-escalate the situation after the ceasefire agreements, such 
orders were not forthcoming. Spotting good opportunities to act, 
the officers could contact Aidar. Not bound to the same extent 
to any chain of command, volunteer battalions could take offen- 
sive action against separatists on their own initiative. It was all 
the better if this resulted in a separatist counterattack, allowing 
the regular units to legitimately defend themselves. Provocation 
by volunteer battalions thus provided more flexibility while still 
allowing the frontline officers to deny responsibility for escalation 
and hostilities. Even if abhorred by some of the higher authorities, 
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volunteer battalions were therefore used as a flexible tool and a 
force multiplier. Local commanders discussed tactics with volun- 
teers and advocated that they, for instance, flank separatists. After 
contact was established and the enemy engaged, the army would 
join in, pounding the separatists. And if higher-ups asked what 
had happened, local commanders could shrug and blame the vol- 
unteers. The volunteers simultaneously continued to carry out the 
“dirty work” of a war that never was, discussed in the section on 
“police operations” above. 

These kinds of arrangements were not limited to early in the 
war but continued especially through Right Sector - the only 
volunteer group which refused incorporation into formal state 
structures. According to Buddha, his army unit was forbidden to 
shoot in an industrial zone but instead relied on a Right Sector 
unit stationed in the same area. Soldiers provided the volunteers 
either trophy guns or lent their own during operations. A recon- 
naissance platoon was occasionally subordinated to a Right Sec- 
tor commander who had superior knowledge of the terrain. And 
when Right Sector went on the offensive, the soldiers provided 
supporting fire with machine guns and grenade launchers. It was 
not surprising that local commanders often had good relations 
with volunteers, coordinated operations, and helped each other 
when possible. 

The Hospitaliers battalion offers another example of the con- 
tinued importance of volunteers. Early in the war, the medical 
capabilities of the Ukrainian side were catastrophic. Without 
training or equipment, hemorrhage was a common yet often pre- 
ventable cause of death. Recognizing this acute need, volunteers 
soon offered training and first aid kids to help with initial triage 
and care. Others went further and mobilized medical volunteer 
battalions to the front lines. While some of these battalions were 
staffed with medical professionals, the Hospitaliers accepted vol- 
unteers with limited or no previous medical training. Their con- 
tinued operation on the front lines even after the Russian invasion 
in 2022 became an ongoing reminder of how the state continued 
to rely on volunteer support. Once again, the lack of equipment 
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and antiquated regulations that forbade the use of modern equip- 
ment hindered the state provision of a crucial frontline function. 

While crucial early in the war, with time the importance of the 
volunteers diminished. As one Ukrainian soldier said of the vol- 
unteer battalions: “people need real heroes and beautiful stories. 
But you can't win the war by mere beautiful stories” (Chernyshev 
2015). And as argued earlier with the “police operations,” just like 
in all wars, behind the volunteers’ heroic reputation also lay sto- 
ries of an ugly kind. 

The gradual decrease of the volunteer battalions’ importance 
depended to large extent on material factors. For Clausewitz, the 
problem with people’s war was that such forces could not mass, 
as they would be annihilated by better organized regular forces 
(Heuser 2002). While this effectively happened at Ilovaisk, the 
situation was different from the one Clausewitz pictured. Clause- 
witz expected people in arms to fight defensively against an occu- 
pier. The situation in Donbas was more complex, as the volunteer 
battalions fought offensively to recapture terrain from separatists, 
who at least at times enjoyed some support from the local popula- 
tion. As Russia increasingly deployed heavy equipment and regu- 
lar forces, the volunteer battalions were effectively out-escalated. 
Or, as Dmitriy put it, “police couldnt have tanks or artil[l]ery;" 
and hence could not continue to wage the war once it intensified. 
What had been possible before with small and aggressive forces 
would work no more. The conflict thus transformed from one of 
motivation and will to one of material and mass (Sanders 2017). 
After Debaltseve, labor replaced heroism, as digging trenches and 
constructing shelters outdid combat action. With the armed forces 
taking charge, the volunteer battalions were officially withdrawn 
from the front lines in April 2015. Police operations in turn ended 
with the end of the ATO and the beginning of the military-led 
Joint Forces Operation in April 2018. 

The previous chapters have emphasized the importance of the 
political nature of the volunteer battalions. Aside from their polit- 
ical and military action, the volunteer battalions reputation in 
the east alone served to escalate the conflict. In fact, many volun- 
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teers claimed this escalation was nothing less than their primary 
goal. None of the combatants interviewed mentioned minimum 
force, elsewhere deemed central for curbing escalation. As Alpha 
explained, the volunteers’ use of force should be seen in context. 
Witnessing the actions of first the volunteers and then then the 
military up until 2017, he saw limited improvement in terms of 
leadership and training. The army was still hesitant to take risks, 
for instance when attempting to arrest separatists. This meant that 
risk was effectively transferred to the local population as the mili- 
tary resorted to overwhelming force, not least in the form of indi- 
rect fire. The result was “losing much support among a perhaps 
already skeptical local population” 


A Protracted War 


The war in Donbas was characterized by poor strategy, with bel- 
ligerents relying on brute force to capture territory. In the spring 
of 2015, the belligerents - militarily undefeated and disinclined 
to commence new offensives - were unwilling to compromise 
politically. The war thus reached an equilibrium. Without a strat- 
egy to resolve the conflict, belligerents adapted to a war with no 
end in sight (Freedman 2019). Amidst more common artillery 
and sniper fire, even other kinds of force were used; both sides 
engaged in targeted killings, but with insufficient evidence it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to assign guilt. Separatists typically 
pinned culpability for the deaths of their leaders on Ukrainian 
secret services, whereas Ukrainian officials were quick to sug- 
gest that rivaling separatists or their masters in Moscow were to 
blame. On the government side, assassinations first and foremost 
concerned Chechen volunteers. According to some Ukrainian 
military observers it was nevertheless impossible to rule out that 
these assassinations concerned Chechen politics or other issues 
not directly connected to the war in Donbas. 

While Ukraine was much stronger than the separatist peoples 
republics, Russian backing of the separatists still made Ukraine 
the weaker belligerent. This power asymmetry made it diffi- 
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cult for Ukraine to win the war through attrition. With greater 
resources, Russia could replace losses more easily than Ukraine. 
The resulting equilibrium shifted attention toward exhaustion 
and the moral dimension of war. This strategy was seen to favor 
Ukraine (Freedman 2015). Physical attrition and psychological 
exhaustion are default strategies when other strategies fail, and the 
main victims of attrition and exhaustion are often civilians (Eche- 
varria 2017, 42). Even if the intensity of the war decreased from its 
peak in 2014-15, perhaps six million people continued to reside 
in war-affected areas: two million in the government-controlled 
area, and four million in that controlled by the Russian-supported 
separatists. 

The hope was that if Ukraine had a greater interest in winning 
the war, perhaps it could exhaust its opponents by demonstrating 
its readiness to suffer. Some Ukrainians even expressed the hope 
that Russia would disintegrate, and in so doing cease to threaten 
Ukraine. This appeared little more than wishful thinking. A strat- 
egy of exhaustion was always unlikely to resolve the conflict as 
long as Russia continued to back the separatists. When asked, offi- 
cials in Kyiv commonly assumed that without Russian support, 
the separatist enclaves would fall within two weeks. But as long 
as this support continued, any Ukrainian offensive to change the 
status quo appeared a nonstarter. 

In the meantime, the ceasefires and the withdrawal of heavy 
weapons from the 472-kilometer line of contact resulted not only 
in the limitation of violence but also the urgency of war. Prior- 
itizing containing the conflict, Ukraine’s Western allies saw little 
merit in risking further escalation. Apart from the limited eco- 
nomic sanctions, Russia largely succeeded in shielding its citizens 
from the war through censorship, denials, and reliance on mer- 
cenaries, professionals, and volunteers. Ukrainian democracy in 
turn posed significant problems for waging a protracted war. With 
the war nearly invisible in most parts of Ukraine, the Poroshenko 
government may be commended for successfully cauterizing the 
war from society in a way that also allowed international invest- 
ment. As Anna explained, the fact that most Ukrainians could 
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continue their lives despite the ongoing war proved the success 
of the men and women defending the country. Poroshenko’s suc- 
cess may nevertheless have cost him his second presidential term. 
With an increasingly distant and invisible war in the east, doubts 
over its utility grew. While all the informants interviewed who 
participated in the war voted for Poroshenko in the second round 
of the presidential elections on April 21, 2019, he received a mere 
24.45 percent of all votes against Zelensky’s 73.2 percent. 

While the war was lauded for uniting Ukrainians (Pond 2017, 
144), support for the ongoing conflict became divisive during the 
2019 presidential elections. In a poll conducted three months into 
the presidency of Volodymyr Zelensky, 71.5 percent of Ukrain- 
ians felt a ceasefire constituted a priority (UNIAN 2019). While 
Zelensky had promised peace, he - like all the others who had sug- 
gested roadmaps to peace after 2015 (Miller 2017a) - found that it 
was difficult to establish due to resistance from both without and 
within. Commenting on the prospect of Zelensky acceding to hold- 
ing elections in separatist-controlled areas in October 2019, one 
civil society reformer explained that "peace is not whats needed 
the most now.’ At stake from the beginning of the war had been 
that autonomy of any region of Ukraine would unravel Ukrainian 
statehood. As the reformer put it, giving the now separatist-con- 
trolled areas autonomy and unparalleled say in national legislation 
would lead to a situation where they were “de facto controlled by 
Putin, funded by Ukrainian taxpayers, [and] largely influencing 
Ukrainian politics.” All things considered, he saw that the threat 
of this kind of peace was greater than the cost of continuing war; 
it was best "to stay fucking put? Many thus equated any move 
toward this kind of peace agreement to capitulation and surrender. 
Crossing these kinds of “red lines" would, according to a number 
of Ukrainian civil society organizations, "lead to political instabil- 
ity in our country and the deterioration of international relations" 
(Euromaidan Press 2019). As already noted, it was not uncommon 
to interpret this domestic political instability as a new revolution. 

From the Ukrainian perspective, the Minsk agreements had 
been signed under duress after the defeats at Ilovaisk and Debal- 
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tseve. Implementing the agreements would have equated to Rus- 
sian undermining of Ukrainian sovereignty. The Ukrainian posi- 
tion had since strengthened, and was poised to strengthen further 
with time. This created incentives for Ukraine to continue the 
low-intensity war (Sanders and Tuck 2020, 25-26, 30). The offi- 
cial policy of Western countries was that the Minsk agreements 
should be implemented. Yet considering that their implementa- 
tion threatened Ukrainian sovereignty, this was not forthcoming. 
In a diplomatic impasse and in the absence of a military solu- 
tion, some foreign diplomats and Ukrainians argued that Ukraine 
should focus on political reforms. Economic and political reforms 
would have contributed to greater prosperity, but also to a feeling 
that Ukraine was worth belonging to and risking life and limb 
for. This reflected Burzhuas view that Ukraine should strive to 
become the opposite of the increasingly authoritarian and illiberal 
Russia. This recalled the emphasis on the internal cohesion and 
external reputation formulated by George Kennan (1947) in his 
advocation of the containment of the Soviet Union at the outset 
of the Cold War. 

Ukraine could also have used reforms to win over "hearts and 
minds" of those who remained under separatist control through 
offering a better future. Reforms, however, required resources 
and painful decisions. While many reforms had been pushed 
through after the Maidan, this was not enough. In particular, ini- 
tiatives toward the government-controlled Donbas were wanting. 
The consequences became clear in some volunteer informants’ 
descriptions of how many civilians in government-controlled 
areas close to the front lines loathed the government. Contact 
with Ukrainians living in separatist-controlled areas suggested 
that support for separatists remained at least as divided. Despite 
the evidence like the poll results published in October 2019 that 
showed 80.5 percent of the people living in the occupied areas 
did not want to rejoin Ukraine (Kasianenko 2020), some of those 
interviewed continued to maintain the official line, and saw 
separatists as Russian proxies, and the civilians in what are offi- 
cially known as “non-government-controlled areas" as Russian 
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hostages. With little agency, they were perceived to possess lit- 
tle power to determine their fates. A few informants nevertheless 
expressed a nagging doubt about genuine support for separatism 
in Donbas. And the longer the separation lasted, the greater the 
differences between the people in Donbas and the rest of Ukraine 
were expected to become. 

In addition to resistance from within, Russia did little to help 
Zelensky. While the Russian involvement and support for the 
separatists was obvious to all parties, the Minsk agreements nei- 
ther mentioned Russia nor demanded anything from the country 
when it came to their implementation. To make matters worse, 
the ambiguous nature of the agreement meant that the phasing of 
implementing the accords was interpreted differently by Ukraine 
and Russia. Little progress was achieved. While the intensity of 
the war greatly decreased, even a ceasefire remained unattain- 
able. Ultimately, neither Putin nor Zelensky were willing to risk 
the potentially heavy political costs associated with compromise. 
Without a compromise, the war continued (Sanders and Tuck 
2020, 32-33; see also Arel and Driscoll 2023; Atland 2020). 

The problem was that while Ukraine learned to live with the 
status quo, Russian dissatisfaction with it grew over time. In 2014 
Russia had sought to gain much with little by destabilizing Ukraine 
to extract political concessions from the new post-Maidan rulers 
in Kyiv. This opportunistic strategy ran aground because Russia 
had overestimated the support for separatism in eastern Ukraine 
and underestimated the resistance in the rest of Ukraine. While 
the continued war made Ukrainian membership of the European 
Union and NATO a distant prospect, the Russian aggression had 
nevertheless pushed Ukraine onto a trajectory toward the West. 
What little remained of Russian influence depended on the imple- 
mentation of the Minsk agreements (Kofman et al. 2017, 70-71). 
In Anna Matveevas account, Moscow kept the lawless and corrupt 
separatist entities afloat financially, but never attempted to make 
them viable as it was hoped that Ukraine would pay for recon- 
struction after the implementation of the accords. Poroshenkos 
blockade in 2017 that was instigated by volunteers caused sepa- 
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ratists to rely more on trading with Russia. The Russian decision 
to begin granting passports to inhabitants of the DPR and LPR in 
2019 also allowed them to freely migrate to Russia. Kyiv's decision 
to restrict cross-border traffic because of COVID-19 cut most 
social interaction between Ukraine and the people's republics. AII 
this threatened the viability of the entities, both as socio-economic 
and political units as well as means Russia could employ to regain 
the political leverage it had lost in Ukraine in 2014. When Rus- 
sian decision-makers increasingly began to perceive the Minsk 
agreements and discussions with Kyiv as a dead end in 2021, they 
sought to further integrate the people's republics into Russia (Mat- 
veeva 2022). Russia finally dealt a death blow to the Minsk agree- 
ments on February 21, 2022, when it recognized the DPR and LPR 
as independent states. 

The Russian decision to invade Ukraine three days later can 
in part be explained as a failure of Russian strategy in respect 
of Ukraine since November 2013, when it blackmailed Yanuko- 
vych to abandon the association agreement negotiations with the 
European Union. It was Russian action that pushed Ukraine onto 
a westward trajectory. Lacking other means to rectify the situa- 
tion Russian decision-makers had caused with their opportunis- 
tic strategy over the years, in 2022 Russia neglected the Ukrain- 
ian spirit of resistance and resorted to the largest use of force in 
Europe since the Second World War. 


CHAPTER 7 


Creation, Control, and Use of Force 
in the 2022 War 


The decision of Vladimir Putin - as the decision must ultimately 
have been in an increasingly autocratic Russia - to invade Ukraine 
in February 2022 must be understood to follow the eight years of 
opportunistic Russian strategy in respect of its neighbor. While 
the quick decision to invade and annex Crimea had been success- 
ful, similar positive outcomes did not follow in subsequent Rus- 
sian operations in Donbas. There the war dragged on for years, 
with little more benefit for Russia than the prospect of keeping 
Ukraine out of the European Union and NATO because of an 
unresolved territorial conflict. These gains came with a cost in 
Ukraine, where Russia was increasingly perceived with hostility. 
Views of Russia as a threat also strengthened elsewhere in Europe. 

This chapter begins with an investigation of the reasons why 
Russia escalated the war in Donbas into a full-scale invasion in 
February 2022. The rest of the chapter then applies the frame- 
work of creation, control, and use of force to investigate the Rus- 
sian invasion from February 2022 until October 2023. The sur- 
prising result is that Russia appears to have struggled with many 
of the issues Ukraine tackled in 2014-15. This suggests that the 
Ukrainian Spirit of 2014 has endured, now manifested as a spirit 
of Ukrainian resistance, strengthened to a nationwide phenom- 
enon because of the invasion (Onuch and Hale 2022; Wilson 
2023). Even further, Ukrainian military reforms appear to have 
been more successful than previously thought. That said, there 
are some indications that volunteers played an important part in 
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saving Ukraine again in the first days and weeks of the war. Volun- 
teers nevertheless also played into the Russian propaganda, where 
volunteer “nationalist battalions” like Azov were used to justify 
the Russian invasion. 

The 2022 invasion additionally raised the question of who 
exactly constituted a volunteer. This was brought up by several 
former volunteer battalion fighters, who rather described them- 
selves as “veterans” or “professionals,” especially if they had served 
in the military or state security services. While volunteers early 
on were those who sought to join the war of their own volition, 
the growing state control and top-down mobilization of force nar- 
rowed the opportunities for volunteering. 


Why Did Russia Invade in 2022? 


Why did Putin then decide to drastically escalate the war in 
Ukraine with his invasion in February 2022, which he claimed 
was "to protect” people in Donbas? Three immediate explanations 
emerge: resolving his conflict with Ukraine once and for all, the 
affirmation of Russia's international status as a great power, and 
Russian domestic politics. 

Beginning with resolving the unfinished business with 
Ukraine, it remains unclear whether Putin really believes that 
Russians, Ukrainians, and Belarusians constitute a single people 
- and as a consequence, that Ukraine is not a “real” country and 
that Ukrainians who “refuse to admit they are Russians" are Nazis 
(Hill and Stent 2022, 113-14). Russia had nevertheless become a 
hostage of its own nation-building projects in the so-called peo- 
ples republics. Initially, the Russian-curated processes were vague 
about "the people" of Donbas for the sake of enabling their rein- 
tegration into Ukraine. In 2021 the people in Donbas began to 
be portrayed as Russians, their goal as returning to the Russian 
sphere (Kiryukhin 2023). 

After subjugating the Belarusian president Alexander 
Lukashenko in 2020 after mass protests erupted amid allega- 
tions of widespread electoral fraud, Russian attention shifted to 
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Ukraine. Hopes of a diplomatic solution had faded after Zelensky 
refused to make concessions about Crimea and Donbas. Despite 
Russian attempts, these occupied areas were not internationally 
recognized. Neither had they become a Trojan horse Russia could 
use to exert a veto right in Ukrainian domestic and foreign pol- 
icy. While Russia never really invested in the reconstruction of 
Donbas, the economic strain of these increasingly depopulating 
regions without any obvious strategic value for regaining influ- 
ence in Ukrainian affairs was considerable. 

Ultimately, the decision to invade Ukraine can be interpreted 
as Russian weakness. Despite all the talk in Russia and especially 
abroad about Russian strategies of “hybrid” warfare, Russia had 
to rely on blunt military means to obstruct Ukraine's path toward 
the West - a trajectory Russian opportunism in 2013-14 had 
launched Ukraine onto. 

Secondly, on a higher level of analysis, a quick and successful 
invasion of Ukraine could have served as a means of affirming 
Russias international status as a great power. The one hundredth 
anniversary of the formation of the Soviet Union was in December 
2022, a reminder of the previous Russian rise to superpower sta- 
tus on a par with the United States and China. Perhaps a Russian 
demonstration of its military might would have deterred the West 
from further NATO expansion as demanded by Russia in Decem- 
ber 2021. Tensions in Europe would in any case have increased. 

Domestic politics offer the final explanation for Putin's deci- 
sion to invade Ukraine. Putin lacked any apparent heir to his pres- 
idency and was facing elections in March 2024. After his popular- 
ity skyrocketed following the invasion and annexation of Crimea 
in 2014, he may have reasonably expected the same to happen 
with a swift and decisive "special military operation" (SMO) in 
Ukraine (Greene and Robertson 2022). It is also possible that Rus- 
sian elites perceived the democratization of Ukraine as a threat. If 
democracy was possible in Ukraine, then why not in Russia (Ges- 
sen 2018)? 

War is nevertheless always a gamble. A limited operation con- 
ducted by the Russian military against Ukraine that did not inter- 
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fere much with Russian society might have been welcomed by 
Russians (Baekken 2021). A large-scale war, on the other hand, 
would almost inevitably affect large swathes of society and thus 
break the Russian social contract where the elite expected soci- 
ety to be apathetic about politics in exchange for being able to 
enjoy improving welfare. Domestic political costs thus explain 
why Putin refrained from calling the war a war, and why after ini- 
tial losses he dithered over mobilizing new forces until September, 
long after it had become clear that Russia would not achieve its 
original objectives through a more limited war. 

To be fair, with the benefit of hindsight, everyone was to an 
extent surprised with the Russian invasion and its immediate 
aftermath. It appears that both Ukraine and Europe were sur- 
prised if not by the invasion itself, then at least by its scale. As a 
result, Ukraine failed to mobilize its forces (Harris et al. 2022). 
Secondly, after the invasion, it was not just Russia but even some 
observers in the United States and Europe that expected Kyiv to 
fall to the invading forces within a few days. This underestima- 
tion of Ukraine and Ukrainians warrants an amendment of Sun 
Tzu's (2012, 12) famous maxim about the importance of knowing 
your enemy and yourself as well as understanding your friends. 
It appeared that it was not only Russians but also Ukraines allies 
who had neglected the study of Ukraine after 2014. Thirdly, pun- 
dits and policymakers outside Ukraine had overestimated Russian 
military capability (Renz 2023). As with those of their Ukrainian 
counterparts, even the Russian capabilities could only be judged 
when first put to use (Dalsjó, Jonsson, and Norberg 2022). And 
when used, military power must be considered in relation to 
that of the opponent - in this case Ukraine. Finally, as Ukrain- 
ians exhausted Russian plans, the hope of presenting the United 
States and Europe with a fait accompli failed. Russia had likely 
hoped to avoid any, or at least a strong, response from the West. 
It had amassed a war chest of $650 billion that would be used to 
weather economic sanctions - which were in any case expected 
to be weak due to European dependency on Russian energy. Rus- 
sia was surprised when it was almost immediately targeted with 
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unprecedented sanctions, had over 1,000 international companies 
promise to leave its markets, and saw Ukraine provided with the 
means to continue defending itself. All this deepened the imbal- 
ance between the high Russian aims and the means used to pursue 
them. 


Creation of Force 


The Russian hope seems to have been a quick victory in a limited 
manner that would have few adverse effects on Russian society. 
Here Russia could rely on the sheer size of its military and espe- 
cially its material superiority compared to Ukraine. The Ukrain- 
ian resistance, however, extinguished these hopes during the first 
days of the invasion. After Russia refused to admit defeat, the war 
became protracted and expanded. 

Even if Ukraine had not mobilized its forces before the inva- 
sion, it could draw on an estimated 400,000-500,000 combat 
veterans, including those who had served in the volunteer bat- 
talions. Ukrainian decision-makers had made some small - many 
would claim inadequate - efforts toward organizing the territorial 
defense. Luckily, the volunteer battalions served as an example of 
what motivated volunteers could achieve. The armed forces' expe- 
rience with them also offered lessons for dealing with volunteers 
through integration, and the volunteers a model of national resist- 
ance. Within two days of the invasion, 50,000 Ukrainians had 
joined the territorial defense. By May 2022 that number had more 
than doubled to 110,000, alongside 700 volunteer organizations 
comprising around 70,000 people (ArmyINFORM 2022). 

Despite simplified joining procedures, only a few of the volun- 
teers describe a smooth mobilization. Sergey was woken up by a 
call from his commander at 5 a.m. on the day of the invasion. Two 
hours later he had joined his unit, which was already heading to 
meet invading tanks with anti-tank guided missiles. Meanwhile, 
Buddha - the veteran who had served in the ATO as a conscript 
- described how some veterans were called by their former units 
for refresher training before the Russian invasion. After the inva- 
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sion there were two kinds of enlistment centers: the army ones 
for those with past military service and the territorial defense for 
those without. Buddha and other veterans who approached the 
latter were sent to the army centers - which in several cases turned 
them down as there were no vacancies in their assigned units. 
Buddhas solution was to move to another region, register himself 
as an internally displaced person and then wait for three weeks 
before a new unit could mobilize him. Some others could just call 
their old buddies and join their units without formal processes. 

Those like Kazhan who lacked official military experience 
mobilized to territorial defense to meet the invasion. Others like 
Burzhua who had reason to believe that they would not pass med- 
ical tests did not even try to join the lines at enlistment centers. 
They had been expecting a large-scale invasion since 2015 and 
built and maintained networks with others with shared determi- 
nation both online and offline. After the invasion they formed, if 
not “pals’ battalions,” then “pals’ squads” of people not necessar- 
ily united by their socio-economic background or political views, 
but rather by their experiences from different volunteer battalions 
in 2014-15 and a determination to defend Ukraine from Russia. 
Sergey stands out as he mobilized together with "the old crew" 
consisting of his comrades from the Donbas war, and then the 
special police. 

Many early volunteers had packed their gear long before the 
Russian tanks crossed the border in the early hours of Febru- 
ary 24. They came with their own small arms, helmets, vests, and 
armor plates, but also initiated crowdfunding efforts to procure 
vehicles and equipment, often on social media. When provided 
with anti-tank weapons, the volunteers helped professional sol- 
diers stop approaching Russian columns. Ukrainian authorities 
also began to hastily provide assault rifles to citizens to discourage 
Ukrainian elites from collaborating with the invaders and to raise 
the cost of Russian occupation. Most male Ukrainians aged 18-60 
were subjected to a general mobilization and banned from leav- 
ing the country. As several said, the fact that they had nowhere to 
run to only increased their motivation to fight. And when their 
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families left, victory became the only way for them to reunite with 
their nearest and dearest. 

The force strength of the Ukrainian military multiplied in 
quick order. Especially in the early days after the invasion, the 
depth and breadth of the Ukrainian volunteer spirit gave a huge 
morale boost to the Ukrainian side. Many volunteers claim that 
they only began to trust Zelensky on the day of the invasion when 
he did not run but stayed to lead the defense of Ukraine. Even 
when the situation looked dire and when outside states were still 
gauging whether Kyiv would stand long enough for them to begin 
supplying Ukrainians with military means, there were many more 
willing to take to arms than there were arms and means to supply 
them. Sergey's one battalion soon swelled to three, as every mem- 
ber came with two other volunteers. 

While cohesion was high, the state could nevertheless only 
provide the bare minimum of equipment to volunteers — often 
just assault rifles from the 1960s or 1970s and perhaps four clips 
of ammunition. The remaining kit the volunteers had to find and 
finance on their own, or through civilian volunteers. The out- 
come was uneven. Just like in 2014, at least one territorial defense 
group in Kyiv operated a Maxim gun first introduced in 1910, 
while units close to Lviv possessed expensive night vision equip- 
ment not always available to frontline units. Early in the war some 
volunteer units appeared more self-sufficient than their military 
equivalents, who depended on centralized logistics. A year into 
the war many military units had established long-standing ties 
with volunteers, who supported only these units. With central- 
ized logistics and private purchases from salaries, military units’ 
supply became supreme. 

To remedy logistics issues, a war economy based on barter 
became widespread. Items - including both trophies captured 
from Russians and varied military assistance from abroad - were 
traded according to need, and without involving money. Sergey 
called barter "our style of war? Barter was an understandable solu- 
tion to a potluck logistical situation, which in particular affected 
volunteer units who had to rely on trophies. 
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General mobilization was also criticized overall as a clumsy 
relic from Soviet times. Even mobilizing authorities told some 
Ukrainians that without previous military experience they would 
better serve Ukraine by focusing on business and supporting the 
armed forces financially. Zelensky’s early decision to increase the 
average military salary sevenfold to 100,000 hryvnia (around 
$2,700) per month was meant to show society's support for those 
defending it. Within a year, the increase was described as unsus- 
tainable populism after salaries threatened to consume half of 
Ukraine's budget. In February 2023 the government cut bonuses 
for “combat tasks,” but this caused outrage. In late June parliament 
reinstated the payments, but without addressing how they would 
be funded (Morenets 2023). 

Volunteers again surprised with their high motivation. Like in 
2014-15, they also came with demands. They criticized sovok and 
wanted looser discipline and opportunities for mission command. 
Yet, as their name suggests, the territorial defense units were orig- 
inally meant to free up regular formations from protecting critical 
infrastructure and maintaining civilian order. Like militia in other 
wars, many volunteered primarily to defend their own homes. As 
a military spokesperson (quoted in Ponomarenko 2022) promised 
in January 2022, territorial defense “personnel will serve near their 
homes and essentially defend their hometowns? The role of the 
territorial defense nevertheless soon expanded. As Russian forces 
retreated from the Kyiv region in March and April to refocus their 
efforts on Donbas, territorial defense units followed. Initially, the 
territorial defense formed “a second line” behind regular forces. 
With the Ukrainian casualties mounting during the summer, ter- 
ritorial defense was increasingly deployed to plug holes in the 
front lines. Territorial defense was typically lightly equipped and 
possessed limited training. Toward the fall and winter, they would 
go on the offensive. This tested the morale of troops who had 
initially signed up for local tasks. Aside from territorial defense, 
instructions were provided for resisting occupation through parti- 
san warfare. While Ukraine and some of its supporters continued 
to emphasize partisan action in occupied areas, it remains unclear 
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to what extent these actions were in fact conducted by Ukrainian 
special forces, not volunteers. Despite some initial assessments, 
no insurgencies were witnessed in Russian-occupied areas. 

Within a year Ukraine had exhausted its supply of volunteers. 
Like their enemies in Russia, they too ultimately resorted to 
mobilizing new forces from the streets. Some who expected to be 
drafted “volunteered” to units they hoped were better in terms of 
leadership, equipment, and tasks, and hence improved chances of 
survival. Tosya even considered joining a volunteer unit herself to 
keep her better-earning and ailing husband safe as she expected 
her chances of deployment behind the frontlines to be greater 
than his. Ultimately, she decided against volunteering because this 
would have been unfair to drafted men, impossible to explain to 
their young child, and “just plain scary? 

In January 2023 Zelensky signed legislation that raised the max- 
imum punishment for desertion to 12 years in prison. In April it 
was revealed that during the war the military draft chief in Odesa 
had bought property worth millions of euro in Spain. He was dis- 
missed two months later (Tkach and Mazurenko 2023). Several 
frontline soldiers explained that corrupt officials demanded bribes 
from Ukrainians who did not want to be mobilized. This kind of 
profiteering was demoralizing, as was the government's slowness 
in dealing with it. Corruption also raised doubts about the will- 
ingness of society to defend itself. Burzhua for one described his 
Facebook feed as a “non-stop obituary,’ while others continued 
their lives as if no war existed. The resulting segregation between 
those fighting the war and those who sought to avoid doing so was 
even deemed to erode the military from within as those with the 
means to shield themselves from mobilization were replaced by 
the dregs. To make matters worse, by mid-2023 fresh Ukrainian 
troops continued to arrive at the front lines without even the most 
basic soldiering skills. 

Finally, Ukraine called for foreign volunteers to join the newly 
established International Legion for the Defense of Ukraine, an 
umbrella for various units with foreigners in them. This time 
around, the process was government-led and volunteers were 
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screened more thoroughly to weed out those without immediate 
military value, although this seems to have mainly concerned those 
volunteering for the first time. The foreign volunteers interviewed 
who returned to the front lines in 2022 all bypassed this process as 
they joined their old units through personal contacts established 
during their earlier time in Ukraine. Aside from greater interna- 
tional media attention, Ukrainian informants described that for- 
eign volunteers were typically operating together with Ukraini- 
ans. Aside from their nationality and the fact that they could leave 
when they wanted, they were considered little different from the 
rest of the forces on the Ukrainian side. 

The bulk of the international support to Ukraine focused on 
assisting in its creation of force while obstructing that of Rus- 
sia. After a few days of hesitation to see if Ukraine would sur- 
vive the Russian onslaught, Western military assistance began to 
flow into Ukraine. The initial assistance focused on what were 
called “defensive” capabilities, especially easily transportable and 
usable anti-tank and anti-air weapons. Western economic sanc- 
tions against Russia sought to decrease European dependence on 
Russian energy and to cripple the Russian war machine through 
weakened economy and directed technology sanctions. 

Ukraine's foreign - mainly Western - backers wanted to sup- 
port Ukraine but also to stay out of the war. From the perspective 
of Ukraine, these aims were to an extent contradictory. The sec- 
ond aim immediately resulted in so-called red lines which exter- 
nal backers were unwilling to cross in terms of military assistance. 
Facing a much stronger opponent, Ukraine relied on its foreign 
backers to counter greater Russian quantity with better quality - 
even if Ukraine obtained many more armored vehicles and quan- 
tities of ammunition and equipment as trophies from fleeing Rus- 
sian forces than it did from its foreign backers. 

Munitions - which Ukraine was unable to produce in anywhere 
near the amounts required by an industrial-scale war (Grant 
2019) - offer one example. Already by May, Ukrainian artillerists 
were running out of 152 mm rounds for its Soviet-made artillery 
systems. The solution was to provide Ukraine with Western artil- 
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lery systems that used more readily available 155 mm rounds. The 
intensity of the war nevertheless wore out artillery barrels. On the 
most intense days of fighting, Ukrainians were reportedly firing up 
to 7,000 artillery rounds, or almost half of what the United States 
could produce in a month (Erlanger and Jakes 2022). Besides 
matériel, Ukrainian forces were increasingly provided intelligence 
and training to the extent that the Western strategy during the 
war could be described as keeping the Ukrainian administration 
afloat financially and Ukrainians warm and fed, while arming and 
reforming the Ukrainian military. 

Russia, as noted, had sought a quick victory with limited means 
and without involving Russian society, which might find a pro- 
tracted war unwelcome. The immediate effect was that the forces 
Russia could employ were contract soldiers and press-ganged 
fighters from the separatist DPR and LPR, as the conscripts who 
had participated in the invasion were reportedly withdrawn 
after their participation was criticized in Russia two weeks into 
the action (Reuters 2022). When Ukrainian resistance thwarted 
the initial Russian plans, Russian authorities increased salaries, 
tasked regional officials with mobilizing “volunteer battalions,” 
and outsourced warfare to mercenaries from Wagner and other 
companies. While the rumors that Russia sought to bring Syrian 
and Afghan fighters to Ukraine never materialized, Russian state- 
owned businesses like Gazprom and oligarchs mobilized their 
own fighting units to the war (Kossov 2023). 

These measures did not solve the Russian lack of manpower. 
The mounting casualties had disproportionally affected elite units 
in the early stages of the war, and overall complicated reconsti- 
tuting force. By July 2022 Russian forces were relying on their 
material superiority when fighting grinding battles of attrition in 
Luhansk - which it wrested from Ukrainian forces despite the lat- 
ters dogged resistance. The cost of this victory was nevertheless 
so excruciating that no further gains were forthcoming. Superior 
manpower allowed Ukrainians to seize the initiative and go on 
the offensive, forcing the Russian forces to retreat. By September 
Putins announcement of escalating the war proved that his hopes 
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of a limited conflict had failed. The escalation came in the form 
of annexation of a further four regions of Ukraine and a “partial” 
mobilization in Russia. While most Russians had probably been 
able to continue their lives without being greatly affected by the 
conflict, the mobilization of approximately 300,000 new troops 
spelled an end to ignorance. The state had tried to ensure that the 
Russian population would not be interested in the war, but now 
the war became interested in them. The mobilized forces incurred 
a domestic political risk decision-makers had sought to avoid. A 
Band-Aid came in the form of the Wagner company, which was 
allowed to offer amnesty to Russian prisoners in exchange for six 
months of warfare in Ukraine. 

The overestimation of the Russian military was hardly limited 
to insufficient manpower; the Russians also suffered from poor 
equipment, leadership, and morale. Beginning with equipment, 
the invading Russian forces were dogged with secrecy and opti- 
mistic assessments and had only been provided with a few days’ 
worth of food, water, and fuel. Even though Russia could draw 
on large stockpiles of arms and ammunition, it began to invest 
in producing more. The hope was that even with the excruciat- 
ing costs of war, the Russian command economy would churn out 
more arms and ammunition than its liberal counterparts in the 
countries which supported Ukraine. 

Russia nevertheless appeared to struggle with arming, equip- 
ping, and supplying its forces. Unprepared for a long war, 
inadequate Russian logistics limited their operations. Like the 
Ukrainian volunteer battalions in Donbas, Russian units felt 
neglected by their authorities. They too had to learn how to rely 
on crowdsourcing and civilian support to acquire equipment and 
necessary supplies. Lessons were sought and copied from Ukraine 
- where crowdsourcing internationalized to an unprecedented 
extent. 

Whereas the Russian regulars had been able to outperform and 
outgun their Ukrainian adversaries in Ilovaisk and Debaltseve, 
the situation now appeared reversed. Poor leadership, planning, 
and training led to high casualty rates. Whereas the volunteer bat- 
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talions and now the Ukrainian territorial defenders could draw 
on a strong ideology in the form of patriotism, the Russian forces 
struggled with morale. As Burzhua described, the Ukrainian 
forces who met Russian invaders in February 2022 were “ragtag.” 
Toward the end of 2022 they had developed into a much more 
professional force with superior determination. By mid-2023 sev- 
eral territorial defense units sought integration into the regular 
military in order to receive heavier equipment like armored vehi- 
cles. By then, many more of the initial Ukrainian volunteers had 
become casualties of war. 

Russia in turned aimed to stabilize the front lines through the 
deployment of vast numbers of varyingly trained and equipped 
newly mobilized forces, prisoners, and contractors. Just as 
Ukraine received external material support, Russia too sought 
foreign partners to replenish its munitions and to bypass directed 
technology sanctions. 


Control of Force 


Within days of the invasion, the Russian military realized that 
effective coordination was impossible without control. The ini- 
tial campaign plan saw four military districts focus on their 
own fronts, effectively independently waging their own wars in 
Ukraine (Ripley 2022). This failure to subordinate forces under 
a single command was suboptimal for a coherent campaign. The 
situation was only remedied in October 2022 when Sergey Suro- 
vikin, the commander of the Russian southern front, became the 
overall commander of the Russian forces in Ukraine. His task 
was nevertheless not helped by the way the Wagner company had 
acquired its own section of the front line in Donetsk, which its 
owner Yevgeny Prigozhin employed for his own domestic political 
agendas. Wagner had first emerged early in the war in Donbas but 
assumed a much greater role after the invasion in 2022 because 
of Russian issues with manpower. Wagner contributed greatly to 
the only significant Russian conquest during its spring offensive 
in 2023, the capture of the city of Bakhmut in May. In mid-June 
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2023 Prigozhins brief mutiny in Russia laid bare the importance 
of control of force. To make matters worse, he had by then pub- 
licly questioned Putin's justification of the war. After cutting a deal 
with Putin, Prigozhin died in August 2023 in a suspicious airplane 
accident in Russia. Earlier in the spring, the extent of control and 
coordination of the Chechen forces of Ramzan Kadyrov had been 
similarly ambiguous. Even the Rosgvardia, the Russian National 
Guard, performed in a lackluster manner. By May 2022 at least 
127 of its officers had been fired for refusing to follow orders in 
Ukraine - which in the absence of a declaration of war they felt 
might be illegal (Loh 2022). Following the mass mobilization of 
around 300,000 of its citizens in September- October and accusa- 
tions of poor equipment and training, Russian authorities had to 
resort to arresting and charging those who criticized or refused to 
comply with orders to go to Ukraine. The arrests were often made 
in front of whole units to intimidate others to conform. 

When Russian forces began to withdraw from the Kyiv region 
in late March 2022, a series of war crimes began to be uncovered 
in previously occupied areas, most famously in the city of Bucha. 
During the early days of the war, several Ukrainian journalists 
and civil society reformers told of being called by the SBU, who 
encouraged them to leave the country to avoid capture and execu- 
tion by Russian occupants. Later reports tell of detained, tortured, 
and murdered volunteer battalion fighters and other veterans in 
occupied areas (Tondo and Mamo 2023). Terror raised the ques- 
tion of the extent to which such atrocities were strategic and 
planned to counter Ukrainian resistance, a result of failed control 
of force, or simply an inevitable consequence of the dehumaniza- 
tion of Ukrainians. 

The terror caused national and international outcry. In Ukraine 
the war crimes fed into greater resistance. While the war was a 
horrible thing, the true face of the brutal Russian occupation was 
now deemed a worse alternative. Internationally, the red lines that 
had limited external assistance to Ukraine shifted considerably, 
making room for much more extensive support. And while some 
Ukrainians may have initially welcomed Russian forces, it is diffi- 
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cult to see how Russian terror contributed to winning “hearts and 
minds” in the areas they occupied. 

Ukraine's dependency on external support also meant that it 
had to be mindful of the control of force. As noted, these backers 
imagined red lines and expected Ukraine to refrain from cross- 
ing them. For instance, attacks on Russian territory were frowned 
upon. Despite repeated pleas, it took time before long-distance 
missiles and Western fighter planes were provided to Ukraine. 
When long-distance weapons did begin to be delivered, they 
came with the condition that they would not be used for cross- 
border attacks. Ultimately, from the start, the war was fought in 
the shadow of nuclear weapons. This meant that neither Ukraine's 
foreign backers nor Russia wanted it to escalate from Ukraine. 
Ukrainians would thus constitute the main victims of the war. 

Ukraine’s dependency on foreign assistance also meant that it 
was expected to uphold a moral high ground. While Ukraine's sit- 
uation was morally just and straightforward from the perspective 
of international law — it was defending itself against an illegal and 
increasingly brutal Russian invasion - it was far more vulnerable 
to accusations of war crimes than its Russian opponents. This was, 
for instance, visible in the outcry prompted by an Amnesty Inter- 
national (2022) press release, which some interpreted as placing 
potential Ukrainian war crimes on an equal footing with those 
committed by Russia. A just war had to be fought in a just manner. 
Ukraine had to be better than its opponent. In the end, upholding 
the moral high ground again depended on control of force. 

Several interviewees criticized both Poroshenko and Zelensky 
for their failure to prepare the military and the Ukrainian people 
for major war. Ukraines ability to defend itself against the Russian 
onslaught nevertheless speaks volumes about the military reforms 
carried out after 2014. Ukraine had combined adaptability and 
NATO doctrine with mass within its financial limitations (Sand- 
ers 2023), at least on occasion going against the wishes of its sup- 
porters. While the law “On fundamentals of national resistance" 
was in place, the practical question of raising and training reserves 
had nevertheless not been resolved by the time Russia invaded. 
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Absent trained reserves, integration became an issue when 
volunteers flocked to resist the Russian invasion. An immediate 
problem was the fact that by the time of the invasion the Ukrain- 
ian politicians had not necessarily won over the volunteers. Many 
remained deeply skeptical about Zelensky. The appointment of 
Valerii Zaluzhnyi as the commander in chief of the armed forces 
of Ukraine in July 2021 had helped, as he was deemed a “Ukrain- 
ian” general in contrast to the “Soviet” generals of the previous 
generation. Sergey approvingly described Zaluzhnyi as being “like 
a volunteer": he too “hated and sought to eliminate sovok.” In mid- 
2022 Burzhua claimed that Zaluzhnyi had so far done “everything 
right” in the war, yet later warned about the dangers of adula- 
tion and personality cults. Ultimately, even the sheer intensity of 
the war helped integration. As Burzhua claimed in March 2022, 
the early days of the war were chaotic, especially with territorial 
defense fighters headed toward the invading Russians. The inten- 
sity of the war nevertheless made, if not control, then at least coor- 
dination of force crucial. The alternative was “friendly fire guar- 
anteed ... [and a] faster way to be put down by our own? 

Even with reforms, there were still several ways to manage 
integration. In a repetition of 2014, the state was unprepared 
to manage volunteers seeking the quickest way to engage Rus- 
sian invaders. Burzhua’ self-organized drone squad was initially 
associated with a group of Ukrainian special forces, before being 
invited into a special police unit. They received their badges but 
were later required to take online courses about policing. The 
Azov-associated Kraken Regiment was subordinated to the MoD, 
not the armed forces (Kunkle and Korolchuk 2022), while the 
various foreign volunteer units of the International Legion were 
divided between the MoD and the armed forces. By the summer, 
even Right Sector units that had resisted control since 2014 were 
integrated into the army as special forces units in a manner that 
allowed them to retain their more freewheeling command culture 
(Krylenko and Mazyliuk 2022). 

While these kinds of heterogenous command arrangements 
allowed for vibrant militias to be combined with regular military, 
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the arrangement again depended on a meeting of minds between 
the forces. This common purpose was provided by a common 
definition of the problem as Russian invasion. The command 
arrangements were often regarded as loose. For instance, Burzhua 
again described his squad as privateers, or as “war freelancers,” 
despite formally belonging to the Ukrainian police. In comparison 
to 2014-15, the Ukrainian state was more organized in a way that 
limited the size of volunteer groups. These kinds of small groups 
were ready to submit themselves voluntarily to more risk than the 
professional military - but only when they got to decide when and 
where. In Burzhuas telling, the official police status of his squad 
had little effect, as they operated almost completely unofficially. 
When arriving on a new frontline location, they contacted the bri- 
gades and battalions, introduced themselves and their capabilities, 
and left their contact information. Coordination between various 
units was horizontal and often done between individuals in situ. 
As Burzhua put it, volunteers especially benefited from challeng- 
ing and amending the cumbersome military machines of Russia 
and Ukraine with initiative: ^we enjoy entropy and chaos, they 
don't.’ The question was whether the Ukrainian small and decen- 
tralized ad hoc command was advantageous or disadvantageous 
against much more centrally commanded Russian forces in the 
context of a large-scale mechanized war. Toward the end of 2023 
even Burzhua was faced with the decision of deeper integration 
with the armed forces - and hence control - or more independ- 
ence but lesser means to wage war. In the end, he opted to rely 
on his extensive networks in Ukraine and abroad to crowdfund 
drones and other matériel, and remained in the less hierarchical 
police force. 


Use of Force 


The absence of any Ukrainian discussion about "hybrid" war after 
February 2022 suggests that the greater intensity of the conflict 
made the situation much less ambiguous and more conventional 
for Ukrainians. This time around it was only Russia that sought 
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to wage an ambiguous and limited war that its forces were unpre- 
pared to fight. The Russian war planning was based on the faulty 
assumption of weak Ukrainian resistance. Troops’ lack of prepar- 
edness resulted from secrecy. The invasion even surprised many 
of the Russian soldiers who crossed the Ukrainian border on Feb- 
ruary 24. Unprepared to meet large-scale resistance, the Russians 
soon ran out of steam. Ukraine and Ukrainians suffered from few 
illusions and regarded the conflict as an existential war of neces- 
sity. Even here it was the Russian side that more resembled the 
situation in 2014. The main reason for this was the SMO Russian 
forces undertook in Ukraine. Not unlike the ATO since 2014, even 
the SMO was a non-war waged by the military to protect “good” 
Ukrainians from “bad” Ukrainians. To explain their meager gains 
in Ukraine, Russian authorities later began to claim that the col- 
lective West was waging a “hybrid war" against Russia. 

As Burzhua explained, whereas Ukrainian civilians were 
largely shielded from the war in 2014-15, the scale of the Russian 
invasion made the 2022 hostilities immediately feel like “a peo- 
ples war" that provided a common national narrative for the geo- 
graphic unit and its inhabitants. Unlike in 2014-15, when it was 
possible to remain passive, this time the spirit of Ukrainian resist- 
ance was a near national-scale phenomenon. Russian atrocities 
and missile attacks on cities across the country helped. It would 
nevertheless take many more than “very few” Ukrainians to save 
Ukraine. Unsurprisingly, according to one survey, 49 percent of 
Ukrainians were engaged in volunteer activities to support the 
war effort (Interfax- Ukraine 2023). 

Ukrainians found their less rigid command structures benefi- 
cial as volunteers took initiative into their own hands in the early 
days of the war to join the military to defend the country. The 
benefit of large numbers of volunteers eager for a fight was that 
Ukraine could quickly deploy motivated people who knew how to 
fight. In December Burzhua described the volunteers as a "catalyst 
and a force that can give an extra push where it is needed" but 
explained that it was the military with its artillery and rockets that 
did most of the damage. For him the war was simultaneously a 
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“Blade Runner war, with buzzing drones spotting enemies, mixed 
with First World War trenches and artillery that struck the ene- 
mies discovered. Burzhua saw drones as the future of warfare, but 
their proper use had yet to be scaled to the whole Ukrainian mili- 
tary. Sergey too emphasized that the role of the volunteers in 2022 
was important, but not decisive. Unlike in 2014, in 2022 Ukraine 
had an army, which this time around did “great job” in defending 
the country. 

The more intensive war demanded larger forces and better 
coordination between them. As Ukraine exhausted those volun- 
teering for the war there was little alternative but to widen mobi- 
lization efforts. The definition of volunteers began to change as 
some facing imminent mobilization saw “volunteering” to specific 
units as a way to increase their chances of survival due to better 
equipment, leadership, and training. Volunteering on the civilian 
side continued unabated. Partisans - local volunteers or special 
forces operatives that operated in occupied areas - continued 
to find ways to inflict pain on their Russian opponents. Overall 
Ukrainian forces benefited from being the liberators against the 
Russian occupiers, as they could in many places count on logistics 
and intelligence support from civilians. While Ukrainians took a 
hard legal stance on collaboration with Russian occupiers, Rus- 
sian attempts to weed out Ukrainian resistance and instill loyalty 
employed both torture chambers and cash payments. They too 
could rely on some political support from sympathizers. After 
annexing further Ukrainian regions to Russia, their remaining 
inhabitants were pressured to become Russian citizens. In Octo- 
ber 2023 the Russian fall draft for the first time included residents 
of the occupied Ukrainian territories. Despite the polarized view 
ofthe war as between Ukrainians and Russians, many again found 
themselves in an intermediate gray area. 

Just like Ukrainians previously with the ATO, with time and 
mounting casualties even Russians began to criticize the SMO. 
With pro-peace opposition silenced, pro-war hardliners like Igor 
Girkin initially gained ground, ostensibly because the administra- 
tion that increasingly emphasized its nationalist credentials in the 
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absence of other alternatives found it difficult to silence them. As 
usual, Putin sought to appear the only "reasonable" actor. Rus- 
sian authorities only moved against the pro-war hardliners after 
Prigozhins mutiny, and for instance charged the increasingly crit- 
ical Girkin with “extremism.” 

Toward the end of 2022, Russian forces in Ukraine were being 
pushed back by determined and foreign-supported Ukrainian 
forces. Two Ukrainian offensives, the first in Kharkiv and the 
second in Kherson on the western side of the Dnieper River, had 
demonstrated Russian weaknesses. Over the summer Ukraine had 
threatened Kherson with its forces and sought to interdict Rus- 
sian logistics. When Russia reinforced its positions in Kherson, 
Ukrainian forces broke through weakened Russian defenses in 
Kharkiv in September. Large swathes of occupied area were liber- 
ated in a matter of weeks, thus demonstrating that because of lim- 
ited means, Russia was only able to focus on one area at a time. In 
November Russian forces in Kherson retreated to the eastern side 
of the Dnieper in what constituted another victory for Ukraine. 

As its forces retreated and the hastily mobilized support began 
to arrive to stabilize the front lines and stop Ukrainian advances, 
Russia amended its strategy. While Russian forces had previously 
employed terror, and terror historically had not shown itself to 
be a very successful strategy, in October Russia began to launch 
missiles and drones against Ukrainian critical infrastructure. This 
may well have been the first time a modern society dependent 
on such infrastructure was subjected to systematic attacks with 
precise weapon systems. With winter looming and the prospect of 
a prolonged war, Russian planners hoped the costs of war would 
become unbearable for Ukrainians and their decision-makers, 
who found it difficult to retaliate. Possibly, the only way for the 
attacks to stop was peace. But as the word “peace” was increas- 
ingly replaced by the word “victory” in Ukraine, Ukrainians had 
little alternative but to go on the offensive and attempt to liberate 
the remaining fifth of their country still occupied by Russia. 

The Russian strategy of terror again relied on the hope that 
Ukrainian spirit of resistance would falter. Even if it would not, 
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Russia hoped that it could target Ukraines Achilles heel, or 
dependence of external support. Attacks against Ukrainian infra- 
structure had forced Ukraine to cease exporting energy to Europe. 
If Ukraine was further rendered inhospitable, flows of Ukrainian 
refugees might test the foreign resolve to support Ukraine. In any 
case, Ukraine's foreign backers would need to prioritize humani- 
tarian needs over military ones, thus making it easier for Russia to 
stabilize the military situation and prolong the war. 

Ukraine survived the mild winter, in part due to quick provi- 
sion of anti-aircraft capabilities. Its much-awaited counteroffen- 
sive was nevertheless delayed from the spring to June 2023, at least 
in part because of delayed delivery of ammunition, vehicles, and 
training by its supporters. Once it commenced, the counteroffen- 
sive faltered within two weeks when as much as 20 percent of the 
weaponry used was damaged or destroyed by extensive Russian 
minefields and other defenses (Jakes, Kramer, and Schmitt 2023). 
By early October 2023, Ukraine had been able to liberate no more 
than 371 square kilometers of land (around 0.35 percent of the 
total area occupied by Russia before the counteroffensive) at a 
steep price for both parties. The front lines became largely static 
after the Russian withdrawal from Kherson the previous Novem- 
ber, with seemingly little likelihood of a military breakthrough by 
either side. Prognoses at the time of writing expect the Russian 
economy to grow instead of collapsing, while Prigozhin’s death 
in turn means that there are no obvious contesters to Putin's rule. 
Barring a surprise, it appears that the war will again become pro- 
tracted in a way that will test the resolve and capability of not only 
Ukraine and Russia but also their supporters. 

The Ukrainian spirit was nominated Time magazines Per- 
son of the Year in December 2022. Time will tell how it will fare 
against the Russian spirit of 2022. Aside from the outcome of the 
war, another great unknown is how this protracted war will affect 
the Ukrainian and Russian societies. Even more than the limited 
war in Donbas this book has focused on, the Russo-Ukrainian 
war heralded much greater social and societal change because of 
its greater intensity. Will the war become the Winter War or war 
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of independence moment for Ukraine, where the nation has to 
come together and, through resistance, prove to Russia and the 
surrounding world that Ukrainian statehood is not imaginary? 
Will Ukraine's backers maintain their resolve and invest enough 
to allow Ukraine to win the war? What will and can this victory 
mean in concrete terms? And what will become of the increas- 
ingly autocratic Russia, where failed wars have repeatedly led to 
domestic unrest and, ultimately, revolutions? 


Conclusions 


It was January 2019, and Anna was looking forward to returning 
to the war. Sipping a drink in the middle of the day in a basement 
bar in Kyiv, Anna was adamant in her conviction that the war had 
to be won; there was no alternative to victory, lest her own coun- 
try go under. More specifically, two reasons motivated her rede- 
ployment. First, she had experienced too much suffering resulting 
from the war. By protecting Ukraine, she felt that she protected 
those she cared about from hurt. Secondly, Anna had grown weary 
of people who complained about the war. Most of them had not 
experienced it and did not know what war was. Like many others 
who fought, Anna became irritated when such people grumbled 
that they were exhausted by war. How could those complaining 
be tired of something they had never dealt with in the first place? 
At that point, few believed that Russia would try to invade three 
years later. This likely contributed to the weariness that had crept 
in for both civilian and military volunteers. Several had begun to 
doubt whether they had made the correct choice in dedicating 
their lives to what they continued to anticipate as an uphill battle. 
Many of those involved in the war described how Ukraine con- 
sisted of two parallel realities which rarely overlapped. In the one 
where the combatants lived, Ukraine was at war. The inhabitants 
of this reality had to live with the facts of personal sacrifice, death, 
and suffering. In contrast, those living in the other one believed 
that the war in eastern Ukraine was not a fact buta personal choice: 
“I did not send you there,” they claimed. While some drew inspi- 
ration from the volunteers’ feats and saw them as heroes, others 
viewed them as dangerously traumatized and even as criminals. 
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Most did not want to listen to veterans or their problems, prefer- 
ring to wash their hands of any responsibility for those who had 
suffered, perhaps for the sake of these very people. Several vet- 
erans and volunteers felt that those who were doing them down 
should not enjoy the same rights without bearing some of the 
responsibilities. During one of our discussions, Anna compared 
inactivity to crime and described how those who remained both 
inactive and ungrateful had their own place in hell. Alternately, as 
Olexa bitterly put it, “very few Ukrainians saved Ukraine.” 

The bitterness was understandable. A bullet had passed through 
Artems hand, and after 17 operations he could now only manage 
a weak handshake. He still struggled with an opioid addiction fol- 
lowing the pain management after the injury and the operations. 
Artem was unlikely to completely recover. Bogdan, whose spine 
was injured in an explosion, was in a similar situation. He lost 
5 centimeters of height and suffered from recurring headaches. 
When we spoke, he often had to take a break and go outside for a 
while, seemingly for a smoke. Like several other injured veterans, 
he too self-medicated by smoking marijuana, which remained 
illegal in Ukraine. In July 2023 parliament passed a law backed 
by several veterans to allow marijuana for medical use to help war 
wounded cope with trauma. 

Sergey returned from the war physically unharmed, but with 
persistent nightmares. Dreams brought him back to Donbas. 
In those dreams he ran out of ammunition and had to wait for 
imminent capture and torture by separatists. He kept waking up 
screaming until his wife placed his rifle next to the bed. When he 
touched the rifle, he felt safe and calmed down. He never sought 
professional help in dealing with his evident PTSD. Finally, there 
was Anna. In response to stress, she drank too much and ate too 
little, but at least she regularly talked with a psychotherapist. In 
her case her deep engagement stood in relation to her family 
background, where generations have fought - and suffered and 
died - for an independent Ukraine. 

The parallel realities experienced by those who fought the war 
increasingly concerned even the validity of the war itself. As Bud- 
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dha put it, those fighting it had “no ground to stand, no one to kill, 
no one to die for ... no ground to wage war.’ The early part of the 
war in which the volunteers were lauded for stopping the initial 
spread of separatism in eastern Ukraine was gradually becoming 
subsumed in the official view of the war as one between Ukraine 
and Russia. During the early stages of the war in the spring of 
2014, the volunteers collectively formed one major actor. Many 
continue to celebrate them as heroes who stood up when security 
services failed the country, especially on Defenders of Ukraine 
Day (October 14 before 2023, when the date was moved to Octo- 
ber 1). If not for their efforts and sacrifices, insurgents would have 
spread and likely occupied a much larger chunk of Ukraine, as 
they initially sought to do. It should not be forgotten that both 
Kharkiv and Odesa were threatened in the spring of 2014, while 
Mariupol was briefly captured. From this perspective, the volun- 
teers had indeed "saved the country" (Hladka et al. 2017). Some 
volunteers like Kazhan were proud to proclaim that “we won that 
war. The war in question was of course the early fight against 
separatism; beating Russia militarily once it intervened was never 
a very realistic prospect in 2014-15 without massive external sup- 
port - which Ukraine sought, but never received. 

Alongside the struggle on the front lines that was deemed 
unwinnable was a political struggle to reform the system on the 
home front. Even this struggle remained difficult. One civil soci- 
ety reformer described his existence as reminiscent of the 1993 
movie Groundhog Day, in which Bill Murray's weather reporter 
is forced to relive the same day over and over. Working in the 
health sector, this reformer woke up every day to meet challenges 
he already thought he had helped overcome. Several of his col- 
leagues despaired at the inadequate performance of institutions, 
with the upshot that it was individuals like them who had to bear 
burdens. This raised questions about whether the system could be 
reformed, or overcome. For some this dedication caused anxiety, 
and burnouts were not uncommon. 

The Ukrainian spirit of resistance emerged first on the Maidan 
in November 2013, ignited the volunteer Spirit of 2014 after the 
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Russian invasion and annexation of Crimea, and ultimately kept 
burning until it surprised the invading Russian forces in 2022. 
Early on many welcomed the volunteer movement. Volunteers 
and volunteering were deemed necessary due to state weakness, 
but also demonstrated the unity of Ukraine - or at least parts of 
it. Yet strong emotions did not last. As Tosya explained, there was 
weak sentiment but no strong emotion: while the urgency of the 
revolution continued into the early stages of the war, it gradually 
disappeared as the fighting dragged on. Moreover, the percep- 
tion that, even with new rulers, the state was still failing its peo- 
ple, made matters worse. The view that the state — which, after 
all, consisted of many oligarchs with substantial wealth that they 
used to protect their own interests, rather than those of Ukrain- 
ians — did not take the responsibility for the war, even as it grew 
more intense, became increasingly problematic. People paid taxes 
to the state, expecting the state to gradually take responsibil- 
ity for the war. Many were disappointed. Corruption continued 
within the state and its armed forces. As one soldier quipped, “we 
have a beautiful country, but an abominable state" (Chernyshev 
2015). 

In this sense the dynamics in Ukraine in the 21st century 
resembled those of a century earlier. The “naive enthusiasm" of 
the First World War did not survive the prolonged conflict (Ver- 
hey 2003). Similar unrealistic expectations also led to disillusion- 
ment in Ukraine. Yet the political context made the situation more 
complex in 2014 than 1914. In Ukraine the fight was not merely 
against an external enemy, but to some extent also against an inter- 
nal one. In addition to uniting through a common enemy and the 
loss of territory where many had opposed the Maidan Revolution 
and what it came to represent, the war also divided. A further 
complication came from the Maidan Revolution, which few of 
the volunteers saw as finished. While Germany too experienced 
a revolution, it would not come until after the First World War. 
Like elsewhere in the post-Soviet sphere, foreign policy became a 
way to ward off criticism of failed domestic reforms. Anyone who 
disagreed risked being designated a crony of Putin. 
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Yet no matter how much or how highly Ukrainian leaders 
spoke of a “people’s army,” no such army materialized in Ukraine 
in 2014-15. There were the volunteers who rose against separa- 
tism, many of whom consider their most important achievement 
to be bringing much needed courage and motivation to the armed 
forces to join the fray. Much else was the Ukrainian version of 
the mythmaking of the German Spirit of 1914, conveniently con- 
tained in the Ukrainian armed forces. Despite everything, the 
Ukrainian Spirit of 2014 nevertheless endured as the civic and 
ethnic dimensions of Ukrainian national identity grew closer to 
each other. This process was only strengthened by the Russian 
invasion in 2022 (Onuch and Hale 2022; Wilson 2023). The long- 
term effects would of course in part depend on the outcome of the 
conflict. 


Strategy and the Ukrainian Volunteer Battalions 


From the outset, the premise for this study of the Ukrainian volun- 
teer battalions was that investigation of cases often disregarded by 
strategic theory can offer useful insights for broader theory. This 
corresponds with Lawrence Freedman’s (2013, xii) observation on 
the importance of studying underdogs. The practical quandary 
in Ukraine - Russian occupation of Crimea and rising separa- 
tism in the east - required new means, a task initially fulfilled by 
the volunteer battalions. This empirical case comes with several 
methodological and theoretical implications for strategic theory, 
which has recently begun to broaden its focus from Western states 
and their armed forces to other cases. The shifting of the location 
and character of conflict alone necessitates this kind of broaden- 
ing. Methodologically, ethnography offers one way to further this 
broadening, especially in the investigation of non-state actors that 
leave a limited paper trail. Theoretically, recognizing the impor- 
tance of non-state armed groups does not undermine the rele- 
vance of state militaries (Van Creveld 1991). As illustrated by both 
Ukraine and Russia, both state and non-state actors often operate 
side by side in the same conflict theaters. That said, an analysis of 
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non-state actors shows that strategic theory's emphasis on West- 
ern use of force comes with assumptions which do not necessarily 
hold true with non-Western and non-state actors. Sociologically, 
the emphasis on "peoples armies” and mass have returned the 
people as a core consideration of contemporary war. 

Ukrainian volunteer battalions offer a clear case where strategy 
was hardly limited to state actors, or mere use of force. A militia 
strategy had to encompass more. In the spring of 2014, force limi- 
tations deriving from the ambiguous situation and state weakness 
resulted in a vacuum not merely of political authority but also of 
force to maintain territorial sovereignty. In this situation it was 
necessary to create — and then to control and to use - force. Past 
studies focus on states, their societies, and their armed forces as a 
single package has nevertheless often bypassed the necessity of the 
first two processes. More often than not, they have been taken for 
granted. The case of the Ukrainian volunteer battalions thus high- 
lights how Eurocentric state bias limits the study of strategy. Vol- 
unteer battalions also offer a rare case where the initial processes 
of creation, control, and use of force proceeded in a largely chron- 
ological sequence. This has allowed examination of the evolution 
of each process in turn. After completing the first sequence, the 
three processes revert to a more familiar pattern where they pro- 
ceed in tandem, with each constantly influencing the other two. 
This process continues at the time of writing, even if the intensity 
of the war has contributed to concentration of power around the 
Ukrainian state. 

The case of the volunteer battalions also demonstrates how 
politics saturate the creation, control, and use of force. None of 
the three processes, nor the war waged by the volunteer battalions, 
can be understood without paying attention to their surrounding 
context. Volunteers first emerged during the Maidan Revolution 
in the winter of 2013-14, influenced by the Spirit of 2014. After 
toppling the Yanukovych regime and witnessing the Russian occu- 
pation of the Crimean Peninsula, some of these volunteers took 
up arms. None of this would have been possible without popular 
support from their surrounding society. 
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Many of the volunteers who mobilized to war felt they had no 
choice but to do so. With the political legitimacy of Ukrainian 
institutions under siege, the reeling state appeared unable to pro- 
tect its territorial sovereignty. It was the volunteers who prevented 
the further unraveling of Ukraine. 

Behind this acute need to act was the Spirit of 2014. It was this 
spirit that enabled the force in the first place, and also influenced 
every facet of the conflict that followed. From the perspective of 
the new interim government, the volunteers were disruptive, but 
necessary. In the absence of other force, the new political elites 
had no alternative but to rely on them. Military and security offi- 
cials - whose passivity encouraged both separatism and the mobi- 
lization of the volunteer battalions alike - also viewed them with 
suspicion. The military elites especially found the volunteers to be 
unwelcome and potentially dangerous contenders. 

Politics directly influenced conflict dynamics and the volun- 
teers’ use of force. Russian media in particular branded the vol- 
unteers as neo-Nazis bent on punishing Russian speakers in east- 
ern Ukraine. While overexaggerated, it is necessary to recognize 
that the “order” the volunteers sought to create and maintain was 
inherently political. Similar examples can be found elsewhere. 
In interwar Germany and the Baltics, the Freikorps kept com- 
munism in check, yet through much more brutal means (Waite 
1969). In Finland the civil guard militias that had prevailed in the 
vicious civil war became the guarantor of “white” political order 
that followed (Ahlbäck 2014). More recently, militias have played 
central roles in places like Afghanistan, Iraq, Libya, Syria, and 
Yemen. Even state armed forces' force structures are influenced 
by political decisions - for instance about class, ethnicity, and gen- 
der - which inevitably come with sociological and political con- 
sequences. The political dimension of the creation of force is thus 
crucial for understanding conflict dynamics, and hence strategy, 
in all wars. 

The volunteer battalions grew out of the ambiguous political 
context that followed the Maidan Revolution. Much of the ambi- 
guity resulted from a discrepancy between expectations and the 
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reality of war. No war was ever formally declared in Donbas. Dub- 
bing it an ATO helped little in indicating how the situation should 
be managed. The ATO initially limited the purview of the armed 
forces and further muddied whether it constituted a revolution 
from within or without. For all intents and purposes, this was a 
war that never was. 

The volunteer battalions emerged in this context characterized 
by ambiguity, state weakness, political uncertainty, and threat. 
This context set the parameters for strategy in Ukraine. Ambigu- 
ity is even found in the term "volunteer battalion" itself. While 
"volunteer" suggests irregularity and origins in people rather than 
state, the subsequent “battalion” speaks to a relatively robust regu- 
lar military unit. While the professionalism of the volunteers can 
be debated - most had no previous military experience but at least 
were willing to engage their opponents - they largely replicated 
state functions. Volunteer battalions essentially became “little 
black men,” an antidote to Russian “little green men.” Despite the 
murky affairs they soon got involved in, and despite the expec- 
tation that non-state actors’ participation in war leads to unre- 
stricted escalation of violence (Clausewitz 2004; Duyvesteyn 
2012), the volunteers by and large remained restrained. From 
their organization to their conduct, it appears the volunteers more 
often than not followed transnational norms of conventional war- 
fare (Farrell 2007). That the war thus became rather conventional 
is a remarkable, and from the perspective of military theory to an 
extent surprising, development. Part of the explanation for this 
comes from norms, and hence cultural sociology. Aside from the 
volunteers’ ideology, even their perception of war is crucial for 
understanding why and how they waged it. If the early stages of 
the war of the volunteer battalions constituted anarchy, it was at 
most anarchy within a specific framework that both guided and 
restricted their action. 

Another part of the explanation behind the volunteers’ 
restraint traces their effectiveness to the control of force. From 
the perspective of Ukrainian elites, volunteers had to be kept in 
check. Control of force was not only required for preventing nega- 
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tive political outcomes, but equally essential for achieving positive 
ones. The elite strategies had to address both internal and exter- 
nal dimensions, or domestic politics and international relations, 
as well as the adversary. Control of force was crucial for ensuring 
that violence remained purposeful, deliberate, and legitimized. It 
kept escalation of the war in check and facilitated coordination 
between forces. All this depended on at least some degree of com- 
mand and hence control over force. 

Several volunteers interviewed considered escalation their 
main achievement, so here their and the governments’ interests 
conflicted. By marshaling violence, the volunteers pushed back 
separatism, while simultaneously pulling the government and 
its armed forces into the conflict. Some volunteers furthermore 
believed that drawing Russia into an open war with Ukraine would 
have led to broad mobilization and unity among Ukrainians. 
Others believed the price completely unacceptable. The political 
nature of the volunteers complicated attempts to control them. 
Reformation of the state and the political system were inherent 
in the volunteer ethos of 2014. Many of the volunteers had par- 
ticipated in toppling one regime. In the absence of reforms, they 
also threatened to take down the ones that followed. State weak- 
ness, political considerations, and the legitimacy ascribed to the 
volunteers limited the ways the Ukrainian elites could control 
force. Simply the fact that the volunteers were among the most 
trusted Ukrainian institutions made violent crackdown difficult. 
Norms thus played a role even in the control of force. After the 
government established itself as the representative of Ukraine and 
Ukrainians, it instead sought to normalize the situation and main- 
tain existing power structures through equating disobedient vol- 
unteers with the separatists they fought. 

Finally, there is the use of force. Many of the activities the 
volunteers engaged in were described as policiary rather than 
strictly military tasks. In practice this meant that “restoration” 
of public order - in effect, consolidation of political authority - 
initially largely rested on the volunteers’ shoulders. At the same 
time the volunteers fought against separatists and spearheaded 
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assaults against their positions. By the summer of 2014, separa- 
tists were fleeing, but a unilateral ceasefire declared by President 
Poroshenko stopped the advance of the combined Ukrainian 
forces. This allowed the separatists to dig in, while Russian sup- 
port increased. Gradually, the volunteers became outcoordinated, 
outgunned, and outmaneuvered, as proven first at Ilovaisk, and 
later at the airports and Debaltseve. 

Increasing state participation in the conflict correlated with the 
intensity of the war. With increased intensity, front lines emerged, 
and the war conventionalized. It is almost as if those serving in the 
Ukrainian military had waged a different war, where politics was 
lifted from the ground to Kyiv. Instead of conducting policiary 
tasks, they described the war they waged in rather traditional 
military terms reminiscent of an interstate war. With increased 
military engagement, the shades of gray the volunteers struggled 
with began to polarize into black and white. 

The volunteer battalions were becoming part of a bygone phe- 
nomenon within a year after the start of the war in Donbas. Many 
left after the Minsk ceasefire agreements or were integrated into 
state structures. Some felt betrayed by the politicians who had 
made concessions in signing the agreements. Aside from a few 
volunteer units like Right Sector, even the strict combat role of vol- 
unteers began to change. The gradual removal of volunteers from 
the front lines diminished opportunities for aggressive soldiering. 
While volunteers could be asked to do “special operations” that 
the armed forces could not legally engage in, this was not very 
common. With maneuver warfare turning into static trench war- 
fare, heroics were replaced by labor. It was almost impossible to 
take the initiative, as frontline duties mostly entailed sitting in 
trenches, with few opportunities to respond to enemy sniping and 
artillery fire. This shift demoralized the volunteers and had lim- 
ited appeal to those primarily motivated by the more aggressive 
Spirit of 2014. During this time, the evolution of strategy in the 
war first achieved a stable structure. By now it was clear that the 
war had, for the first time, required Ukraine to assume some of 
the responsibilities associated with statehood. 
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The stable structure for strategy did not end the importance 
of the creation, control, and use of force, but merely reduced the 
ambiguity of the situation. Incorporation, and hence legalization, 
of volunteers into state structures, was an important part of this 
process. Because of its unpopularity, Ukraine ended deployment 
of conscripts to the ATO zone in late 2016. In order to continue 
waging the war, the Ukrainian military depended on substantial 
reforms during a time of war in order to attain NATO stand- 
ards. After years of neglect, these reforms were already in 2018 
described as “painful” and “remarkable” - yet also insufficient. 
Corruption, lack of civilian oversight, and poor transparency con- 
tinued to obstruct international support (Akimenko 2018). 

Western experts in security sector reform came with their own 
ideas of professional militaries, and believed, for instance, that 
"conscription and mobilization are not good methods for creating 
a force capable of fighting in the current conflict" and would in 
any case be too expensive for Ukraine (Oliker et al. 2016, 48-49; 
see also Zagorodnyuk et al. 2021). It was true that while Ukraine 
dedicated 3 percent of its GDP to defense, the weak Ukrainian 
economy and corruption complicated reforms. Yet when it came 
to matters like ending conscription, many Ukrainians disagreed. 
Overall, they criticized "the systematic imposition of Western 
models and standards on a Ukrainian army that is not necessarily 
ready to absorb them, at least in the short term, given its history 
and current commitments" (Facon 2017, 12, 21). This criticism 
may in part be explained by Ukrainian domestic politics and dif- 
ferent priorities. While Westerners emphasized long-term reforms 
based on NATO standards and the prospect of a continued lim- 
ited war in Donbas, Ukrainians sought ways to more immediately 
improve military capabilities in a wider war against Russia. 

Aside from financing new equipment and training, retention 
was a major problem. Despite some efforts, the armed forces 
struggled to improve service conditions. Volunteer organiza- 
tions emphasized that the main problems with retention con- 
cerned bureaucracy (most of which they claimed was still made 
on paper), lack of societal support, and poor salary and service 
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conditions (Come Back Alive! 2020). Aside from assigning ATO 
veterans to an “operational reserve,’ no one seemed to be able to 
offer a good solution for retaining the volunteers unwilling to join 
the armed forces even as trained reserves (Grant 2019). It was not 
until January 1, 2022, that Ukraine finally adopted the law “On 
fundamentals of national resistance,’ which regulated territorial 
defense efforts as a branch of the Ukrainian military, manned by 
volunteers, and tasked the Ukrainian special forces with organ- 
izing resistance movements. Years before this legislation, virtually 
everyone interviewed emphasized how the lessons learned dur- 
ing the war had not been forgotten; they expected civilian and 
military volunteers to remobilize in case the conflict escalated in 
the future. Ukrainian total defense thus continued to rely on the 
Ukrainian volunteer spirit of resistance — which, together with 
the success of Ukrainian military reforms, surprised the Russian 
planners behind the invasion launched on February 24, 2022. 

While it was not obvious how they would do it, literally all 
the key Ukrainian volunteer battalion combatants interviewed 
returned to war. Several participated in defending Kyiv in the early 
days of the war as members of small volunteer groups that fought 
as part of the territorial defense, or some more ad hoc arrange- 
ment. Centralization during the war has since brought many of 
them to serve in the armed forces. At the time of writing, one 
has been killed in combat. Many more have been wounded, sev- 
eral seriously. Offering sobering evidence of the strength of the 
Ukrainian spirit of resistance, all of those say that they are recov- 
ering, with the intention to continue to resist the Russian invasion 
on the front lines. Only time will tell how this spirit will fare and 
endure in a protracted war. 
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lava Ukraini! Strategy and the Spirit of Ukrainian Resistance tells 

the story of the volunteers lauded to have saved Ukraine twice. The 

volunteers first emerged in the spring of 2014 after the onset of the 
war in Donbas in a context characterized by ambiguity, state weakness, political 
uncertainty, and threat. They re-emerged again in February 2022 to stop the 
large-scale Russian invasion. 

Aimed at an interdisciplinary audience, this volume makes significant 
contributions to our understanding of events in Ukraine over the past decade. 
Based on ethnographic fieldwork with volunteer battalion fighters, the volume 
focuses on strategy, or the creation, control, and use of force. ‘Slava Ukraini! 
also discusses the long-term sociological impact of the Spirit of 2014 the 
volunteers embodied, as well as the war they fought in Ukraine. 
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